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Fire Rate Question 
Discussed by Dineen 
in His Annual Report 





New York Insurance Superintend- 
ent Tells Legislature Incurred 
Loss Ratio Rose in 1943 


RATE ADJUSTMENTS SEEN 


Reductions in a Number of Classes 
Foreseen; Improved Statistical 
Plan Sought After War 








\lthough fire losses during 1943, both 
in New York State and in the rest of the 
country, and also insurance losses paid, 
were highest in many years, premium 
volume was the highest it has been since 
1930, Insurance Superintendent Robert 
I. Dineen pointed out in his annual re- 
port this week to the New York legis- 
lature. Losses paid countrywide by com- 
panies licensed in tltis state in 1943 were 
about $48,000,000 higher than the 1942 
figure of $230,000,000, he said. Premiums 
were approximately $41,000,000 higher 
than the $650,000,000 in premiums writ- 
ten in 1942. 

New York State Experience 

Premiums and losses in the State of 
New York follow the same pattern as 
the countrywide figures, Supt. Dineen 
continued. Losses paid were about $6,- 
(00,000 greater than during 1942, when 
$28,500,000 was paid. Premiums increased 
approximately $5,500,000 over the 1942 
figure of $81,000,000. The ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written during 1943 
was slightly under 40%, which is also 
the average ratio of the previous five 
YES period. 

“However, it should be remembered 
that there is some lag in both the in- 
cidence and payment of fire insurance 
losses and there is reason to believe that 
the ratio of incurred losses to premiums 
earned during 1943 is somewhat higher 
than the above ratio,” the Superinten- 
dent stressed. 

Insurance Rates 

“In December, 1943, there was com- 
menced a review of the experience on 
fire insurance in this state for the five 
year period 1938 to 1942 inclusive. The 
insurance law requires adjustments in 
rates found to be excessive, unfairly dis- 
criminatory, inadequate or unreasonable. 
The study has indicated that on a num- 
ber of classes downward adjustments in 
rates should be made. Conferences have 
been held with duly designated repre- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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THINGS TO COME 


he new type automobiles that the post-war world will witness are 
already being planned by today’s industrial designers as streamlined 
miracles on wheels . . . stripped of all the non-essentials . . . slim, grace- 
ful land ships that will glide over super highways. * London and 
Lancashire, although busy meeting today’s critical insurance needs, has 
also not neglected planning for the post-war world and the many new 
insurance problems that will confront it. Looking ahead to the future 
with faith and hope, it is confident that with its rich background of ex- 
perience throughout the years and its enviable reputation for Depend- 
ability, it is qualified to meet the tests of the times successfully. 


London & Lancashire 


LONDON & 
THE LONDON & sos a me. F octe LTD. « ORIENT LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- GROUP 
PANY, LTD. « SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK : 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) mS ‘ 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 

























She Remembered 


“Just the other day,” reminisced one of our agency cashiers, 








In the calm, well-dressed 


filling 


““a visitor came into the office to see me. 






woman I hardly recognized the woman I had assisted 





out a claim paper a few years before. 






“She remembered the many times | had talked her husband 






into keeping the insurance when he came in to surrender it. She 





had been very much against me at the time for so doing. and had 
? =) £ 





resented what she termed my interference. 






“Her husband had passed away very suddenly. With the 






proceeds of his policy she is now carrying on a successful little 





business of her own in another city. 






“She had taken time out on a vacation trip here to come in 






and express her appreciation, she said, even at this late date. 






“Without the insurance money life would have been very 
difficult for her. 
she had made her peace with me.” 





Her conscience, she said. would not rest until 
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Salary System Not 
Panacea In Itself, 
Says Sup’t Dineen 


Dept. Head’s Annual Report Dis- 
cusses Revision of Methods of 
Compensating Producers 


INVESTMENT TREND REVIEW 


Sees No Quick Change in Situation; 
Discusses Fraternal Societies, 
Interest Reserves 


In his preliminary report to the legis 
lature, Superintendent Dineen of New 
York State said that New York State 
domiciled life insurance companies had ap- 
parently more than $50 billions of insur 
ance in force. The increase in new  busi- 
ness was by a reduced agency force, but 
“notwithstanding this diminution m num 
bers the increase is some evidence of the 
vigor with which producers emphasized the 
anti-inflationary effect of life insurance 
purchases as an aid to the war effort,” 
the Superintendent said. “In addition, the 
agents have contributed substantiaily and 
unselfishly to the success of the various 
war loan drives.” 

Agents’ Compensation 

Superintendent Dineen said that one of 
the most interesting developments of recent 
months has been a growing awareness on 
the part of the companies for the desira 
bility of revision in the methods of com- 
pensating Ordinary producers. This aware 
ness is due in no small part to the active 
study of the problem given by the pro 
ducers themselves. In New York State 
both the State Association of Life Un 
derwriters and the Life Managers Asso 
ciation of New York City have labored 
diligently and intelligently in an effort to 
improve the situation, 

“The traditional system of recruiting and 
compensating new agents in the past has 
largely been on a basis of first year com 
missions, although frequently the agent ts 
allowed advances against such commissions 
either by the general agent or the com 
pany,” said Mr. Dineen. 

“Under this system the production of 
the agent requires almost immediately a 
justification of the advances received. Com 
paratively few agents have survived under 
this system, principally because the agent 
must to a large extent finance himself 
curing the training and seasoning period 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


1 1% Income disability, on all plans except term. 


2 Double indemnity pays up to $250 per month to insured for 
10 years for certain accidents in addition to usual coverage. 


3 Dismemberment settlement pays up to $5,000 for accidental 
loss of each hand, eye or foot. 


4 Disability settlement available to male, female—standard, 
substandard. 


5 3% Interest guaranteed on options and dividend accumula- 


tions. 


6 Single premium on all plans, limited to $100,000—some single 
premiums maturing in a short term. 


7 Discounted premiums on all plans to maturity at 3% com- 
pound interest. 


8 66 years old, 235 millions in force. 60 million assets—oper- 
ating in 43 states. 


9 General Agency Opportunities Available in Westchester, Long 
Island, New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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State Mutual Life Observes Centenary 


Many Noted Men Have Been in Charge of Its Administration Over the Decades: 


’ 


Civil War and Other Experiences; Early Began to Expand Nationally 


On Thursday the State Mutual Life 
formally observed its centenary anni- 
versary. In the afternoon members of 
tie home office organization and direc- 
tors of the company gathered together 
a: the home office in Worcester, and 
tere were short addresses by Chairman 
Chandler Bullock and President George 
Avery White. Following that the event 
took on social aspects and refreshments 
were served. It had been decided by the 
administration not to have any more 
elaborate celebration of the event be- 
cause of war time. A centenary book, 
ceiving history of the company, and writ- 
ten by William H. Cunningham, [who 
has been with the company nearly half 
a century], is being published and will 
be widely circulated. _ (is 

Thus, in the great history of life in- 
surance in this country another company 
has reached the hundred year longevity 
iourney, and there are two other life 
companies which will soon attain the 
same age. There could be no more strik- 
ing testimonial to the institution of life 
insurance than these long and remark- 
able performances in furnishing the pub- 
lic with its most cherished protection. 

During the State Mutual’s long career 
it has had as its presidents a number of 
outstanding leaders, including a United 
States Senator and Governors, while 
one of the nation’s greatest Senators 
was for years a member of its board 
of directors. 

How Company Was Formed 


When the State Mutual was founded 
Worcester, Mass., was only a small inland 
town, progressive and prosperous in spite 
of natural handicaps. Without the aid 
of the ocean or a navigable river it had 
established commercial contacts with the 
outside world by means of that new in- 
novation, the railroads. It was distribu- 
tion point of a prosperous surrounding 
farming country. With but scanty water 
power and with no access to either iron 
or coal it had developed a manufactur- 
ing business of more than $1,000,000 a 
year and was already the cradle of the 
wire business which had been trans- 
formed from a hand to a machine oper- 
~ by a man who became a director 
ot State Mutual—Ichabod Washburn, 

Difficulty in Getting Charter 

The idea of forming a new life insur- 
ance company had come to a number of 
outstanding citizens of Worcester and 
they decided to get a charter. That 
wasn’t easy because the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Co, had what 
looked to be almost a monopoly. In 
fact, when another company, a few years 
before had been chartered that document 
included a clause entitling the Massachu- 
setts Hospital to share in all of its sur- 
plus earnings, a situation which of 
course, was later corrected. 

Two prominent members of the group 
of Worcester citizens were John and 
Isaac Davis, no relation. At first the 
legislature turned down the application 
for the charter. Later, with the help of 
Benjamin Balch it was forthcoming. 
Balch conferred with legislators, inter- 
ested capital, printed and distributed cir- 
culars and after the charter was ob- 
tained interviewed applicants for the 
position of agent. The charter provided 
that at least 150 persons should have 


By Clarence Axman 


First President 





JOHN DAVIS 


subscribed as members of the company 
by being insured for one year or more, 
or for the whole term of life, and that a 
guarantee capital of $100,000 should be 
pledged before commencing business, 
one-half of which had to be paid in cash. 


Company’s First President a 
U. S. Senator 


John Davis, the company’s first presi- 
dent, graduate of Yale, class of 1812, was 
elected to Congress on the Whig ticket 
in 1824, was successively re-elected until 
1834. He was an advocate of American 
system of protection to home industries 
and his speeches on tariff were widely 
read. He was elected Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1834. Next, he went into 
the United States Senate and held office 
there for fourteen years. Some of his 
confreres in Washington were Senators 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun. During the 
first year of the company under Davis 
about $900,000 of insurance was placed 
on the books. It was increased to $2,- 
500,000 after two years. 

Originally the whole board acted on 
every application for insurance. By 
August, 1845, this was amended by the 
appointment of a rating committee, 
consisting of the president or one of the 
vice presidents, one of the consulting 
physicians and one other member of the 
board who should meet weekly with 
power to act on applications. A finance 
committee was chosen from the direc- 
tors and in the early days the control 
of the agents was in the hands of the 
finance committee. At the first meeting 
of the committee on May 15, 1845, 
twenty-one agents were appointed and 
on June 4 ten more. These agents were 
largely in Worcester County. However, 
there were four appointments out of the 
state—in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. Within a few months the com- 
pany had also appointed agents in Cin- 
cinnati, Rahway, N. J., Pawtucket, R. I., 
Boston and New York. 

The first office was a small room 
rented from a bank. The secretary, 


Clarendon Harris, who was also clerk, 
writing all letters in a beautiful running 


Chairman 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


hand and then carefully making another 
copy for the files, was awarded $800 as 
his yearly stipend. 

President John Davis was paid at the 
rate of $200 a year until he went to 
Washington again to resume his duties 
as U. S. Senator. Directors were to re- 
ceive $2 for each monthly meeting and 
four cents a mile travel allowance each 
way. A director who was ten minutes 
late forfeited his fee. The insured paid 
a policy fee of $1 per policy which fee 
went to the agent. In Boston and New 
York, agents were allowed a 5% com- 
mission on the first premium. In Rhode 
Island a tax on insurance had been im- 
posed by that state and it was voted that 
the applicant be required to pay the tax 
in addition to the premium. The com- 
pany’s first policy was issued to Nelson 
Carpenter. There was comparatively lit- 
tle attention paid to the beneficiary 
clause which ran not infrequently “to 
his wife and children” with no further 
identification. The list of conditions un- 
der whch the policy was voidable was 
impressive. It embraced death by suicide 
or duel, but a lot depended upon where 
the insured met his death, especially if 
he died at sea. 


Company Expands Nationally 


The second president was Isaac Davis 
and in his administration the company 
experienced a great change in its finan- 
cial policy. In the early days the in- 
vestments of the company were made 
under the policy of a conservative coun- 
try bank. Many of the directors were 
also directors or officers in local banks 
and brought with them their banking 
traditions to the meetings of the finance 
committee of the company. When Isaac 
Davis took over nearly 75% of the com- 
pany’s assets were in collateral loans, 
almost 25% in mortgages and the re- 
mainder, with the exception of some 
small items in the hands of the agents, 
were either in cash or as bank deposits. 
During the Civil War period the State 
Mutual placed about one-fifth of its as- 
sets in Government bonds. The com- 
pany made numerous loans to the Fed- 





President 





GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


eral Government or State of Massachu- 
setts. Along came the country’s great 
railroad development and it began to in- 
vest in railroad securities. It also made 
large loans on municipal bonds. 

In the ’60s came many new policy 
forms and new policy contracts, includ- 
ing issue of endowment policies, limited 
and single payment life policies, and 
others. 

Civil War Experience 

Discussing the company’s experience 
during the Civil War, Historian William 
H. Cunningham said: 

“On April 12, 1861, Fort Sumter was 
fired on and the war had begun. With- 
in four days of the call for volunteers 
this company had voted at a special 
meeting to grant permission to persons 
assured to serve in the army or navy 
of the United States for one year at an 
extra premium of 2% of the amount at 
risk. A month later the inadequacy of 
this extra premium was realized and in 
May, 1861, the extra premium was placed 
at 5%, 2% of which was to be paid in 
cash and the remaining 3% to be se- 
cured by a note of the insured. The 
note was to be charged against the pol- 
icy and settled out of any dividends 
which might be allocated to it. Should 
the policy be surrendered or become a 
claim by death the amount of the note 
for the extra premium was to be de- 
ducted from the amount of the claim. 

“The first year of the war did not show 
heavy casualties affecting this company. 
On June 1, 1862, it was announced that 
the company had granted permission to 
thirty-eight persons assured for $58,200 
to serve in the army of the United States 
and had received as an extra premium 
for this risk the sum of $2,813 and that 
up to that date there had been but one 
death reported carrying a claim of $500. 
This freedom from death among the as- 
sured members participating in the war 
was of short duration and, while in 
April, 1862, it was voted to take war 
risks in accordance with the vote made 
in the previous year, by October of 1862 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Douglas Resigns His 
U. S. Shipping Position 


DEPUTY OF ADMIRAL E. S. LAND 





Chairman of Important Committee of 
Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board; Praise from Roosevelt 





President Roosevelt this week an- 
nounced with regret the resignation of 
Lewis W. Douglas as deputy adminis- 
trator of War Shipping Administration, 
effective April 1. Mr. Douglas, who was 
loaned to the administration by the Mu- 
tual Life of which he is president, be- 
came Admiral Land’s deputy in May, 
1942, after having been a chief adviser 
for some weeks. He has been Admiral 
Land’s deputy on Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board, and chairman of its 
employment and policy committee. His 
principal engagement for sometime was 
working out transport problems with the 
British War Transport Ministry and to 
assist in making the best possible use 
of available tonnage. 


Roosevelt’s Letter 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Douglas President Roosevelt wrote that 
it was “good to know that I can count 
on your help in the future,” and sent 
his warm regards. Mr. Douglas had of- 
fered his services for some other tem- 
porary wartime responsibility later on if 
the President had use for them. 

In his letter to Mr. Roosevelt Mr. 
Douglas said that the President “was 
good enough nearly two vears ago to let 
me become associated with the program 
for the prosecution of the war. In that 
capacity I have been largely preoccupied 
with the task of developing what was an 
infant agency into a full grown organi- 
zation capable of discharging creditablv 
its wartime responsibilities. Due to Ad- 
miral Land’s generous understanding, as 
well as the intelligence, faithfullness and 
industry of those who became associated 
with the War Shipping Administration 
that task has been successfully conclud- 
ed. It is, therefore, justifiable now for 
me to weigh other considerations.” 

Mr. Douglas is a former Director of 
the Budget. 


NEW YORK CLU PROGRAM 
Speakers April 21 Are Walter D. Fuller, 
President Cowley, Hamilton College, 
and Dana Gardner Munro. Princeton 
Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis 
Publishing Co., will interpret the view- 
point of American business men at the 
seminar on current economic and social 
trends to be held April 21 at Waldorf 
Astoria under sponsorship of New York 
Chapter, CLU. Benjamin D. Salinger is 
general committee chairman. Other 
sneakers will include William Harold 
Cowley, president of Hamilton College. 
and Dana Gardner Munro, professor of 
Latin American history at Princeton and 
director of the School of Public and Tn- 

ternational Affairs at that university. 


To Address LAA 


Harry Gardiner, John Hancock ven- 
eral agent, New York, has been added 
to speakers before Eastern Round Ta- 
ble, Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, Belmont-Plaza, New York, March 
3-24, topic being “Sales Promotion for 
the General Agent.” Roger Bourland. 
director of sales promotion, Mutual Life, 
will discuss improving wartime adver- 
tising while Runcie L. Tatnall, CLU, 
executive assistant, home office agency, 
Penn Mutual, will speak on “Making 
Advertising Go to Work.” 

COLONIAL LIFE CHANGES 
At the March meeting of the board 


of directors of the Colonial Life Insur- 
ance Co., Jersey City, William C. Brown 





was promoted from mathematician to 
assistant actuary, and Franklin B. Mul- 
ler, assistant treasurer, was 
assistant comptroller, 


appointed 


State Mutual Life Centenary 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the war hazard premium was raised to 
5% cash on all new permissions, the old 
permits were renewed at the original 
rate. It was also voted to accept new 
policies with the war risk where the 
beneficiary was the wife or children of 
the assured for a limit of not over $500 
at an extra premium of 5%. This 5% 
premium was on the face value of the 
policy and on the $500 risk was $235. 
“The following month the war risk per- 
mission was limited so that it covered 
north of the 34th degree of latitude 
only, which passes through Columbia, S. 
C. If the insured moved below this 
parallel an additional 10% on the amount 
of risk was to be charged. Early in 
1863, the war risks having taken a most 
unfavorable trend, it was voted not to 
take new assurances with the war risk 
but to grant war permissions upon as- 
surance already made up to 50% of the 
amount assured. Four months later a 
definite limit of $2,500 was fixed and on 
policies exceeding $2,500 a permission 
was granted for that amount only. In 
May, 1864, it was voted that the militia, 
if not called into actual service, might 
perform military duties without extra 
charge, but if called into actual service 
the war risk premium should take effect.” 


Governor Bullock Heads Company 


The third president of the company 
was A. H. Bullock, former Governor of 
Massachusetts, who died ten days after 
becoming president. He was succeeded 
by Philip L. Moen, the company’s vice 
president. Mr. Moen had been presi- 
dent of Washburn & Moen Co., one of 
the largest steel plants in the East. 

The fifth president was Augustus 
George Bullock, son of Governor Bullock. 
A graduate of Harvard, he was a promi- 
nent lawyer when elected president. The 
company enjoyed a remarkable growth 
under Mr. Bullock’s administration. For 
vears one of the directors of the com- 
pany was Senator George F. Hoar. J.D. 
E. Jones, who was superintendent of 
agencies for some years, introduced into 
the company agreements which verv 
nearly approach the present general 
agents’ contracts. He was a graduate of 
Brown University and prepared for the 
ministry and before associating himself 
with the State Mutual had preached for 
a number of years. He quickly absorbed 
the theory and practice of the life insur- 
ance business. 

In 1894 the company erected its new 
building which for several years was 
Worcester’s only skyscraper. 

Burton H. Wright was elected sixth 
president in June, 1910. He took over 
the company with $132,500,000 of insur- 
ace outstanding, and assets of $34,700.- 
000. He left it a company with greatly 
increased outstanding insurance, and as- 
sets of $110,000,000. 


Chandler Bullock 


Chandler Bullock, now chairman of the 
board, and for years one of the most 
distinguished men in the business, be- 
came the seventh president in June, 1927. 
He was a son of the fifth president and 
a grandson of the third president of the 
company. A graduate of Harvard and of 
Harvard Law School, he has been for 
vears one of the outstanding citizens of 
New England. He has been president 
of the Worcester Chamber of Commerce 
and chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Worcester Public Library. Durine 
World War I he was chairman of 
Selective Service Board with eighteen 
local draft boards in his jurisdictional 
division. He is president of Worcester 
Travelers’ Aid Society and a director of 
the Children’s Friend Society. He he- 
came counsel of the company in 1905; 
general counsel in 1907; then vice presi- 
dent in 1921, then president. Chandler 
Bullock was one of most able of State 
Mutual presidents. 


George Avery White 
On August 24, 1942, Chandler Bullock, 


after fifteen years as president, reached 
the age of retirement, laid down the 


reins of the presidency and accepted the 
chairmanship of the board. George Avery 
White was elected his successor. After 
completing his education at Williams 
College and Harvard Law School, in- 
terrupted by his service as an enlisted 
man on a destroyer and subsequently 
as a naval officer during World War No. 
1, he practiced law for twelve years de- 
voting much of his time to representing 
insurance and financial interests. In 1933 
he was selected by the Governor of 
Massachusetts to be the conservator of 
the largest and most important bank in 
Massachusetts, outside of Boston, which 
had failed to qualify for reopening after 
the end of the bank holiday. At the 
completion of the reorganization he was 
elected president of .the bank. By 1942 
all claims of the old depositors had been 
paid and the bank was again in a pros- 
perous condition. 

It was felt by Chandler Bullock and 
the directors of the State Mutual that 
Mr. White’s work at the bank had dem- 
onstrated his fitness for the presidency 
of the State Mutual, and his election 
proved a wise one. Although but 45 
vears old Mr. White had been a direc- 
tor of the State Mutual for nine years 
and for five years was on the finance 
committee. He quickly won the con- 
fidence of the home office force and field 
staff, the first full year under his ad- 
ministration being one of the most 
successful in company’s history. Not- 
withstanding the depletion of the agency 
force by reason of men going into the 
armed forces the volume of new busi- 
ness produced and the increase in 
amount of insurance in force were the 
hest of any year since effects of depres- 
sion were felt. Both assets and income 
reached company’s high. All income 
available for new investment was placed 
in support of the war. At present time 
U. S. Government bonds constitute more 
than one-quarter of tangible assets of 
company. The real estate which fell into 
company’s hands through foreclosure has 
to a great extent been sold. What re- 
mains is but 2% of the total assets and 
has been so administered that it will not 
only carry itself but will make its due 
contribution to the required interest in- 
come until a reasonable price can be ob- 
tained for it. 

Mr. White is definitely sales minded 
in attitude; has quickly grasped prob- 
lems of the field, and has invited gen- 
eral agents to present problems. He 
won quick popularity in the home office 
and is meeting every member of the 
home office organization personally at 
4 o'clock teas in his office, a different 
groun coming in each day to he his 
guest, tea, sandwiches and cakes being 
served. Each guest is from a different 
department and in this way not only 
the president and other officers get to 
know the staff personally, but its mem- 
hers become acquainted with each other. 
Effect on home office morale has been 


splendid. 
On December 31, 1943, the total assets 
of State Mutual were $233,135.911: its 


general surplus, $9.561.049; its total in- 
come for 1943 $33,545,872. New life in- 
surance sales during 1943 were 29.61% 
greater than in 1942. Total outstanding 
insurance was $653,488,472. United States 
securities constituted 24.7% of its total 
assets. During the year $7,800,520 be- 
came payable to beneficiaries as result 
of deaths or maturity of policies. 


Company’s Officers 


In addition to Chairman Bullock and 
President White the chief officers of the 
company are these: 

Ross B. Gordon, vice president; Rich- 
ard C. Guest, vice president and actu- 
arv; Stephen Ireland, vice president; 
Irving T. F. Ring, vice president and 
general counsel; Nelson P. Wood, secre- 
tarv; Donald W. Campbell, treasurer; 
Robert H. Denny, superintendent of 
agencies: Hiram H. Amiral, medical di- 
rector; James H. Eteson, auditor. Dr. 
Amiral is with the country’s armed 
services, 


Mutual Benefit Lexington 
Agency Wins Double Awar:} 





EDGAR RICHARDSON 


The Lexington agency, Mutual Ben 
fit, was the 1943 winner of both of the 
annual trophies awarded by the con 
pany, according to an announcement by 

. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies. Edgar Richardson, who is this year 
celebrating his twenty- fifth anniversary 
as an agency head is general agent. Mr. 
Richardson had formerly been the com- 
pany’s general agent in Mexico and 
Missouri. He has been head of the Lex 
ington agency since 1927. 

The President’s Trophy is presented 
annually to the agency which has done 
the best all-round job. Its fieldmen must 
be earning a satisfactory living in the 
business; there must be a_ substantial 
number of new men making progress 
toward success; the quality of the writ- 
ten business must be high. The New 
Organization Award is presented by the 
agency department to the agency which 
has done the best job of adding new 
men and helping them in the develop 
ment of their selling talents. 

The Nashua agency, coverine New 
Ifampshire and Vermont, was runner 
up for the President’s Trophy. Nashua 
von this trophy for 1936, 1940 and 1942 
The Cincinnati agency won honorable 
mention in the competition for the New 
Organization Award. 


NASHVILLE BMA AGENTS MEET 


A sales conference was held for Busi 
ness Men’s Assurance representatives 
reporting business through the Nashville 
—— office under the supervision o! 

B. Moates, March 2. Executive Vice 
Piaceieee Te Higdon and Assistant 
Vice President J. W. Sayler represented 
the home office. A feature of the pro 
~— was a talk by Tennessee leader, 

M. Black, who ranked twelfth among 
ic company’s leading producers for 
1943. During the six year period Mr 
Moates has served as manager of tl 
Tennessee branch office, production ha 
increased approximately 300%. 








NATIONAL LIFE INCREASES 

The National Life of Vermont report 
1 gain of 40% in paid for business fo: 
February over the same month a yea: 
ago. Insurance in force for the mont! 
increased $3,349,628, for a total of $648, 
150,577. 


BOGARDUS AGENCY SUPERVISOR 

Wesley A. H. French was recently aj) 
pointed supervisor in the Bogardu 
agency, Union Mutual, Boston. He was 
formerly associated with the Monarcl 
Life in Providence. 








R. Barney Shields, Great Nationa 
Life, has been elected a director and 
president of the Dallas Association 0! 
Life Underwriters to fill out the unex 
pired term of Charles E. Seay, South 
western Life, who is now in the Army 
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To Clifford L. McMillen 


HE JOINED AGENCY IN _ 1932 





Larve Personal Producer; Active in 
Business Insurance and Pension Trust 


Field; McMillen Alumnus 


The Bis sco L. McMillen general 
age Northwestern Mutual Life, 347 
\fa ison Avenue, New York, announces 

the appointment of 
™ ‘J. Robert Guy as 
assistant to the 
general agent. He 
will succeed Wil- 
liam L. Momsen 
who becomes gen- 
eral agent of the 
company in Boston 

on May 1. 
A graduate of the 
University of Wis- 
J. Robert Guy consin, class of ’26, 
mechanical engin- 
eeriig, Mr. Guy is a member of Phi 
Kappa Psi fraternity. At time of his 
raduation he elected from a consider- 
able number of opportunities offered to 
take a position with the Chain Belt Co. 
of Milwaukee. After serving his appren- 

ticeship with that company in its Mil- 
watikee plant he entered sales work in 
its sales export department from 1928 
to 1932, first in Milwaukee and then in 
New York City. In 1932 he resigned and 
became associated with the McMillen 
agency as an agent. He has been a 
highly successful personal producer from 
the beginning and has the CILU degree. 

Always active in the McMillen agency 
projects Mr. Guy was particularly help- 
ful in preparation of the Confidential 
Check List, especially designed for serv- 
ice men which was given wide publicity 
by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and which is daily being used 
by many agents throughout the country. 
He has done considerable work in the 
business insurance and_ pension trust 
fields, and believes that joint work is 
the answer to many problems of the 
new agent and that such joint work is 
helpful even between experienced agents 
when special underwriting situations 
arise. 








McMillen Alumnus 

In making this appointment from his 
own ranks Mr. McMillen is carrying out 
his long-held belief of the desirability 
of life insurance career building in terms 

of continuity of service in same _ busi- 
ness, with same company. Many Mc- 
Millen “graduates” now hold important 
positions with the Northwestern Mutual. 
Grant L. Hill went from the McMillen 
agency to the home office in 1933 to be- 
come director of agencies. Among the 
McMillen alumni who became general 
agents are these: 

Harry L. French, general agent in 
Madison, who succeeded Mr. McMillen 
there when the latter became general 
agent in Milwaukee; R. H. Pickford, 
general agent, Cedar Rapids, Ia. who 
was his closest associate in the last war; 
Victor M. Stamm, who succeeded Mr. 
McMillen as general agent in Milwaukee 
when the latter came to New York; 
Russell P. Thierbach his educational di- 
rector and production manager in Mil- 
waukee, who went to home office as as- 
sistant director of agencies and later to 
Cleveland as general agent; Charles A. 
V.taw, educational director in Mil- 
waukee and again with Mr. McMillen in 
N » York, who _is Scranton general 
a ; Glenn B. Dorr, who was a unit 
n ae with McMillen agency here, 
anl is now Connecticut State general 
agent; James H. Copeland, special agent 
in Milwaukee, and now general agent in 
D. venport; and Mr. Momsen who be- 
cones general agent in Boston May 1 
W th the exception of Grant L. Hill and 
Gonn B. Dorr all of these men started 
th ir life insurance careers with the 
N rthwestern and with Mr. McMillen. 





C. Mersfelder, Oklahoma State 
In.nager, Kansas City Life, announced 
thet the annual summer camping party 
0! the agency will be held June 5. 





| Robert Guy Assistant | 











PRINCIPLES 


For 68 years—ever since 
its founding—The  Pru- 
dential has followed four 
important principles of 
operation: 


@ To conduct our business in such 
a way that all obligations can be 
met promptly and in full. 


@ To furnish insurance protection 
at the lowest cost consistent 
with safety and security. 


@ To offer different policies and 
different payment plans so that 
as many people as possible can 
enjoy the security of life insur- 
ance protection. 


@ To provide and maintain a high 
type of helpful service. 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














John T. Silver Manager 
Of Martin T. Ford Agcy. 


FORD RETIRES; LONG CAREER 








Leonora B. Licht Relinquishes Agency’s 
Administration, But Continues with 
Society; Her Great Record 





Martin T. Ford, for twenty-three 
years a general agent of Equitable So- 
ciety in this city, and for sixty years in 
insurance, has resigned, and simultane- 
ously Mrs. Leonora B. Licht, who has 
directed the Ford agency for many 
years during the enforced absence of 
Mr. Ford in the South, and who is one 





JOHN T. SILVER 


of the most able life insurance women 
in New York, will relinquish her acti- 
vities as associate agency manager, but 
will continue affiliation with the Society. 
John T. Silver, assistant manager of the 
agency, has been appointed agency man- 
ager. 

This reorganization was announced by 
Mrs. Licht at a luncheon-meeting here 
March 14 at which she presided and 
which was attended by entire member- 





LEONORA B. LICHT 


ship of the agency and by Vice Presi- 
dents Graham, Welch, Dalager and 
Bushnell and Medical Director Daley of 
the Society. Mr. Graham told members 
of the agency of the high regard in 
which Mr. Ford and Mrs. Licht are held 
by the Equitable. Mr. Ford’s record 
over the years has of outstanding, 
and he called Mrs. Licht an extraordi- 
nary capable administrator who had the 
gift of inspiring loyalties and stimulating 
her associates. He said she was retiring 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Lincoln Praises Sales Congresses 


Metropolitan Life President Also Eulogizes American College 
of Life Underwriters and Training Methods; Industrial 
Agent Wm. S. Carpenter on Program 


Appearing before the Sales Congress 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York on Thursday of last week 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metro- 
politan Life, highly praised sales con- 
eresses, educational activities of the life 
underwriters associations of the country, 
chartered — life (CLU), 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and life insurance training. Chairman of 


underwriters 


the congress was Osborne Bethea, gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual Life, New York. 
Mr. Lincoln 


pressing the satisfaction of the Metro- 


began his talk by ex- 


politan with the fact that a prominent 
place on the program had been given to 
an Industrial insurance agent—William 
S. Carpenter of the New Rochelle agency 
who has been working on a debit of 200 
families and who since his contract 
date, 1941, had paid for $600,000 Ordin- 
ary in addition to the Industrial insur- 
ance he had written. He referred to 
Mr. Carpenter’s achievement as an ex- 
ample of what an agent can accomplish 
by training, intelligence, concentration 
and industry. 


Close Relationship of Industrial and 
Ordinary 


“T wonder if you have stopped to think 
what Industrial business is,” he said to 
the congress. “To my mind, it is the 
little acorns from which the great Ordi- 
nary oaks grow. More and more, Indus- 
trial business is coming close to and 
parallel with the Ordinary business. The 
policyholders are becoming more and 
more alike, and all along the line the 
relationship between the Ordinary and 
Industrial is closer.” 

Highly praising sales congresses in life 
insurance, Mr. Lincoln said they were 
doing great work in helping field men 
reach the goal of better training and 
better understanding. Not only are con- 
eresses numerous throughout the coun- 
try and are being constantly held, but 
they succeed in keeping before the pro- 
duction forces the thought of improve- 
ment in sales methods. 


Training 


Mr. Lincoln told briefly what the Met- 
ropolitan Life is doing in sales training. 
He had something to do with the or 
ganization under Henry FE. North, now 
vice president in charge of Pacific Coast 
territory, of the field training of the 
company some years ago. Henry FE. was 
succeeded in the field training work by 
Cecil North, second vice president. “We 
have devoted much attention to field 
training,” he said. “We try to make the 
selling of life insurance as much of a 
profession as we possibly can, and | 
know that you look upon yourselves as 
professional men and _ professional wo- 


” 


men, 

Mr. Lincoln said that once while in 
conversation with Insurance Superin 
tendent Louis H. Pink he was asked by 
the Superintendent to tell something 
about the training methods of the Met- 
ropolitan. Mr. Pink asked “How much 
does it cost the company to carry on 
this field training?” The Metronolitan 
Life president answered: “More than 
$1,000,000 a year,” to which Superinten- 
dent Pink responded: “Little enough.” 

This training, Mr. Lincoln said, had 
paid “big dividends,” such as larger 
earnings for field men; smaller turnover 
of agents; better service to policyhold- 
ers. “I know many companies are doing 
something along the same line as we are 
doing, but give our experience as an 
example,” he said 

Mr. Lincoln saw growing opportunities 
for the field man. Millions of service 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 


men are coming back from the war who 
will be fore life insurance conscious 
than they were when they went away. 
Then, too, the trend of present economy 
is in direction of smaller estates. Tax 
burdens are also bringing this about. 
“Protection of small estates and of 
families of those creating them, or have 
created them, present a situation giivng 
added responsibilty to such men and wo- 
men as are at this congress and better 


a 
Snes 








training helps you men and women to 
take care of these growing needs.’ 


American College of Life Underwriters 
In discussing the American College of 

Life Underwriters and the CLU certi- 

ficates it awards Mr. Lincoln said: 

“We look upon its work as an im- 
portant and valuable development in the 
whole system of life insurance. Two of 
our officers are on its board of directors 
and we give the college our financial 
support. It has been a pleasure for me 
to address a personal letter of congratu- 
lation to each member of our company 
who becomes a CLU.” 

In discussing the foundation of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
Mr. Lincoln said that among those who 
had first interested him in it were the 
late Edward A. Woods, general agent, 
Equitable Society, Pittsburgh, and Julian 
S. Myrick, then general agent, Mutual 
Life, and now second vice president. 


William S. Carpenter 


It is not often that an Industrial agent 
appears as a featured speaker at a large 
sales congress in this state, nor is it 
often that any kind of agent has made a 
better record in a short career in the 
business than that of William S. Car- 
penter. A graduate of Cornell University, 
with degree of B. A. he spent ten years 
working for Retail Credit Co. In 1941 he 
left to enter the field with Metropolitan 
Life in New Rochelle agency. 

Mr. Carpenter said that the longer he 
remained in the insurance business the 
more highly he regarded it. He explained 
his method of work. His routine is to 
start the planning of the week ahead 
each Friday. First, he cleans up the of- 
fice details, the correspondence and simi- 
lar items, and then he outlines what he 
will do for the remainder of the week. 
As a rule he devotes about eight hours 
a week to preparation. He knows exactly 
where he will go at all times. Soon after 
he entered life insurance in 1941 he was 
impressed by the fact that irrespective 
of the economic. situation somebody 


_ 








Plus Signs 


are PLENTIFUL! 


“Plus signs” are plentiful along the road Pacific 
Mutual ficld representatives have traveled during 
1943. Some 50 Million Dollars of new Pacific 
Mutual protection has been placed and paid for 
in the year—a “plus” of 32% over 1942 and a net 
gain in insurance in force of around 20 Million 
Dollars e For the carecr-underwriter with Pacific 
Mutual, there’s a world of satisfaction in such 
“plus signs”. They represent increased personal 
earnings. They are tangible products of those 
sound features of coverage and operation which 
constantly inspire Pacific Mutual representatives 
to say, “Ours is a distinctive company”. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


b 
Z 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH > ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


PAciFIC MUTUAL.--A DISTINCTIVE COMPAN, Featuring the New 





\ Plan that Pays 


Sales Congress Speaker 
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JAMES A McLAIN 


President of Guardian Life, was one of 
the speakers before the New York Sales 
Congress. His address was reported in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week. 





is always in the lead in production in 
every agency, and he became ambitious 
to be a leader. It also was apparent 
to him that there were certain cualifica- 
tions needed for leadership and _ he 
studied what those qualifications should 
be, and tried to posses them. Planning, 
intensive study of needs, constant at- 
tention to his debit opened the way to 
his success. He does some work during 
at least four nights a week. Incidentally, 
last week he was made an_ assistant 
manager of the New Rochelle agency 
of Metropolitan. 


HEAR SERGEANT FEDORK 

A stirring talk on what Red Cross 
means to the armed service in the la- 
cific battle area was made to New York 
Sales Congress last week by Sergeant 
Michael Fedork who participated in the 
landing: at Guadacanal and was in other 
engagements. He has rceived a Presi- 
dential star citation and the Navy Cross. 


PRESIDENTS’ MEETINGS VOLUME 











Proceedings of Thirty-sixth and Thirty- 
seventh Annual Meetings Combined 
in 173 Page Volume 


Combined in one volume, printed pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-sixth and _ thirty- 
seventh annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents were 
issued last week. Although published 
last year in pamphlet form, the proceed- 
ings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, 
which consist of a report by Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, manager and general counsel 
of the Association, have been included 
in the volume, as an appendix, to pre- 
serve the continuity of these annual 
publications. The thirty-sixth anzual 
meeting was held on December 11, 142, 
and the thirty-seventh annual mee‘ing 
on December 2-3, 1943. Both meet igs 
were held at the Waldorf Astoria, * ew 
York City. 

Copies of the volume, which cont«ins 
173 pages, are being sent to life in "r- 
ance executives and agents, supervi- ‘Ty 
officials, libraries, health organizati ns, 
insurance journals, and daily newspa’ °rs 
throughout the United States and ( in- 
ada and also to other interested pers 1S. 
A cumulative index of the printed © '0- 
ceedings during the Association’s thi ty- 
seven years of activity and a comy -te 
list of pamphlets available at the A 0- 
ciation’s office for free distribution «re 
included in the volume. 

The attendance list for the thi 
seventh annual meeting, published in lie 
volume, discloses that members id 
guests totaled 493 and that 105 life 1 
surance companies of the United St: ¢s 
and Canada were represented. 
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H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY B3Wodais 
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February 28th, 1944 





Mr. H. Arthur Schmidt, General Agent r 5 that ou 00 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Pp oving y t 
217 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Arthur: can profit from using the facili- 


The outstanding results achieved by you and your organi- 
zation in connection with the Pension Trust:of [zl a 
& Co., Inc., have so pleased us that I destre to convey ties and experience of our Agency 
to you my sincerest appreciation. 

Starting from scratch, you closed the case in less than 
thirty days, completed sixty eight medical examinations, 
had the Trust Agreement drawn and signed and collected 
the aggregate premiums - a work of art, if I may say so} A 


Particularly impressive were the speed with which you “es 
received Home Office underwriting action and the prompt- 
ness with which the contracts were issued. 


To be honest with you, I thought that if the Pension <A 
case were sold, in the face of the competition we had, it 9 
we would be doing an excellent job, But when through 

your keen analysis of their business and individual situa- 
tions, as well as buying power, we were able to superimpose 
on the Pension Trust, $255,000. Key Man Ordinary Life In- 
surance with premiums aggregating some $11,000,, that 
indeed was a stroke of genius. My thanks too, to your 

most competent associates whose assistance was invaluable, \S u 


Needless to say, the terms under which you handled the 
case made our arrangement with you a most profitable one 
to us. It is my hope that in the days that lie ahead, we = 
may be able to reciprocate your many kindnesses and cour- 

ol " . ’ (a booklet ) 





Yours most sincerely, 


aa Gleaned from Company's 100th Ann- 


ual report. Ask for your copy. 








It's our most popular publication, 





(original on file) 


: r-) 
be Aer.— New England Mutual Retirement Income Insurance, annual and 


discounted premium basis. Competitively unbeatable. Ask for illustration. 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
Wheeler H. King, C.L.U. General Agent J. Arch Williams 
Ass't to General Agent Agency Supervisor 


AN AGENCY SERVICE THAT MEETS THE MOST EXACTING DEMANDS 
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Pru. to Help N. J. Enroll 
War Service Voters 


GOVERNOR THANKS COMPANY 





President D’Olier Designates Vice Presi- 
dents Jaques and Volk to 
Assist in Tabulation 





Governor Walter E. Edge of New 
Jersey has accepted an offer by The 
Prudential to assist the state in enrolling 
the soldier vote for New Jersey. It is 
estimated that there are 450,000 New 
Jersey voters in the armed service. 

Colonel Franklin D’Olier, president of 
The Prudential, has designated Alfred F. 
Jaques and Harry F, Volk, vice presi- 
dents of the company, to assist Adjutant 
General James T. Bowers in tabulating 
the service post office addresses of New 
Jersey soldiers and sailors. 

The Governor has appointed State 
Finance Commissioner Frank E. Walsh 
to serve with General Bowers and 
Messrs. Jaques and Volk on a special 
committee to work out the program. He 
also has enlisted air raid wardens and 
state’s civilian defense to start a house- 
to-house canvass on April 1 in order to 
obtain the service post office addresses 
of members of the armed forces from 
New Jersey. 

Will Help Prepare County Lists of 

Service Addresses 


It is the plan of The Prudential to co- 
operate in preparation of the county 
lists of these service addresses for dis- 
tribution to the county clerks, who are 
authorized to mail special service bal- 
lots to the persons listed. This clerical 
work will relieve the staff of Adjutant 
General Bowers which, he has said, is 
inadequate to perform the huge task. 

In a statement accepting The Pru- 
dential offer Governor Edge expressed 
the hope that the soldier vote could be 
enrolled at a comparatively small ex- 
pense to the state instead of the heavy 
expenditure indicated originally. The 
Governor thanked Colonel D’Olier for 
his patriotic service in offering the com- 
pany’s facilities. 





E. P. GREENWOOD DEAD 





President of Great Southern Life of 
Houston Was Preparing for Annual 
Meeting of Company 
i, P. Greenwood, 68 years old, presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Lite of 
Houston, died in Houston March 11 
atter a very brief illness. He had gone 
from Dallas, where he had made his 
home for several years, to Houston to 
prepare for the company’s annual meet- 

ing scheduled for April 14. 

In early life Mr. Greenwood was a 
teacher. He entered life insurance as an 
agent of the Equitable Society, later 
going with Northwestern Mutual and 
various Texas companies. He was a 
native of Barry County, Mo., was reared 
in Red River County, Texas, began his 
insurance career in 1909 when he or- 
ganized the Wichita Southern Life in 
Wichita Falls, and in 1918 moved to 
Dallas to become vice president and 
general manager of the Great Southern. 
He was elected president in 1921. 

He is survived by two sons, Pat M. 
Greenwood of Dallas and Lt. F. J. Green- 
wood; and two daughters, Mrs. William 
Sexton and Mrs. J. G. Jones, both of 
Houston. He was buried in Houston 


March 13. 





~/HOLMES SEEKS REELECTION 


John J. Holmes, Montana State Audi- 
tor and Insurance Commissioner, has an- 
nounced that he will be a candidate at 
the coming primaries for renomination 
on the Democratic ticket. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 














HEARD On The WAY 





The recent comprehensive coverage of 
professional entertainers of the armed 
forces overseas, taken by USO-Shows, 
Inc., amounts to $4,000,000 insurance. 
Agent is Ward K. Wesley of Veitch, 
Shaw & Remsen, Inc., New York, and 
case was placed through the Fairbanks 
agency of United States Life, 80 John 
Street, New York. 





Francis Kernan, distinguished Utica, 
N. Y., lawyer, and a director of Equi- 
table Society since 1928, died this week. 
Funeral Wednesday was attended among 
others by Vice Presidents William J. 
Graham and Major A. E. Tuck and by 
Joseph Boldt, superintendent of Group 
department, Equitable Society. John D. 
Kernan, father of Francis, and also a 
lawyer, was a director of Society also. 


Under the headline, “$25,000,000 Worth 
Of Golden Rule” Jay H. Emerson, 
starting his fiftieth year with New York 
Life in Chicago, got a feature play of 
two columns in Chicago Sunday Herald- 
American. Some of outstanding citizens 
of Chicago have formed a committee to 
make his 50th year his best business 
vear. 





The extent to which the war has cut 
into the personnel of insurance com- 
panies is shown by The Prudential 
which now has about 9,300 home office 
employes compared with 12,000 before 
the war. To make up for the loss there 
has been a 20% increase in working 
hours. In fact a considerably larger 
amount of new business is being taken 
care of by the reduced staff although 
some departments have a lessened vol- 
ume of work. 

Uncle Francis. 





PROMOTIONS AT WAR DEP’T 


Majors Frank D. Gallaher and H. Ladd 

Plumley Have Been Made Lieut. 

Colonels; Both in Insurance Unit 

Major H. Ladd Plumley, chief of the 
life insurance section of the insurance 
unit, United States Army, office of the 
fiscal director, Washington, D. C., and 
Frank D. Gallaher, chief of the cas- 
ualty section, have been promoted to 
lieutenant colonels. 

Lieut. Col. Plumley was formerly with 
the Travelers Insurance Co. Lieut. Col. 
Gallaher was formerly with the Royal 
Indemnity Co.’s metropolitan department 
in New York. Chief of the insurance 
branch of the fiscal division of War De- 
partment is Col. Reese F. Hill, formerly 
with the Fidelity & Casualty Co. 











PENSION TRUST (cont.) 


GROUP UNDERWRITING 


*K 


Occidental underwrites all its Pen- 
sion Trust cases of 25 lives or more 
on a Group basis. Why? 


Kvery employer: Wants to avoid 
lost time in plant operations. 


wvery employee: Wants to have 
insurance — regardless of insur- 


ability. 


Ever ‘y agent: Wants to install the 
case vials a minimum of work* 


* Occidental Home Office aid includes spec tally prepared propos- 


and ion manual. 





als, one-year Term comy 


Occidental Life 


INSUR 


ANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


"We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 

















MARTIN T. FORD 


Ford Agency Change 
(Continued from Page 5) 


as administrator of the agency at her 
own request. 


Careers of Messrs. Silver and Ford 


and Mrs. Licht 


The new manager, John A. Silver, was 
educated in England and in Montreal. 
He began his insurance career as as- 
sistant to cashier in Winnipeg office of 
Travelers, and coming to New York be- 
came office manager of L. D. Landau 
agency, Guardian Life. He joined the 
Ford.agency and for sixteen years has 
been assistant manager. He is a member 
of the faculty of the life agents’ train- 
ing course and chairman of public re- 
lations committee of Life Supervisors 
Association of New York; is a _ past 
master of Truth Lodge, F. & A. M. and 
is chairman of the educational survey 
committee, Yonkers Council of Parents 
and Teachers, and member of the Com- 
mittee of 100, City of Yonkers, where 
he resides. 

When the Brooklyn Life was rein- 
sured by Equitable in 1901 Martin T 
ord, its leading general agent in New 
York, was appointed a manager for 
Equitable in company’s New York miet- 
ropolitan department. In early years 
with Society his agency’s business was 
largely his own personal production as 
he wrote more than a hundred policies 
annually, but within a few years he be- 
gan gathering a strong agency force 
and by 1922 its annual production had 
passed the $16,500,000 mark. 


Contributing largely to this growth in 
volume and expansion in personnel was 
a young secretary and general assistant, 
Leonora Buxbaum who became Leonora 
B. Licht. To her Mr. Ford gradually re- 
linquished a great deal of the manage- 
ment of the agency, and when he °s- 
tablished a residence in Florida because 
of his health she was given comp!cte 
charge of the conduct of his organi’a- 
tion and virtually became operating h: ad 
of the agency. 

During her association with Mr. Ford 
she has been in close touch with :1¢ 
recruiting and training of hundreds of 
agents, has helped them with innum:r- 
able problems; and has had much to |o 
with supervision of the work which v.15 
required in the production of $250,0( ',- 
000 of new insurance with more tl 
$9,000,000 in premiums placed on ‘1 
books of the Ford agency in the p st 
twenty years since she has been 
charge for Mr. Ford. She has freque 
ly been called upon by fellow Equita 
managers in New York for help in fo: 
ulating various new business campaig 
In 1943 she was made a member of I. '¢ 
Underwriters Association of City of Nv 
York board of directors, and has b« 
active in League of Life Insurance V 
men. She has been a speaker at seve 
panel discussions. 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of OMAHA 


An Old Line Legal Reserve Stock Company | 














NOW READY TO DO BUSINESS IN THE 


: GREATER NEW YORK AREA 





d 
- with BROKERS and INDEPENDENT LIFE AGENTS 
sal, 
aS- © 
of 
be- 
Attractive Features and Coverages: 
rhe 
las 
per 1. Total and Permanent Disability Benefits of $10 per 5. Liberal Settlement Options. 
In- . 
re- thousand on all life forms except term. 6. Ultra modern types of low cost life insurance. 
rs | : ‘cs i - 
a | 2. wie agg term policies renewable and automatically con 7. Retirement Income Policies on Male and Female Lives. 
nd : = 
- | 3. Ten, fifteen and twenty year convertible term policies. 8. Annual Premium Deferred Annuities. 
| j ‘ . & Premium I i ities. 
ne 4. Family Income, Educational and Salary Continuance 9. Single Premium Immediate and Deferred Annuities 
Riders. 10. A Realistic Underwriting Attitude. 
So | 
| = ————_ 
“W | . . . . 
or | Complete Protection Combination Policy 
‘t- 
Ts (Combining Life, Old Age Saving, Accident, Health and Hospital Insurance) 
as 
as 
es | For Business and Professional Men and Women Only 
ul DEATH BENEFITS ACCIDENTS BENEFITS 
r 
Death by Accident (Public Carrier) $7,500.00 Loss of Both Hands or Both Arms. . $2,500.00 
im | Serer ; 5,000.00 Loss of Both Feet or Both Legs. . 2,500.00 
aS Death by Illness Spee’ otf 2,500.00 jon “ Fagor See ha hea ares 
Oss O ne Hand an ne Foot. A .00 
Mt, ILLNESS BENEFITS Loss of One Hand or One Arm 833.33 
ea Confining Illness, per month (For Life) $100.00 Loss of One Foot or One Leg 833.33 
Non-Confining Illness, per month 50.00 i 2 oe Bye... as 625.00 
4 otal Disability, per mont <r: 
ee HOSPITAL BENEFITS Partial Disability, per month ‘ 50.00 
“8 Additional Monthly Benefits While in Hospital (Either III- 
te saan ae Saal $100.00 All the Above Benefits Are Doubled for 


Specified Travel Accidents 


d . Plus CN EDO: AAs Ee $ 200.00 
, Incidental Hospital Expense Allowance Up to 25.00 Physician’s and Surgeon’s Fees................ 25.00 
( (For Operating Room, Laboratory, Medicines, Anesthesia and Other Expenses All Premiums Waived in Event of Permanent Total Disability from Either 
€ Incident to Hospitalization) Sickness or Accident. 


; PREMIUM AT AGE 35—$105.50 ANNUALLY 
‘ | Larger or Smaller Benefits Also Available 


JUERGENS & EDGEWORTH 


General Agents 
102 Maiden Lane Tel. BOWLING GREEN 9-8460 New York, N. Y. 
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New York Life Added 
$341,000,000 to Assets 


U. S. SECURITIES $1,608,000,000 








Company Entering Its Centenary Year; 
Great Opportunities Lie Ahead, 
Says President Harrison 





President George L. Harrison of the 
99 year old New York Life said in his 
annual report that the company’s assets 
were $3,342,000,000 on December 31, 
1943, and that surplus funds held for 
general contingencies were $215,000,000. 
Largest items in assets are $1,608,000,000 
of U. S. Government obligations, equal- 
ling 48% of company’s total assets. 
Company added $341, 000,000 to this item 
during the year. “For the protection of 
its policyholders as well as for the fur- 
therance of the public interest the com- 
pany has adhered to its wartime policy 
of investing its funds primarily in the 
obligations of the U. S. Government,” 
said President Harrison. 

Dividends 

For 1944 the company declared the 
same dividend scale as was applicable 
for 1943. Dividends payable in 1944 
amount to $33,600,000. 

Real estate holdings, acquired under 
foreclosure, were valued at $38,250,000 
December 31, 1943, which is but slightly 
more than 1% of the total assets. Book 
value of foreclosed real estate sold dur- 
ing year amounted to $22,900,000. 

Life insurance sales during 1943 were 
$452,000,000; an increase of 12% over 
previous year. Terminations because of 
lapse and surrender were lowest in 
twenty-four years. Total insurance in 
force on December 31 was $7,340,000,000. 

Mortality experience in 1943 did not 
differ greatly from 1940 despite fact that 
last year there were approximately $,- 
500,000 of war claims including deaths 
of men in service not caused by an act 
of war. More than 1,700 of company’s 
employes and agents are in the armed 
services. 

Fight on Increased Cost of Living 

Discussing increasing cost of living 
President Harrison said: “Although the 
life insurance business, by its very na- 
ture, is an important influence against 
inflation, nevertheless the company has 
felt that, in these days of war employ- 
ment and shortages of civilian goods, it 
should make every reasonable effort to 
play its part in the fight against an ex- 
cessive rise in the cost of living. Ac- 
cordingly, it has taken an active part 
in the cooperative advertising program 
undertaken by 116 life insurance com- 
panies to help prevent an uncontrolled 
rise in prices and the cost of living. 
Its purpose is to encourage people to 
do voluntarily those things which will 
divert spendable funds into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings rather than 
into unnecessary goods. The company 
joined in this program believing that it 
was a timely contribution to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the country 
as a whole and that it would directly 
serve the best interests of its policy- 
holders. On April 12, 1944, the New York 
Life enters its 100th year in a strong 
position. The company looks forward 
earnestly to the responsibilities and 
great opportunities which lie ahead.” 





HEADS BRITISH ACTUARIES 

R. C. Simmonds, actuary and life 
manager of the Alliance of London, has 
been elected president of British In- 
stitute of Actuaries, to succeed H. E. 
Melville in June. 





HOME OFFICE FOR HAWAII 





Action by United States Life; Brainard 
& Black Agency There Writing 
Constantly Increasing Volume 


The United States Life is opening a 
new office in Honolulu as a “home of- 
fice for Hawaii” which will act upon ap- 
plications for new insurance, issue poli- 
cies, settle claims, grant loan and sur- 
render values and, in general, render 
all home office services to the com- 
pany’s policyholders and their benefi- 
ciaries in the territory. 

“Because of the ever-increasing 
volume of business being written in Ha- 
waii by the Brainard & Black agency,’ 
said President Mansfield Freeman, “we 
feel there is a definite need for a home 
office in Hawaii with full authority to 
issue policies and render other neces- 
sary policyholders service.” Brainard & 
Black agency produced the largest vol- 
ume of business in 1943 of all the com- 
pany’s agencies. 





Supt. Dineen’s Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


normally required to make him a good 
life underwriter. 

“Section 213 of the New York Insur- 
ance Law contains a precise control over 
the specific items of first year commis- 
sions, renewal commissions, first year ex- 
penses and total expenses. Heretofore, 
salaries have been considered merely as a 
substitute for first year commissions. It 
was to afford some relief in the rigidity 
of Section 213 that an amendment was 
ctiacted in..1943 allowing salaries as the 
facts might justify and with the approval 
of the Superintendent of Insurance to be 
allocated in part against first year ex- 
penses and in part against renewal ex- 
penses. 

“Thus companies are enabled to develop 
salary plans but within the same overall 
cost which is still retained in the law. The 
Department has approved to date six such 
plans of life insurance companies. Of 
course, human nature being what it is, a 
salary system is not in itself a panacea. 
The wisdom and economy of a salary sys- 
tem must in the final analysis rest on the 
good judgment of management in its se- 
lection, training and regulation of its 
salaried agents. If the turnover of agents 
can be lessened, this would be for the 
ultimate benefit of policyholders and at 
the same time would tend to stabilize the 
income of the producing force.” 


Investments 


In discussing classes of investments to 
total admitted assets of forty-nine large 
UO, companies, Superintendent Dineen 
ere figures in periods from 1927 to 1943. 
In 1927 U. s. Government bonds owned 
were 3.4% in 1927 and 33.4% in 1943. 
Real estate holdings went from 1.9% in 
1927 to 3.5% in 1943; mortgages declined 
from 43.1% in 1927 to 17.2% in 1943. 
Policy loans decreased from 12% in 1927 
to 6.1% in 1943. 

The New York Department’s studies of 
U. S. Government bond holdings of the 
state’s five largest life companies at the 
end of 1942 showed that the average yield 
of those bonds was in the neighborhood of 
2.5%. Approximately 60% of the bonds 
run for periods of fifteen years or larger 
as compared to approximately 35% at 
end of 1940. Thus the maturity dates are 
longer. 

“Even if the war should end, the in- 
vestment situation is not one which is 
likely to change quickly,” said the Super- 
intendent. “Economists believe that on 
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Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the Cause 
of Freedom. Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 
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account of the necessity of Government 
refinancing low interest rates can be ex- 
pected to continue. Policyholders are like- 
ly to feel the effect of this in the cost 
of life insurance. In a democratic society 
faced with the necessity for self-preserva- 
tion this is a small and understandable 
contribution which everyone should cheer- 
fully bear. 


Fraternal Societies 


Superintendent Dineen said that the New 
York insurance law, up to January 1, 1943, 
permitted fraternal societies to issue new 
certificates with reserves based on an in- 
terest assumption as high as 4%. While 
many societies have been more conservative 
during recent years by adopting interest 
rates of 3% or 34%% on new certificates, 
nevertheless the situation is that a sub- 
stantial volume of old business carries 4% 
reserves. 


In meeting the situation the Superin- 
tendent believes that certain basic principles 
must be kept in mind. First, it is a 
mental that the 4% contracts should, 
the final analysis, be self-supporting ‘aa 
should not depend upon or endanger the 
more adequate rate classes of certificates 
issued at 3% or 3%%. Second, in judg- 
ing the actuarial solvency of an authorized 
fraternal, the Department must necessarily 
make its determination on the basis of the 
contribution rates actually being charged 
without regard to the Society's right to 
make extra assessments. * * * There are 
some societies where some kind of a re- 
rating or readjustment is clearly in order.” 


INSURANCE IN CANADA 





During 1943 Net Written Was 84% 
Over 1942; Total in Force More 
Than 8% Billions 
During the year 1943 the net amount 
of life insurance effected in Canada was 
$887,522,851, an increase of 8.4% over 
the corresponding amount effected in 
1942. Of this total Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $684,488,579, Industrial to 
$142,596,202, and Group to $60,438,070. 
Total net business in force in Canada 
on December 31, 1943, was $8,534,135,275, 
this being an increase of 8.4% over the 
corresponding amount in force at the 
end of 1942. Of total in force, Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $6,360,579,393; In- 
dustrial, $1,191,067,675; and Group $982,- 
488,207. Canadian companies carried $5,- 
586,515,785 and British and United States 
companies, $2,947,619,490. (The amount 
of insurance in force carried by two 
United States companies was adjusted 
during the year to show juvenile insur- 
ance at the ultimate level amount in- 
stead of at the amount currently ei- 
fective. This adjustment caused an in- 
crease of $44,628,505 in force as at De- 
cember 31, 1942, comprising $3,980,7'\0 
Ordinary insurance and $40,647,805 In- 

dustrial insurance.) 

Total net business in force in Canaia 
of Canadian fraternal societies was $130 - 
162,172, and of foreign fraternal soci 
ties, $80,024,360, or a total for fratern.| 
societies of $210,186,532. 
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THE AGENCY WITH COMPLETE LIFE 





INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE — ANNUITIES AND PENSION TRUSTS 


HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 
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Be Creative, Bendiner 
Says in Last 1944 Talk 


oR AGENTS WILL BE IN RUT 





Temvorarily Leaving Platform; Also 
Thinks Estates Should Be Re- 
Programmed at Intervals 





Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, Phila- 
delpia, member Million Dollar Round 
Tabi-, member of the bar and one of 
outs'anding speakers in the insurance 
business, wound up the New York Sales 
Concress last week with a talk on the 
\ B.C’s of prospecting. It was probably 
the last talk which Mr. Bendiner will 
make in 1944. Not in good health lately, 
he was told by his doctor to cut out 
public speaking. 4s 

Mr. Bendiner shares with “Johnnie 
Murrell, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
the distinction of being the fastest 
talker in the business. Unlike Mr. Mur- 
rell, he gives his comments a humorous 
slant. Both of them are pretty hard for 
audiences to follow as they discuss es- 
tates, taxation, legal slants, both of them 
apparently taking the position that their 
audiences know as much as they do. 
So they do not repeat sentences and ex- 
planations as many of the professional 
platform stars of America do. 

Mr, Bendiner’s talk here last week 
was extemporaneous as he was armed 
only with one sheet of paper containing 
his subjects, of which there were ap- 
proximately thirty, such as gift taxes, 
common disaster clause, administrative 
costs, assignments, bankruptcy, contin- 
gency beneficiaries, assigned policies, 
and so on with some comments also 
about the Beveridge Plan [which is for 
England to worry about and not us] 
and the Wagner-Dingell Social Security 
measure. As he was on the platform for 
an hour and a half no one complained 
that they had not received their money’s 
worth, 


Need of Creative Type of Mind 


One interesting point of a general na- 
ture made by Mr. Bendiner was the 
necessity of an agent’s possessing a 
creative type of mind. 

“Being creative is a most important 
asset for any agent,” he said. “Think 
of the prospect not in terms of names 
but of ideas. When the agent looks at 
a newspaper what does he see? Is it 
just the spot news, or does he gather an 
idea which will help him sell insurance? 
If he doesn’t think about his business 
creatively he may arrive at a dead end.” 

Discussing contingent beneficiaries the 
speaker warned his audience about need 
of flexibility in handling this subject. 
“Don’t be too efficient in designating 
them,” he said, “because with the pass- 
ing of the years the situation may 
change so that the estate will suffer. As 
time flies by it may be found that the 
proceeds are payable to the wrong per- 
sons, or the estate will be tied up so 
that there can’t be a proper sale of the 
business.” 

Discussing growing taxation burdens 
land with taxes already increased in nu- 
merous channels] and having also under 
consideration the increased cost of liv- 
ing, programming should be kept up to 
date, the speaker said, “The program 
vou. made a few years ago may be com- 
ple'ely outmoded. In fact, there should 
be a new program job on all estates 
alter a certain period.” 





VA. GOVERNOR SIGNS BILL 

(Governor Darden has signed a_ bill 
passed by the General Assembly of Vir- 
sina providing for the conversion of a 
deicrred life annuity to some form of 
life insurance dated back to become ef- 
leclive as at an age not lower than 
the age of the applicant at the date of 
the original application for the deferred 
liv annuity. It is provided that the 
life insurance so applied for shall not 
he issued in an amount greater than the 
amount which the periodical instalments 
ot the consideration for the annuity 
Would have purchased at the age of the 
applicant at the date of the original 
written application for the deferred life 
an ulty. 


Zimmerman Predicts 
Fine Post-War Citizens 


FUTURE BEING PROTECTED 





Naval Officer Says Large Holding of 
Insurance and Bonds Has 
Great Significance 





The obligations of life insurance 
agents to the insured, to the beneficiaries 
and to the general public in the fight 
against inflation were outlined by Lt. 
Commander Charles J. Zimmerman be- 
fore the life insurance sales congress 
here on Thursday of last week. Recently 
returned from a tour of the Pacific 
Ocean war zone where he has charge of 
sale of war bonds for the Navy, Lt. 
Commander Zimmerman gave a brief but 


effective description of what the Ameri- 
can fighting men have most in their 
minds as he learned in conversation 
with them. 


First, they want to do their best as 
sailors, marines, soldiers and air men, 
but never can they stop thinking of 
their families, and they wonder what 
they will do after the war is over. It is 
because of their constant thought of 


home and the future they have invested 
so largely in war bonds, and why they 
have bought National Service and priv- 
ate life insurance. 

“It speaks well for the future of the 
nation that this is so,” said the speaker. 
“It means that they will re-enter civic 
life able to face the future without fear. 
It stands to reason that a man who is 
sound, who is financially protected, who 
has a financial stake in the future of 
his country, will be a better citizen than 
one who is broke and dependent. The 
philosophy of the man protected by in- 
surance and war bonds is that it is 
better to give than to take. If our po- 
litical system, our democracy, our in- 
dividualism, are to be maintained we 
must become a nation of givers rather 
than takers.” 

In commenting upon the veterans’ or- 
ganization in post-war, Lt. Commander 
Zimmerman said he hoped that it would 
be guided by the give—not take— 
philosophy. If such an organization op- 
erates selfishly, goes out as a bloc to 
work exclusively in its own interests, 
thinking only of huge pensions and 
bonuses, the national welfare may be im- 
periled. Fortunately, millions will be able 
to return to private life who will not 
have that philosophy because of what 
they have done in making financial in- 
dependence for them possible. They will 

(Continued on Page 12) 


HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITERS 





Annual Meeting Here May 17-18-19; To 
Elect Officers; Occupational 
Committee May 17 
The annual meeting of the Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Association will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, May 17, 18 and 19. The first 
day will be devoted to the sessions of 
the occupational committee of the asso- 
ciation, and the next two days will be 
the general sessions. At this meeting 

there will be an election of officers. 

Present officers are: president, Ross 
B. Gordon, State Mutual; vice presi- 
dents, Reginald C. McCankie, Equitable 
Life of Iowa and Pearce Shepherd, The 
Prudential; secretary, Andrew C. Web- 
ster, Mutual Life; treasurer, Marshall 
L. Cleaves, Home Life; editor, George 
W. Cheney, Phoenix Mutual. 


BROOKLYN MGRS. HEAR AKE 
The Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion held their monthly luncheon meet- 
ing Wednesday at the Hotel Bossert, 
3rooklyn. Guest speaker at the meet- 
ing was Kenneth W. Ake, manager of 
the Retail Credit Co. of the Metropoli- 
tan area, who discussed “Inspections 
During War Time.” 





1544 





A Gentury of Shelter from Financial Storms 


N March 16, one hundred years ago, the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company received its 
charter from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


In 1844, life insurance was new in this country. A 
handful of pioneers residing in what was then the little 
New England town of Worcester, seeking the benefits of 
life insurance for themselves and their neighbors, founded 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company. From this 
humble beginning a century ago, State Mutual has 
grown to a national institution with offices from coast 
to coast and policyholders all over the world. 


1944 


AeA \ years, it enters its second century prepared to meet y} Soe 





The story of State Mutual is the story of life insur- 
ance in America. Weathering a hundred years of storms 
... Wars, panics, epidemics, depressions . . . today State 
Mutual is one of the soundest life companies in America. 
Strong with the experience of a hundred successful 


Wi the challenge of the years ahead. \ LA 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
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Bankers National Life Meeting 


Agents Favor Company’s Proposed Entry Into A. & H. Field; 
1943 Progress Reviewed; 1944 Sales Aids Announced; 
Buyer’s Guide Emphasis 





SIEGER 


WILLIAM J. 


Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., held its annual agency meeting 
March 10 at Hotel New Yorker, N. Y., 
with fifty producers and general agents 
Spot news announcement at 
Ralph R. 


attending. 
this gathering was made by 
Lounsbury, president of the company, when 
he said that within the next few months 
the Bankers National will enter the acci- 
dent and health field, which line is al- 
ready permitted by its charter. When Mr, 
Lounsbury asked the agents for an ex- 
pression of their opinion on the wisdom 
of this move he found that 90% of them 
are already selling A, & H. and that they 
heartily favor having the facility of writ- 
ing for the Bankers National. 

In the discussion on A. & H, it developed 
that the agents desire the company to 
write just two high grade contracts, one a 
straight accident policy and the other a 
combination A. & H. contract. Both should 
provide full coverage. No attempt will 
be made to write low premium limited ben- 
efits insurance. 


Sieger Presiding Officer 
William J. 


Sieger, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, presided 
throughout the sessions. He opened the 
meeting with a welcome and congratula- 
tions to the agents on the fine start they 
have made on 1944 production. For the 
first two months of this year the paid-for 
gains have been sizeable. 

Mr. Sieger then reviewed the 1943 prog- 
ress, stressing that assets at the year-end 
of $12,386,059 were practically double 
those of December 31, 1938. Insurance 
in force has increased from $60,189,930 
on December 31, 1933, to $93,273,568 at 
the close of 1943, and the company today 
has over $111 in assets for every $100 in 
liabilities. During the past few years 
Jankers National has made substantial in- 
vestments in war bonds and its Govern- 
ment bond investments at the close of 1943 
amounted to close to $2,000,000. 

Average new Ordinary policy paid for 
in 1943 was $4,095 and average size Or- 
dinary policy in force on December 31, 
1943, was $3,458. 

Selling aids for 1944 were given con 
siderable attention at both the morning and 
afternoon Agents were shown 
new premium notice enclosures, new birth- 
day cards, and attention directed to the 
Bridees bill (S. 1016) in the U. S. Senate 
which provides specifically for deduction 


sessions. 





RALPH 


of 10%, or $1,000, whichever is the lesser, 
from gross incomes, for income tax pur- 
&poses, which amount is paid for premiums 
annually on insurance policies in force 
on December 8, 1941. In common with 
other life insurance companies the Bankers 
National Life heartily endorses this bill. 
Use of Better Selling Guides 

Vice President Sieger also announced a 
series of four books on “Business Insur- 
ance” which course is available for all 
agents of the company who desire to take 
it. As an incentive the company will re- 
imburse all agents who satisfactorily com- 
plete the course. He then introduced the 
Zankers National Guides to Better Selling 
and guaranteed that systematic use of 
these guides would result in bigger and 
better life insurance selling. He backed 
up his arguments by announcing that an 
award would be given to each agent who 
uses the Work Guide (a time control sys- 
tem) “as it is intended” during 1944 and 
sends in his results monthly to the home 
office. In addition, an award will be made 
for each proposal chart submitted and 
for each inventory chart issued. 

This announcement created a stir of mm- 
terest which was intensified when H. C. 
Freeman, assistant to Vice President Sie- 
ger, staged a demonstration of the use 
of the Buyer’s Guide in cooperation with 
Walter Barney, general agent of the com- 
pany at Providence, who acted as_ the 
prospect. Both did an excellent job in 
this presentation, The scene was laid in 
the prospect’s office and when Freeman, 
the salesman, started his sales talk, Barney 
had no intention of buying more insurance. 
However, after being skillfully guided by 
Freeman through the successive stages of 
the Buyer’s Guide analysis, he frankly ad- 
mitted that his desire for a more adequate 
life insurance estate had been stimulated. 

Mr. Freeman stressed that the Buver’s 
Guide represented neither a canned sales 
talk nor a policy audit.. Its purpose is to 
lower the natural sales resistance of the 
prospect and to induce him to buy by a 
disarming or indirect method of merchan- 
dising. 


R, LOUNSBURY 


Some Policy Changes Made 

Agents were then told about a number 
of policy refinements. Among them, the 
retirement income policy premium was ex- 
tended to ages up to 10 years from retire- 
ment date where formerly it had been 15 
vears from that date. Furthermore,. the 
retirement annuity will be issued down to 
age 1. Discounted premiums will be 24% 
in any amount as compared with the for- 
mer limit of $5,000. 


A new Childs Savings Plan 


contract, 








“OMC” Had Agents Guessing 


Vice President Sieger had a lot of fun 
with a two-colored poster with the letters 
OMC printed on it in red. He offered a 
prize to the agent or agents who decoded 
these letters, and at the afternoon session 
the secret was let out. The letters stood 
More Call” which Mr. Sieger 
interpreted to mean one last effort. He 
told the true story of one producer who, 
about to be drafted, finished up his last 
day before Army service by making “one 
last call” which netted him a sizeable pre- 
mium. It was that extra effort that pro- 
duced results for him. Mr. Sieger then 
announced that each month this year the 
3ankers National will make a_ suitable 
award to the agent who writes the most 
interesting story of his “One More Call.” 


for “One 








similar to the old Modern Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan policy, is now nearing comple- 
tion and will be available for the field 
shortly. This is expected to have a pop- 
ular sale. 

High spot of the afternoon came when 
some forty agents received war bond 
awards as a result of a sales contest held 
during the first 45 days of 1944. Presen- 
tation was made by Vice President Sieger. 


Hardebeck’s Talk Makes Hit 

One of the closing talks was made by 
Elmer H. Hardebeck, actuary of the com- 
pany, who urged the agents to take greater 
interest in the Bankers National modern 
adjusted benefit plan. He explained that 
the average policyowner bought ordinary 
life protection for his family while the 
children are growing up and that after 
that point has been reached he does not 
have need for as much insurance. That 
is where the modern adjusted benefit plan 
comes ih. Leveling off his insurance pro- 
tection by use of this plan, the policy- 
owner can have more insurance at less 
premium when he needs it the most for 
his old age protection. This plan has been 
available for some time but it has not 
been extensively used. 

H. C. Freeman thought Mr. Harde- 
beck’s explanation was so good from a 
sales viewpoint that he promptly invited 
him to transfer from the actuarial to the 
home office agency department. ‘We can 
use you any time you are ready to start,” 
he said, much to the enjoyment of the 
agency forces present. 

Added interest was given to this gath- 
ering by the presence of Clarence Hodson, 
Jr., director of the company, whose father 
was one of its organizers. He was intro- 
duced by President Lounsbury. Also on 
hand for the evening banquet were Albert 
Thyselius, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; Ray- 
mond I). Shepard, vice president and treas- 
urer; W. B. Chambers, secretary; Bert- 
hold T. D, Schwarz, vice president and 
medical director; James M. Webb, vice 
president and claims manager, and Carl 
Huber, supervisor of underwriting. 

President Lounsbury was in his best 
form as the dinner speaker. His theme 
was “The Art of Spending” and he said 
that we have only five things which we 
can spend: Time, talent, emotion, health 
and money. To be a good buyer, in his 
opinion, an individual must (1) have a 
theory of values whereby he can relate 
things to each other in order of their 
relative importance and worthwhileness ; 
(2) the ability of appraisal. Mr. Louns- 
bury felt this ability is necessary in 
order to judge the respective merits of 
two articles, and that this appraisal 
value supplements the theory of values. 

He went on to say that since we have 
only these five things which we can 
spend in exchange for other things, it is 
important to have a well thought out 
theory of value. It is often the index to 
a man’s individual progress in life. By 
way of illustration Mr. Lounsbury spoke 
of the use to which Abraham Lincoln 
put his talents—devoting his energies to 
alleviating the sufferings of mankind. 
He had his own special theory of value. 
But most of us, in the speaker’s opinion, 
have only an unconscious theory of 
value. The life insurance man, for ex- 
ample, can enhance his usefulness if he 





F. R. Kerman Discusses 
Planning for Tomorrow 


ADDRESSES L. A. SUPERVIS RS 


Pacific Mutual Official Says Insurance 
Has Vital Place in Affairs and « 
Great Deal to Anticipate 


Life Supervisors Association of [os 
Angeles last week was host at its ap- 
nual dinner for the managers and -en- 
eral agents of the company office: for 
which the members serve. Guest spciker 
at the dinner was F. R. Kerman, vice 
president, Pacific Mutual Life, who dis- 
cussed “How Can We Plan for To. 
morrow.” Mr. Kerman in his talk raised 
these questions: Where are you iow? 
Where do you reasonably want to be 
tomorrow? What is tomorrow apt to 
look like when you reach it and what 
can you do about it. In respect to where 
you are now he remarked each is in debt 
$2,308, the individual share of the Na- 
tional debt; are facing unknown com- 
mitments made in your name; snarled 
in taxes; regimented beyond your most 
gloomy anticipations; engaged in the 
world’s most desperate war; and de- 
stroying wealth at an unprecedented 
rate. 

Going to the idea of where you want 
to be tomorrow, he said “The trick in 
attainment lies in wanting the thing you 
are bound to get any way. So you migh! 
as well want to be: where about 11.9% 
of the popualtions is over 65 compared 
with 6.8% in 1940 over 65; where 61.1% 
range in age from 20 to 65 as compared 
with 58.7 in 1940; where 27% are under 
20, compared with 34.5% in. 1940. And 
you might also write down that you 
want to be: where families with $7,5() 
income and upwards will have less free 
spending power than the ones in the 
lower brackets. Then, maybe, you will 
want. to be where you can do something 
about relieving the condition in which 
you currently find yourself. You may 
want to start working out from under 
your debt—maybe, even trying to build 
up something on the credit side; you 
may want to start creating some wealth 
to replace what has been destroyed. 
Life insurance is one of the spots that 
is furnishing the security all are want- 
ing, and you are giving that security.” 

Mr, Kerman declared that insurance 
has a vital place in affairs and has a 
great deal to anticipate. “It all rests 
with what you do and how you do it,” 
he said. “Retraining is probably the No. 
1 item, for salesmanship has decreased 


in efficiency. You can witness it in any 


store. Life insurance must devise some 
means to insure those people who are 
not now available. Consideration must be 
given as to how these people can be 
reached. The life underwriter must work 
against inflation. Our national debt is 
going to be much larger, and life in- 
surance must be concerned with the 
quality of our commodity—the dollar— 
which is the basis of debt. We are at- 
tempting to apply the principles of pre- 
ventive medicine in our approach to an 
economic problem.” 





Zimmerman ‘alk 
(Continued from Page 11) 


have the American idea of depending 
upon themselves. 

That they think so highly of insurance 
should stimulate the efforts of all those 
selling insurance. ; 

“While insurance men are proud of 
what has been done in insurance sales, 
said the former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
“we must never forget what we have not 
sold. It is the agent’s responsibility to 
narrow the gap so that life insurance 
coverage will have the widest spread 
possible.” 
will properly appraise what he ts dois 
to make people happier and more secul 
by selling them life insurance. In {ial 


way you will be strengthened by ‘'¢ 


high theory of value you have attained, 
said Mr. Lounsbury. 
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N. Y. Sales Panel Hears . 
Of Veterans’ Success 


STURM’S 79% LIVES IN 1943 





Clay Hamlin Analyzes Mutual Benefit 
Leaders’ Sales; Long Careers in 


Knight Agency Told by Davis 





Clay Hamlin, general agent Mutual 
enefit, Buffalo, was chairman of a panel 
at the twenty-fourth annual all day sales 
coneress of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York on March 
9 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Speakers 
in the panel were Robert C. Holland, 
agent of the New York Life who has 
averaged eighty-five lives a year during 
the past five years and has been a mem- 
ber of his company’s Top Club since 
1937: Hubert E. Davis, production man- 
ager, Charles B. Knight agency, Union 
Central; and William S. Carpenter, Met- 
ropolitan Life, New Rochelle. 

Mr. Hamlin analyzed the 1943 record 
of twenty-five leaders of the Mutual 
Benefit. The youngest, H. A. Lewallen, 
Pittsburgh, CLU who has 74% lives to 
his credit for $539,000, is 33. He has 
just entered the navy as a lieutenant. 
The oldest in the group is Samuel W. 
Sturm of the Cincinnati agency, 76 years 
old, thirty-one years in the business. Mr. 
Sturm last year paid for 79% lives for 
$649,000. Mr. Hamlin said that eight of 
the group of twenty-five had each been 
in the business more than twenty years. 
He added that an analysis of their work 
showed that all of them were skillful 
planners and that they worked with 
“sustained desire.” “It is no wonder that 
they have confidence in life insurance,” 
he said, “and that the public has confi- 
dence in us.” 

One reason why there is more need 
for larger insurance lines on the average 
life, he said, was because of the lower 
interest rates on securities. In the old 
days a $100,000 estate had the objective 
of a 5% income. He said the income to- 
day is frequently not larger than 2"%%. 
People want to have the earning power 
of their estates perpetuated; consequent- 
ly need more insurance to reach their 
objective because so often it requires 
twice as much capital as it did several 
years ago to perpetuate the former earn- 
ing power. 

Some Successful Veterans in 
Knight Agency 

Mr. Davis told of the success of vet- 

eran agents in the Knight agency. In 
the agency, for instance, is Diederich H. 
Ward, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, who has had thirty-five years ex- 
perience in life insurance, and who, over 
a long period of years has only once 
missed being a member of the com- 
pany’s Half Million Dollar Club. He is 
going to qualify this year as well. 
_ Stanley Krohn, 69, has been a success- 
ful agent more than twenty years; last 
vear paid for nearly $500,000 although 
he did not work for three months of 
1943 because of his health. Joe Gross, 
thirty years a full time agent, paid for 
more than $100,000 on eight cases since 
lanuary 1, 1944. The oldest agent is 
Sigmund Wiltschek, 75. In the first two 
months this year he paid for eight cases 
for more than $80,000. Four of them were 
on old policyholders and four on _per- 
sons he did not know until a few months 
aco. Also in the agency is Frances Ras- 
kin who has been writing insurance for 
twenty years and last year paid for 102 
lives for $340,000. This year she has de- 
livered twenty-two cases for $105,000. 
None of these agents is worried about 
the future market, said Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Holland told something about his 
sales methods .He said early in his life 
iisurance career he lost one large case 
because he did not have a program. 
lhat proved a very valuable experience 

him and since then he has had pro- 
gramming in mind in all his interviews. 
He concentrates on young college men 


aid has sold 350 of them since entering 


the business. His goal is to write 500 
younger men who will each eventually 


complete a $25,000 line of insurance. 


HONOR CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 

Clayton Demarest, Jr., general agent, 
Atlantic Life, 
of honor at a recent dinner celebrating 


3altimore, was the guest 


his twentieth anniversary as the com- 
pany’s general agent and manager in 
Maryland. Home office officials and 
members of the Maryland agency at- 
tended. Mr. Demarest’s agency had its 
biggest year in 1943 and for the first 
two months of 1944 new paid business 
has tripled that written in the corres- 
ponding period of 1943, 


SHOW 46% PRODUCTION GAIN 

A comparison of the 1942 and 1943 ac- 
complishments of the 199 Mutual Life 
of New York fieldmen who qualified for 
the company’s second intermediate 
school in 1943 shows that the average 
number of paid sales per producer in- 
creased 19% in 1943 over the preceding 


year while the average paid volume in-. 


creased 46.8%, which compares with a 
gain of approximately 9% for the com- 
pany as a whole. The school is part of 
an intermediate training program inaug- 
urated by the Mutual Life January 1, 
1943. The program is supervised by Ben 
Williams, director of training. 





PITTS. CONGRESS SPEAKERS 

Speakers at the twenty-second annual 
sales congress of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters Association will include 
Herbert A. Hedges, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Isaac 
Kibrick, New York Life, Brockton, 
Mass.; W. Rankin Furey, vice president, 
Berkshire Life. The sales congress will 
be held at the University Club, March 
21. “Plus Production on the Debit” will 
be discussed by Robert Vargo, Knight’s 
Life; Max L. Shelkrot, The Prudential; 
Phillip Sallin, Metropolitan. 








YOUR PERSONNEL PROBLEMS WILL BE SIMPLIFIED BY AN 


yroppridle Employee Geuson Phen 


Improved management-employee rela- 
tions are a natural consequence of a cor- 
rectly designed employee pension plan. 
These are the basic benefits your firm 
could obtain from such a plan soundly 
financed through investment in insur- 
ance company annuity contracts or in 


securities: 


1. Reduces labor turnover. By its nature, 





a pension plan rewards long, faithful 


service. 


2. Attracts and holds high type em- 


to $3000. 


which are based only on earnings up 


3. Eases Wage Problems. A pension plan 





provides positive financial value to the 
employee, yet is in line with govern- 
mental anti-inflation trends. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, 


Bonus and Profit-Sharin g Plans,” cover- 
ing the fundamentals of formulatin g and 


fimancing employee benefit plans, is now 





ployees. The employee is afforded benefits 
supplemental to Social Security payments 


available. There is no obli gation entailed 
in writing for this stud y or in discussin g 
your case with us. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


11 BROAD STREET 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 


NEW YORK 15 
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Kenneth Mullins R. J. Wetterlund 


Pictures of the eight members of the 
Washington National’s home office who 
recently were advanced in rank are pub- 
lished on this page. In the promotions 
Kenneth Mullins was raised from second 
vice president to vice president and R. J. 
Wetterlund, general counsel, was elected 
vice president and general counsel. Three 
new directors elected are Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel B. P. Sears, Second Vice 
Presidents J. B. Blandford and J. L. 
Loarie, Mr. Sears was also named sec- 
ond vice president and associate coun- 





J. L. Loarie G. Preston Kendall 


sel. Lieutenant G. Preston Kendall, now 
in armed was elected assistant 
treasurer. D. J. Wellenkamp, director of 
publicity, and R. C. Neuhaus, manager 


forces, 


ol policyholders service division, were 
elected assistant secretaries. 
Mr. Mullins, who is also a director, 


came to the company in 1917 and among 
has held have been those of 
assistant treasurer, assistant vice presi 
dent, second vice president and now vice 
president. He is in charge of Ordinary 
and casualty production of the general 
agency field force. Mr. Wetterlund came 
to the company in 1924 and is also a di- 
rector. Mr. has had_ thirty-one 
vears of insurance experience and joined 


posts he 


Sears 









B. P. Sears J. B. Blandford 


the company at the time the life busi- 
ness of the National Life of U. S. A. and 
Hercules Life was reinsured by Wash- 
ington National. Messrs. Loarie and 
Blandford are heads of Western and 
Eastern territories, respectively, in the 
Industrial department. 

Lieutenant Kendall is son of President 
G. R. Kendall. He joined comnany in 
1931; for a time was in Group division 
and later in Industrial policy issue de- 
partment. He has served as 


of the Ordinary underwriting depart- 





R. C. Neuhaus 








D. J. Wellenkamp 


ment, agency secretary and when he 
joined the service he was in investment 
department, 


Mr. Wellenkamp started with the com- 
pany in 1934 after he had ten years pre- 
vious experience in the business. He be- 
came a Group supervisor in Western ter- 
ritory. Brought to home office in 1938 he 
was made manager sales promotion and 
last vear became director of publications. 

Mr. Neuhaus began with the company 
in 1934 and spent six years in Group 
division. He came to home office in 1939 
and was made purchasing agent for the 
company; in 1941 became manager of 
policyholders service division. 


manager 


WOMEN HEAR LEON G. SIMON 





Tells Agents to Have Diversified Inter- 
ests; Meeting with Women 
Lawyers March 22 

Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable So- 
ciety, was guest speaker before League 
of Life Insurance Women on March 7. 
He suggested that agents do everything 
they can to improve themselves, and ad- 
vocated that they have outside interests 
and hobbies. Margaret Hasbrouck of 
John Hancock gave a review of the 
League since its organization. 

Lillian L. Joseph, president, said that 
she had requested some men and women 
agents to attend the joint meeting of 
the New York Women’s Bar Associa- 
tion and League of Life Insurance Wo- 
men at the Bar Association Building, 32 
West Forty-fourth Street, March 22, 
8:15 p. m. She also said that the study 
group of the League will meet at the 
Joseph Agency, Home Life, at 3 o’clock 
March 15. Rosalie Armistead Higgins, 
Equitable Society, will lead the program, 
subject being “Warm Up the Cold Can- 
vass Approach.” 


CALIFORNIA QUALIFICATIONS 
Marvin Sherman Thinks Those Enter- 
ing Life Insurance Should Be Re- 
quired to Pass Examinations 
In a talk before the Life Insurance 
Managers Association of Los Angeles, 
Marvin Sherman, CLU, agent of 
Equitable Society, said he though the 
California Denartment’s “certificates of 
convenience” issued to those agents en- 
tering life insurance should be elim- 
inated and that they instead be required 
to pass a Departmental examination be- 
fore being permitted to sell insurance; 
and that these applicants should be thor- 
oughly checked by the Insurance De- 
partment from standpoint of honesty, 

integrity and trustworthiness. 


NAMED PITTSBURGH MANAGER 
The American United Life, Indianapo- 
lis, has announced the appointment of 
Harry B. Piersol as agency manager of 
the company’s office at Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Piersol, who has been in the life insur- 
ance business since 1925, was at one time 
associated with the Travelers in the 
Group department. He joined the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh agency as a personal 
producer in 1940. 


BANKERS NATIONAL GAINS 
The Bankers National Life, Montelair, 
reports an increase in applied-for busi- 
ness in February of 55% over the same 
month last year. The paid-for business 
showed an increase of 35% over the same 
period last year. 
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COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


THE 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 727 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 241 MILLION DOLLARS 
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PASSES $200,000,000 MARK 





Columbian National Insurance in Force 
Gains $9,300,000 in 1943; Assets 
Increase $4,517,356 

The Columbian National Life, Boston, 
had a gain of $9,300,000 in insurance in 
force in 1943, according to the annual 
report of President Francis P. Sears. 
Total insurance in force at the end of 
the year was $201,737,805. Assets totaled 
$59,823,740 at the close of 1943, which 
was an increase of $4,517,356. Capital 
and surplus increased to $950,307 which 
is 98% of the company’s policy reserve. 
In addition, a special reserve of $500,000 
has been set up for real estate and mort- 
gage fluctuations. 

The company’s holdings of United 
States Government Bonds as of Decem- 
ber 31, totaled $15,254,740 which together 
with the cash holdings of $1,937,194 
equals 34% of the total reserves. The 
next largest block of investments is 
Public Utility Bonds which totaled $13,- 
939,714. The bonds held on December 
31, 1943, showed in the aggregate, a mar- 
ket value of $1,516,000 above the values 
used in the annual statement. The net 
yield on total investments was 3.51% 
during 1943 and the mortality has been 
the best in. sixteen years. During the 
year $3,659,578 was paid to Columbian 
National policyholders and beneficiaries. 
The total of such payments is now 
$102,245 ,831. 

The company’s average size life policy 
issued for 1943, excluding special forms 
such as Group, etc., was $4,589—for 1942, 
it was $4,258. 





BUFFALO SALES CONGRESS 





Lively Program Prepared; to be Held 

In Conjunction With NALU Mid-Year 

Meeting March 25 

“Learn From the Leaders” 
watchword of the Wartime Sales Con- 
eress to be staged by the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters March 235, 
held in conjunction with the mid-year 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Buffalo, March 23- 
25. Program Chairman Claude C. Jones, 
who is national committeeman for ile 
Buffalo association, announced that in- 
cluded among those to appear on tiie 
program are Herbert A. Hedges, pres!- 
dent, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; John P. Costello, CLU, 
Southwestern Life, Dallas; Isaac ki- 
brick, New York Life, Boston; Grant 
Taggart, California-Western States Li 
Wvroming; Glen J. Spahn, field persor- 
nel officer, Metropolitan Life, New York 
City; Paul Speicher, R. & R. Servic 
Indianapolis. 

The Buffalo Sales Congress committee 
is under the general chairmanship ©! 
Tower C. Snow, general agent, Pern 
Mutual. 
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At home with the family of Richard R. Mann, Equitable policyholder of Columbus, Ohio 




































































The Future Is Bright for 
Dick Mann’s Family 


QME time after the war is won, Dick 

and Bernadine Mann plan to build 
the house they’ve dreamed about ever 
since they were married. 

Bernadine is eager for a modern 
kitchen. Dick wants a furnace he doesn’t 
have to stoke. Seven-year-old Anita’s de- 
sire is a big yard so she can have a dog, 
and five-year-old Shirley asks for “a 
swing that hangs from a tree.” Richard 
Jr., age one, is too young to express an 
opinion, but he’ll want plenty of room 


to romp in. 
* + * 


Right now, the Manns rent a house, in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dick is a war worker at 
the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply 
Co. The Equitable insurance he owns is 
playing an important part in his plan for 
living and preparation for the future. 

Dick himself was one of eleven children, 
and as he says, ““We had plenty of hard 
times. When I started working, I made 
up my mind that, as far as possible, I’d 
see there were no rainy days for my fam- 
ily. Every family is entitled to security, 
and life insurance is the best way I know 
to get it.” 

.* *£ * 

The Manns look forward, some day, to 
“taking it easy.’’ His wife says, “Dick 
and I were surprised to find how much 


THE EQUITABLE 


A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


retirement income for our older years, as 
well as protection now, we were able to 
arrange when we worked out a program 
with our Equitable agent combining our 
Social Security benefits, Dick’s group in- 
surance and ‘his individual Equitable 
policies.” 

At the moment, little Anita says she 
is going to be a trained nurse when she 
grows up. One thing the Manns know is 
that whatever careers the children choose, 
there will be money for their training. 

“I never went to college, and neither 
did Bernadine, but you can bet our 
children are going to have the chance 
we missed,” Dick says. “That’s one im- 
portant part of my Equitable program— 
a guaranteed education fund for each of 
the youngsters. To us that’s the American 
way—knowing that your children will 
have a better opportunity than you had.’ 

rt # Bs 

In the evening, when the baby has been 
put to bed, the Manns like to talk about 
their plans for the future. That new home 
they will build, “just a nice bus ride from 
Columbus”—the advantages they plan 
to give their children—their own hopes 
for leisure ‘some day. 

Like so many other American families, 
these are the things the Manns are build- 
ing toward, saving for, planning on. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 









Dividends to 
Equitable Policyholders 
Increased 


ge continuing progress made by The 
Equitable Society has made it possible 
to extend additional advantages and services 
to our policyholders. 


Among these is the increase in the dividends 
to be paid to policyholders in 1944, applying 
to most types of individual policies. 

This action reflects the favorable trend ot 
mortality experience in recent years and the 
continued financial progress of the Society. 
During the past several years, the Society has 
been substantially strengthening surplus and 
reserves. This has now progressed to the point 
where it is felt that an increased distribution 
of dividends for 1944 can prudently be made. 


The total amount set aside for dividends on 
December 31, 1943 is $41,400,00qQ, compared 
with $36,802,000 on December 31, 1942. 


* * 









Every day of 1943, an average of $587,000 
in benefits was paid to Equitable families — 
a total of $214,388,000. This included pay- 
ments of $1,552,000 to the families of 547 
members of our Armed Forces who died in 
service while protected by individual Equi- 
table policies. e > 
As a service to the nation, Whe Equitable has 
developed, through its group insurance facili- 
ties, a program of world-wide life insurance 
protection for civilian employees of the United 
States Government serving overseas. This 
gives the American serving his country as a 
civilian, protection comparable to that pro- 
vided for members of the Armed Forces under 
National Service Life Insurance. 

* * * 
Using a part of their current earnings to set up 
permanent protection for the future, thousands 
of far-sighted families created $294,544,000 of 
new Equitable protection last year under indi- 
vidual policies. Equitable group life insurance 
increased £$352,548,000. In all, 3,050,000 per- 
sons own $8,445,578,000 of Equitable life in- 
surance—a record high. 

* * * 
During 1943, the Society’s assets crossed 
the three billion dollar mark. The Society pur- 
chased $458,850,000 of U. S. Government 
securities last year, and at the end of 1943 
owned a total of $981,351,000. 


Today Equitable funds are helping to speed 
victory through investments in the securities 
of the Government and American industries. 
When the war is won, Equitable funds, di- 
rected into sound and diversified business 
enterprises, will help industry provide jobs 
for our returning soldiers and for workers now 
making war equipment. 


GL. v4 i a 


PRESIDENT 


YOU WILL ENJOY READING the story of 
Dick Mann’s family in ‘* YOUR POLICY” —The 
Equitable’s annual report. This booklet con- 
tains practical information, with actual family 
programs worked out. Ask any Equitable agent 
for a copy, or write to the Home Office, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, New York. 
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Post-War Years Depend 
Upon Full Employment 


C. L. BENNER VIEWS OUTLOOK 


Continental American Vice President 
Sees Maintenance of High National 
Income as Chief Need 


Addressing the Life Supervisors As- 
of New York at the Hotel 
Martinique on March 14, president of 
which association is Murray April, Dr. 
Claude L. Benner, vice president of the 
Continental American, discussed the 
post-war years and how life insurance 
can fit into the picture. He said the 
United States has practically doubled 
its output of goods since it started 


on the preparedness program. On the 
over-all basis, he said he thinks it is 
safe deduction to state that the efficiency 
of industry has increased since the war 
started despite strikes and threats of 
strikes. 

The phenomenal increase in the coun- 
try’s physical production has been ac- 
companied by a similar astounding in- 
crease in the national income. The 
amount of savings on the part of in- 
dividuals and business concerns, includ- 
ing savings government securities, bank 
deposits and currency, has increased by 
nearly $100 billion in the past two years. 
It has been accompanied by a spending 
spree, 

Many persons have a philosophy that 
the way to save is to go into debt. 
Houses are usually bought with mort- 
gages. LikeWise, numerous other in- 
stances of this were available in the 
pre-war period, and there probably will 
be many repetitions in the post-war era 
when restrictions in goods and instal- 
ment buying are lifted. When the sale 
of automobiles is resumed on an unre- 
stricted basis some people, instead of 
cashing savings bonds, may prefer to 
buy on the instalment basis, feeling 
that in this manner they will be com- 
pelled to save funds towards the pay- 
ment of the car which otherwise might 
be spent more recklessly. Meantime, the 
financial security, as represented by the 
investment in savings bonds will remain 
undisturbed. 

“T confidently expect that for the ma- 
jority of our people these war savings 
bonds are going to be cherished in 
about the same manner that people in 
the past have cherished their savings 
accounts or the cash value of their life 
insurance policies,” the speaker said. 
‘All except the irresponsible and the 
thriftless are going to look upon them 
as a nest-egg for a rainy day. I empha- 
size this because I want to assure you 
that in spite of all the talk you have 
heard about inflation, I do not feel that 
there is much likelihood that there will 
be a period immediately after the war 
of wild spending with inflationary rising 
prices that will be inimical to the selling 
of life insurance. In all your thinking 
about inflation and the tremendous de- 
mand for goods that may arise after 
rationing and the government controls 
on spending are removed, never forget 
the tremendous potential capacity for 
producing goods which this country 
possesses. This productive capacity is 
our greatest cause for feeling cheerful 
about the future and our best assurance 
against inflation. 

Effect on Life Insurance 


sociation 


“So far as the sale of life insurance is 
concerned after the war, the chief prob- 
lem is going to be the maintenance of a 
high national income,” said Dr. Benner. 
“Experience in the past has shown that 
while several factors influence the sale 
of life insurance, the size of the na- 
tional income is the most important. The 
national income today, as I have said, 
is approximately $143 billion. In 1939 
it was less than half this. And in the 
early ’30’s, it was only about a third.” 

Dr. Benner asked: “When the read- 
justments have been made after the war, 
is it reasonable to expect that we may 
maintain a national income in excess 


of $100 billion? Two factors will de- 
termine this,” he said. “First, the state of 
business activity and, second, the level 
of prices. In other words, employment 
must be kept up and the price level 
must not be permitted to decline. 

“In arriving at some idea as _ to 
whether or not we can have full employ- 
ment and prosperity after the war, we 
must make up our mind as to whether 
or not we can support the huge federal 
debt which we are piling up without 
suffering a tax burden that will stifle 
business expansion. No one, of course, 
knows exactly what the total federal 
debt will be when the war is over. It is 
possible that it may be $300 billion or 
even more. The interest on such a debt, 
even at the low rate of 2%, will be 
nearly twice our highest peacetime bud- 
get. 

The National Debt 

“One radical school of thought tends 
to dismiss the size of the national debt 
as being unimportant because, as it puts 
it, the debt is internal and, therefore, 
causes no burden to the nation as a 
whole. All the nation does is to collect 
taxes from certain of its citizens and 
turn these taxes over in the form of in- 
terest to other citizens The nation, as a 
whole, is made neither richer nor poorer 
by the process This explanation has a 
plausible sound and it would be a satis- 
factory explanation of the effects of an 


internally held public debt if the nation 
was organized on the Communistic basis 
and no property was privately held and 
business was all under the direction and 
supervision of the state. Under our 
private enterprise system, however, this 
explanation is both specious and dan- 
gerous. 

“In the first place, taxes to pay in- 
terest on the public debt are not levied 
on people in exactly the same propor- 


tion that they receive interest on the 
public debt. Certain poeple pay the 
taxes and other individuals will receive 


the interest. Again, as the public debt 
increases accompanied by an_ increase 
in taxes, the tax burden under the best 
of conditions and the wisest of ad- 
ministration can never be levied per- 
fectly equitably and each successive in- 
crease harms certain individuals and in- 
jures certain businesses. Likewise, pres- 
sure groups grow up in society which 
bedevil our legislative business. These 
pressure groups, as the burden of taxes 
becomes more onerous, use all their in- 
fluence to shift the burden off their 
shoulders onto others. 

“While, no doubt, it it is true than an 
internally held government debt is bet- 
ter than one held externally by foreign- 
ers, nevertheless there are still plenty 
of reasons for keeping a government 
debt, held internally, down as low as 
possible. Without, therefore, attempting 




















BONDS 
$14,662,148.12 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds; $378,783.85 in 
Canadian Government and Re- 
public of Panama Bonds; $2,- 


744,798.42 in State, County, 
Province and Municipal Bonds; 
$10,548,221.65 in Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Bonds; $5,- 
520,199.84 in Railroad Bonds; 
$405,347.00 in Stocks, Interest 
accrued $261,116.09. 
MORTGAGE LOANS ....... 
Including $10,320,749.89 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$11,467,580.23 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $83,611.27 
LOANS on POLICIES.. 
Including Interest Due and Ac. 
crued $33,040.70. 
PROPERTY SOLD UNDER 
LAND CONTRACT csccscncs 
OTHER REAL ESTATE..... 
Including Home Office Build 
ing, $627,850.48; Rents Due 
and Accrued, $11,491.42. 
PREMIUMS—Net .......... 
Deferred and in Course of Col- 
lection. 


CS) eae ner ect 
In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BOE as sgeescrescenciesne 


Totat ApMITTED ASSETS..... 


21,871,941.39 


6,883,399.73 


2,231,649.86 
7,513,418.01 


1,538,656.95 


2,022,045.51 


39,244.49 
$76,620,970.91 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


i dies LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


anual 


Nulement 


DECEMBER 31, 1943 


LIABILITIES 
POLICYOWNERS’ 
RESERVES Gttaveiss sles cares $62,980,113.00 
Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts, 
including disability and double 
indemnity benefits. 


POLICYOWNERS’ FUNDS.. 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on 
deposit with the Company. 


0,353,499.74 


CUS oisin ae vacate ccorsiclieaces 
Awaiting proof and not yet due. 


270,533.70 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITIES 
Including Taxes, Expenses, In- 
terest and Rents paid in ad- 
vance, etc. 


396,004.86 


EVES: a. civccceesisacerns 618,174.32 
Apportioned for the year 1944, 
deferred dividends payable 
after December 31, 1944 and 
$28,174.32 dividends accrued. 

SPECIAL RESERVES ...:... 927,147.41 

For Real Estate and Mortgage 

Account. 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS... 


Tota LIABILITIES AND 
Suastes FONG cc. dscsccss $76,620,970.91 


1,075,497.88 


INCORPOPATED 1851 

















to say that the size of the governimen; 
debt is of no importance, I do say {hat 
we will be able to stand the burdey oj 
our government debt after the war 
without too much hardship provide! the 
price level does not decline and rela. 
tively full employment can be miin- 
tained 

‘Measured in Goods and Services 

“It must always be remembered {hq} 
the burden of a debt rightly understood 
is measured in goods and services. |f 4 
farmer has to pay $200 in taxes and 
wheat is selling at $2 a bushel, he 
needs to raise only one hundred bushels 
to pay his taxes. While, if wheat is nly 
$1 a bushel, he must raise two hundred 
bushels. If a laborer has to pay $50) in 


taxes and wages are $5 per day, he 
must give ten days’ labor to pay his 
tax bill. But if wages are $7.00 per day, 


he need give only a little more than 
seven days’ labor The price level, there- 
fore, must be maintained. No sharp drop 
in it can be permitted 

“It would take time far beyond my 
disposal to explain all the principal fac- 
tors controlling the level of prices. But 
perhaps it will be sufficient to say here 
that the importance of this problem of 
maintaining price levels is understood 
today; not only here, but in the British 
Empire as well, and an intelligent effort 
will be made toward that end. We may 
be quite certain that there will he no 
attempt to increase the value of the 
3ritish pound, with its deflationary ef- 
fects on prices, as was attempted after 
the last war. 

“Experience of the past also seems to 
indicate that the long term world trend 
of prices is upward, in spite of fluctua- 
tions from time to time. I hazard a 
guess that few of us will ever see money 
as valuable again as it was in 1939, be- 
fore the war broke out. This is only 
another way of saying that the price 
level will be higher. 

“Wars do many cruel things in ad- 
dition to killing and wounding the 
soldiers on the battlefields. Inevitably, 
they bring about social and economic 


changes that irretrievably injure cer- 
tain classes and more or less accidentally 
benefit others. Those who are forced 


to live off of fixed incomes are harmed 
if prices go up, and all wise govern- 
ments resist rapid price increases as 
much as possible. But, after prices have 
once gone up, experience seems to in- 
dicate that you cannot undo the harm 
which was caused when they went up 
compensating good in putting them 
down. Eventually incomes and even tlie 
wages of the white-collared class will 
get adjusted to the higher price level. 
It is the only way that the tax burden 
can be maintained. The truth might just 
as well be faced because we will not 
be able to maintain the high national 
income on a low price level because a 
high national income is made up of two 
parts: First, a high state of business 
activity, and second, conducted on a 
relatively high price level. 
The Salesman’s Income 

“As insurance salesmen, you must re- 
member that a 30% increase in the price 
level makes a demand for 30% more in- 
surance to afford the public the same 
protection that it had before the price 
level increased. Here is where you, 4s 
salesmen, will get your incomes in- 
creased. You cannot get your rate 0! 
pay increased as does the ordinary ¢m- 
ploye. The nature of your business 1s 
such that you must look to your in- 
creased income by selling more of your 
product. The nature of the business 
fixes the rate of commission. 


National Will Not Be Bankrupt 


“In the beginning, I spoke of the plic- 
nomenal increase in production that |:as 
taken place during the last three years. 
On this I base my hope that the war 's 
not going to bankrupt this nation or 
make it indefinitely poorer in the future. 
True, we are wasting our national re- 
sources, and depreciation in many °! 
our plants is not adequately being main- 
tained. Moreover, as far as the world 
is concerned, a large part of it is goine 
to be hungry, starving and with 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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“Darned queer 
salesman... 


wouldn't take 


my $150” 


I was all set to buy retirement insurance, 

Had the premium---nearly $500.—ready 
in hand, part of the nice bonus my firm had 
just awarded, But the agent wouldn’t take it. 

‘Seems to me you’re making a mistake,” 
said the NWNL man I had called in. “Now 
wait!—let me tell you why!” I must have 
looked as astonished as I felt. 

“You're picturing yourself quitting work 
one of these days,”’ he went on, “and getting 
at your real job—with a fish pole. Fine. 
Great idea. But there are a couple of things 
you may not have thought of. 

“This bonus you have looks pretty big, 
you’re making a good salary besides. It’s 
only natural to base your plans on your 
present day prosperity. But will it last be- 
yond the war? Will you still be able to meet 
that sizable premium five years from now? 

‘And another thing. That new baby of 
yours is going to need twenty years of feed- 
ing, clothing and education. These policies 
you already have won’t be enough. That’s 
why I suggest more protection first. Now 
here’s a policy which costs just $150 less, 


This is a reproduction 


but gives more than twice as much insur- 
ance protection over the next 20 years— 
when you really need it.” 

I was still a little baffled. “And so you 
recommend a policy for $150 less, thereby 
cutting yourself out of a nice commission.” 

“Sounds crazy, but it makes sense,” he 
smiled. *‘As a matter of fact, my company 
doesn’t pay me primarily for the new in- 
surance you buy, but for the insurance you 
keep in force, In the long run, I'll be better 
off—and so will you-—if you buy a policy 





you can afford—and stick with it. 
“Buy the family protection you need — put 
the difference in War Bonds and buy retire- 


ment insurance later. From me, I hope!’ 
] 


NORTHWESTERN 
i y 


SURANCE 


O. J. Arnold, President 












Your NWNL, agent is paid, not primarily 
for the insurance he sells you, but for the 
insurance you keep in force. If you lapse a 
policy, he suffers a penalty in his own earn- 
ings which applies not merely to the policy 
you lapsed, but to every dollar’s worth of 
insurance from which he is receiving an 
income. His prime interest, therefore, is to 
provide you with exactly the right kind and 
amount of insurance, measured by what 
you need and can afford. 

Significant results are shown in NWNL’s 
sharply declining lapse ratio, the rapid in- 
crease of insurance in force and kept in force 


—benefits in which you are invited to join. 


National Lire 
> COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 








of NYNL’s current national magazine advertisement. 
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3,050,000 Insured In 
Equitable Society 


PRESIDENT PARKINSON REPORT 





Payments to Policyholders and Bene- 
ficiaries in 1943, $214,388,000; At End 
of Year $8,445,578,000 in Force 





The annual report of President Park- 
inson of the Equitable Society made to 
its 3,050,000 owners of individual policies 
and Group certificates said that pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in 1943 reached $214,388,000, bringing ag- 


gregate of such payments during So- 


ciety’s span of existence. to more than 
$5,000,000,000. 
During 1943 the Equitable paid $1,- 


552,000 to the families of 547 members 
of the Armed Forces who died in serv- 
ice while protected by Equitable poli- 
cies. Deaths directly attributed to the 
war represented 4% of the total number 
and 2% of the total amount of claims 
paid last year under individual policies. 
In addition, $567,000 was paid under 
Group policies on claims arising out of 
ship sinkings. This was 24% of the 
total death claims paid under Group 
policies. 

1943 Equitable insurance is- 
individual policies aggre- 
gated $294,544,000. New Group issued 
totalled $250,943,000. Life insurance in 
force was $8,445,578,000 on December 31, 
1943. Of this total, $3,396,556,000 is Group 


During 
sued under 


under 1,851,000 certificates. Total ad- 
mitted assets at end of the year were 
$3,189,654,385; an increase of $256,798,000. 


include $981,351,000 of 
U. S. Government securities of which 
the Society purchased $458,850,000 in 
1943. Other new investments made last 
year included $17,565,000 of pt&blic utility 
bonds, $34,192,000 of underlying obliga- 
tions of railroads and $51,203,000 of se- 
curities of manufacturing and business 
enterprises. 

Last Year’s City Real Estate and 

Farm Sales 

“Continuing its present policy of trying 
to get the properties which it owns back 
into the hands of responsible individual 
owners,” said President Parkinson, 
“vour Society last year sold 1,663 farms 
and 2,349 city properties in the aggre- 
gate of $35,563,000, reducing its total 
holdings of foreclosed real estate to 
$54,277,000. Lowest in eleven years. These 
sales, which resulted in a net profit, 
effected a reduction of 45% in number of 
properties held.” 

\ total of 4,642 new first mortgage 
loans, aggregating $71,317,000, were 
made on homes, farms and_ business 
properties during 1943, increasing the 
Society’s mortgage holdings to $404,197,- 
000. More than 99% of the mortgage in- 
terest falling due during the year was 


Society’s assets 


collected. The first three apartment 
building units in the “Clinton Hill” hous- 
ing project of the Society in Brooklyn 


were opened for occupancy in June and 
are now 100% rented. 
Dividends 

The Society has apportioned $41,400,- 
000 for distribution as dividends to 
policyholders in 1944. A year ago the 
amount apportioned for dividends to 
policyholders was $36,802,000. 

President Parkinson’s report this year 
is in the form of a 24 page illustrated 
document, exceedingly readable,  illus- 
trated with human interest illustrations 
in colors, frontispiece being the family 
of Policyholder Richard R. Mann of 
Columbus, O. and his family. A page 
illustration in the report, showing what 
happened in 1943 to the Equitable pre- 
mium dollar, is shown in this article. 


ORGANIZE IN ATLANTA 

Life agency cashiers and office man- 
agers in Atlanta have organized to pro- 
vide a forum for discussing problems. 
W. S. Williams, agency secretary Mu- 
tual Benefit, was elected president. The 
purpose of ‘the association is to discuss 
methods of rendering better service to 
policyholders and agents. 





BOSTON CLU LECTURES 





Seven Lecture Course on The Creation 
Of Estate Plans Begins March 21; 
Conducted by M. A. Shattuck 


Basil S. Collins, president, Boston 
chapter, CLU, announced that Mayo 
Adams Shattuck, president of the Mass- 
achusetts Bar Association and a pioneer 
in estate planning, will deliver a series 
of lectures on “The Creation of Estate 
at Boston University School of 
beginning March 21. There are 
seven lectures in the course to continue 
each Tuesday from 4:00 p. m. to 5:30 
through May 9. The lectures will 
cover the fields of Estate and Inheri- 
tance Taxes and Gift Taxes; Best In- 
surance Trusts; Revocable and Irrevo- 
cable Trusts and Their History; A Study 
of the Relative Merits of the Optional 
Merits of Settlement and Life Insurance 


Trusts; Wills and Testamentary Trusts; 
Function of Life Insurance and Annui- 
ties and Estate Planning; to be followed 
by an eighth lecture in the form of a 
panel discussion in which outstanding 
leaders will participate with Mr. Shat- 
tuck. 
The cost of the course will be $11. 


Plans,” 
Law, 


p. m. 


Benner on Post-War 


(Continued from Page 16) 
shelter when peace is made. It staggers 
the imagination even to think of what 
must be the condition today of the prin- 
cipal cities of Germany, not to speak 
of what they are likely to be before the 
war is over. And yet historians have 
always marveled at the rapidity with 
which the ravages of war are restored. 
Historians now think that the standard 
of living increased in England even dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. 

“The explanation, of course, is to be 
found in the constantly improving state 
of industrial technique. In times of war 
as well as of peace, perhaps even more 
during war, engineers, physicists, chem- 
ists and business executives of all types 
are constantly at work trying to devise 
new and improved methods of making 
goods. These efforts bear fruit and the 
fruit they bear comes into the market 
place in the shape of improved quality 
and increased quantity of goods. It is 
pathetic that mankind should waste so 
much of its strength and energy in tear- 
ing down that which it has already built 
up. It is also phenomenal, however, the 
rapidity with which it builds back that 
which it tears down. In fact, almost 
everything comes back and, frequently, 


MINNESOTA QUALIFICATIONS 


At a meeting of the Minnesota S ‘ate 
Association of Life Underwriters j,, S; 


Paul presided over by John J. Stice; 
president of the association, Con -nis. 
sioner Newell R. Johnson anno. ced 
that his department would issue a ryl- 
ing on agents qualifications requiring 
definite standards for agents, : 





BANKERS LIFE FEBRUARY GAIN 


New Ordinary life insurance Paid for 
by the Bankers Life of Iowa in ‘‘eb- 
ruary amounted to $5,390,000, a gain of 
$1,800,000, or 50%, as compared with 
February of 1943. The three lecding 
agencies were -W. W. Spickard, Mil- 
waukee, W. A. Fraser, Lincoln and M. 
A. Link, Seattle. 





LEYENDECKER-SCHNUR_ GAINS 


The Leyendecker-Schnur Agency, 
Guardian Life, New York City, an- 
nounced that paid for business for Janu- 
ary was $1,005,593 as compared to $504.- 
050 in January of 1943. The paid for 
business for February was $1,016,141 as 
compared to $556,000 in February of last 
year. 





in better shape—except those who give 
up their lives in the struggle.” 
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FOR 





GENERAL 
AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT 


If you are now living in or near any one 
of the above cities and are ambitious for 
a General Agency opportunity in your 


home territory (which your present com- 


Fort Wayne 


ie 


Ae en | 





Bangor, Maine 
Lewiston, Maine 
Nashua, N. H. 
Durham, N. C. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
York, Pennsylvania 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















you will be 
obligation. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 





More Than $1,425,000,000 of Insurance in Force. 


pany is unable to give you) write for de- 
tails of the Lincoln National Life’s plan. 
An outline of the opportunity open to 


COMPANY 


sent in confidence without 


Indiana 
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Chairman Low, Home 
Life, Annual Report 

ASSETS INCREASED $11,237,845 

War Bond Holdings Increased $15,100,- 


900; Company Has Largest Unassigned 
Surplus in Its History 








i thelbert Ide Low, chairman, Home 
Life of New York, in the eighty-fourth 
annual report to policyholders pointed 
out that while assets increased from 
130,872,288 to $142,110,133 or $11,237,- 
e453. holdings of U. S. War Bonds in- 
creased $15,100,000. Thus the company 
has more than fulfilled its purpose of 
purchasing new Government bond is- 
sues im an amount equal at least to its 
increase in assets. Total U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds owned on December 31, 
1043 amounted to $37,915,284 or 26.7% 
of the total assets. 

Unassigned surplus is now $5,882,862 
as compared to $5,274,476 on December 
31, 1942. In addition to this unassigned 
surplus, the largest in the company’s 
history, there has been set up a War 
Contingency Special Surplus Fund of 
$500,000 to provide for any special con- 
tingencies arising out of the war. The 
contingency reserves for mortgage and 
real estate and for security fluctuations 
were materially increased. 

In spite of the fact that approximate- 
ly one-half of the male members of the 
home office staff and a substantial por- 
ion of the company’s field organiza- 
tion are in the armed services, the year 
was an extremely satisfactory one from 
the standpoint of new business and gain 
in business in force. New insurance sold 
showed an increase of 10.4% over the 
preceding year and was 5.0% of the in- 
surance in force at the beginning of 
the year. Home Life, which has led all 
\merican companies in average size 
policy sold over the past six years, fur- 
ther increased the unit sale from $6,646 
in 1942 to $7,771 in 1943. 

The net rate of interest earned on all 
of the company’s invested assets in- 
creased slightly from 3.50% in 1942 to 
3.52% in 1943. 

Other highlights of the report were: 
Policy loans now amount to $11,320,164 
or 8.0% of total assets and dropped 
from $12,740,620 at the end of 1942. 
FHA insured first mortgages went from 
$5,918,746 to $7,169,970 or 5.1% of total 
assets during 1943. The interest rate 
earned on all mortgages after deduc- 
tion of service fees and premiums paid 
for FHA and other loans was 4.39% 
during 1943. Real estate acquired 
through foreclosure and_ still held 
amounted to only $744,082, representing 
only one-half of one per cent of total 
assets. 


ATLANTIC LIFE PROMOTION 


The Atlantic Life, Richmond, has ap- 
pointed Fred Dixon, Raleigh, as agency 
director for North Carolina, according 
an announcement by Robert V. 
Hatcher, vice president. Mr. Dixon has 
represented the company for more than 
lour years as general agent for Raleigh 

id surrounding territory. 








I. M. Bachelder, of Berkeley, Cali- 
iornia, a member of the sales organiza- 
tion of the Bankers Life Company of 
les Moines thirty-six years and now a 

ember of the J. H. Rowe San Fran- 
cisco. Agency of that company, cele- 
rated his eightieth birthday March 12. 
lr. Bachelder signed his first contract 

ith the Bankers Life in March, 1908. 


Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, Chicago, will 
ldress Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ 
sociation today on “Sales Ideas in To- 
iv’s Markets.” 





Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


| 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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EKQUITABLE’S STABILIZATION OF 
INCOME PLAN 

The interest which is being taken in 
the subject of compensation of agents 
was again demonstrated this week when 
it was discussed by Superintendent of 
Insurance Dineen in his annual report 
to the legislature. It is also going to be 
one of principal subjects for discussion 
it the fourth annual meeting of New 
York State managers of life insurance 
agencies which will be held in Saratoga 
Springs March 29-30 under auspices of 
the New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

[he latest company to annBunce a 
new system of compensation of agents 
is the Equitable with its Assured Mini- 
mum Income provisions made for stabili- 
zation of new business income without 
putting the agent in debt. This is a plan 
for Club Members which has a number 
of interesting features. The plan pro- 
vides a monthly income at the rate of 
a maximum of $100 a year for each $100 
of first year commissions paid in the 
previous calendar year except Group 
commissions which for this purpose are 
to be counted at one-quarter only. The 
maximum amount of the assured income 
will not exceed $350 a month and no part 
of the assured income is based on re- 
newal commissions. Membership in the 
plan is upon the recommendation of the 
veneral agent or agency manager to be 
available to wholetime agents who have 
qualified for Agency Clubs in the two 
calendar years immediately preceding 
the vear in question. No member of the 
salaried managerial staff or others who 
receive any salary or retirement bene- 
fits from the Society will be included. 

This action by the Equitable Society 
is decidedly a contribution in making 
more attractive the career of an_ in- 
surance agent. 

STUDY OF JUVENILE RISKS 

Life companies are frequently asked 
what is most suitable plan and amount 
to recommend to parents for their child- 
ren. A survey of subject was recently 
made by Provident Mutual Life’s 
Perkins agency in Albany, N. Y. The 
study covered the last forty sales made 
in the between 
the ages of 10 and 18 These totaled 
$136,800 in volume. By percentage this 


agency to. children 


tvpe of business accounted for 9.3% of 
the cases and 7.5% of the volume during 
the twenty-three months covered. 

First conclusion reached was that par 


ents buy life insurance for their boys 


twice as readily as they do for their 
girls, and for larger amounts, and more 
upon the Whole Life or 
Limited Payment Life plan. For the girls 


frequently 


they seem to buy smaller amounts, and 
more frequently on the Endowment plan. 


“Apparently, parents look down the 
years and anticipate the eventual use of 
the policy and the pride the future adult 
will have in his first life insurance policy, 
the one their fathers started for them,” 
says the Provident Mutual in its house 
organ in commenting on the study. 

Among other things the survey de- 
monstrated that when one child is sold 
the agent can and will probably sell the 
other children, if he follows up, and us- 
ually for the same amount and kind as 
the first sale. There seem to be two 
periods in making juvenile sales. First 
is when the children become of eligible 
age. Next seems to be when the child 
becomes aware of life insurance, and 
perhaps says something to the father 
about it, starting at about Age 14 for 
boys and Age 16 for girls. 

* * 


Clancy D. Connell, secretary of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and general agent, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia, has been elected a trustee 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., by 
the alumni council. Mr. Connell is a 
graduate of the class of °12, and in his 
junior year was president of his class. 

+ + + 


Scott Mills, son of Bert N. Mills, sec- 
retary of Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
has finished his Navy V-12 training at 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C., and 
is now attending the U. S. N. School 
for Midshipmen at Plattsburg, New 
York. 


* * * 


Lieutenant Brian Thompson of thc 
United States Coast Guard has been as- 
signed to the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and now is making his headquarters 
at 99 John Street, New York City. In 
civilian life, Mr. Thompson is vice presi- 
dent of Neare, Gibbs & Co., Cincinnati, 
in charge of marine lines. The agency, 
one of the oldest in the middle west, is 
famous for its river marine insurance 


background. 
x * x 


Maj. Robert Eugene Battles, U. S. A., 
and son of Eugene Battles, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Rowan & 
Co., and one of the best known insur- 
ance men in Los Angeles, now is assist- 
ant military attache at the United States 
Embassy in Mexico City. 

x ok ok 


H. K. Lindsley, president, Farmers & 
Bankers Life, Wichita, has been reelect- 
ed president of the Wichita library 
board. 





J. FRED EIERMAN 


J. Fred Eierman, manager, home office 


fidelity department, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, will soon complete thirty years 
of service with that company and thirty- 
three years in the bonding business. He 
started at the age of 12 with the Fidelity 
& Deposit as an office boy, and at age 
16 was employed by J. Arthur Nelson, 
now president of New Amsterdam 
Casualty, as stenographer and secretary 
in its fidelity department. Since those 
early days Mr. Eierman has given an 
excellent account of himself in his 
chosen field. Besides his underwriting he 
is the author of several handbooks on 
blanket and fidelity bonds, reference 
charts and forms, etc. He is also active 
in Baltimore’s civic and insurance af- 
fairs. In the local Casualty & Surety 
Club he serves on the board of gover- 
nors; he is treasurer and director of a 
local B. & L. association; serves as 
precinct warden in civilian defense ac- 
tivities in his community, responsible for 
an organization of 200 volunteer work- 
ers. His most recent activity is as an 
organizer and incorporator of “Anneslie 
Community, Inc.” a community improve- 
ment association made up of 172 resi- 
dents of Anneslie, a section of Balti- 
more. He is a member of its board of 
governors. Besides his New Amsterdam 
affiliation Mr. Eierman is assistant sec- 
retary and fidelity underwriter of the 
United States Casualty. 
Xk # * 


Wendell F. Hanselman, chairman of 
Cincinnati Boy Scouts’ committee on 
leadership and training, reports that 
more Cubs and Scouts were enrolled 
in the Queen City in 1943 than in any 
other town in Ohio. 

* * + 


Col. Joseph Rice, general agent for 
the Equitable Life of Towa at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who has been in the army 
and on leave from his life insurance 
duties, has just returned from India, 
where he was stationed, and is visiting 
in Pasadena, pending assignment to 
other duties. 

* * 

Capt. Howard Casey of United States 
Army, who in peace times is with the 
Equitable Society in Boston, has re- 
ceived his fourth decoration, the Silver 
Star, for bravery under fire. 

* x 

Walter N. Edwards, New Jersey state 
agent for the St. Paul Fire & Marine, is 
completing twenty-five years as a field- 
man in New Jersey. He has been with 
the company since 1926 and prior to that 
was affiliated with the Union of Canton 
and the Milwaukee Mechanics. 








Fabian Studios 
RICHARD |- HILL, JR: 


Richard J. Hill, Jr., who resigned from 
the Maryland Casualty two years ago 
this month to join S. A. Healy Co., na- 
tionally known engineering construction 
company, is now serving as executive 
vice president of the Avenue Hotel 
Corp., which owns the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. This property was bought from 
the U. S. Government by the S. A. Healy 
Co. some months ago and the Avenue 
Hotel Corp. was then set up as _ the 
managing corporation. Mr. Healy is its 
president. In addition to Mr. Hill, Al- 
fred Roseroot is serving as secretary 
treasurer. Mr. Hill spent nineteen years 
in the bonding field, serving creditably 
in various managerial posts with Stand 
ard Accident, Fidelity & Deposit and 
Maryland Casualty. 

* * 


Congressman Walter C. Ploeser, w/o 
is a member of the general insurance 
agency of Ploeser, Watts & Company, 
St. Louis, has announced that he will 
seek the Republican nomination for re- 
election in the Twelfth Missouri Dis 
trict. The primary election will be in 
August. “I will base my campaign on 
my record of service in Congress,” Mr. 
Ploeser said, “on my record as a met- 
ber of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee; on the vigorous prosecution of 
the war effort, and as a member of a 
special House committee which has de- 
voted its attention to giving maximum 
assistance to small business in order to 
preserve our democratic system of free 
competitive enterprise.” 

* * * 


Beatrice Jones, CLU, agency assistant, 
Guardian Life, was a speaker Marchi 4, 
in one of the educational series talks be- 
ing sponsored by Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association. Miss Jones also ad- 
dressed the Davenport Life Underwrit 
ers at a dinner-meeting March 6; 
March 8 spoke before managers a! 
women agents in Kansas City; a 
talked to Minneapolis Life Underwrit: 
on March 10. 

+ + * 


1 


1 


Paul Jernigan, general agent, I< 
Mutual, Wichita, was recently rea 
pointed chairman of the meetings a 
programs committee of the Wichi' 
Chamber of Commerce. Earl Reed, ge 
eral agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, w 
named chairman of the members 
conmmnittee. 

Jesse T. Owens. field underwrit 
Mutual Life of New York, Oklahon 
Citv, has beet elected president of tl 
Oklahoma City Council of Churches f 


1944. 
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The Late Julian Lucas 


Of the tens of thousands of insurance 
agents and brokers in the United States 
the number who stand out conspicuously 
in working as “friends of the business” 
is strictly limited. These men, not con- 
tent with their achievements in their 
own agencies, take on the responsibility 
of performance along broader lines, their 
objective being to do what they can to 
protect the business which furnishes 
therm a livelihood, not only if it be at- 
tacked but along broad lines of making 
insurance coverage better known or 
more comprehensive and popular. Often 
they become prominent workers in the 
associations of the business. They are 
willing to devote a lot of time to these 
associations; to become officers or 
earnest workers in them; to attend com- 
mittee meetings; to travel to meetings. 
They regard the business to which they 
devote their lives as “the finest business 
in the world,” and they are ever on 
euard to do their share in protecting it. 

Long prominent in this group of pro- 
ducers and one of the most unselfish of 
the workers, was Julian Lucas, president 
of Davis, Dorland & Co., New York, one 
of the leading insurance brokerage 
houses of the metropolis, who died last 
week after a long and decidedly worth- 
while career. 

For many years he was a leader in 
brokerage associations and had great in- 
fluence in moulding their policy. He was 
aman to whom many in the same line 
of business came for counsel. Although 
a person of definite personality who 
never pulled punches in offering his 
judement, his great technical knowledge 
of the business, his character and_ his 
sincerity, made his advice in demand. 
His tremendous interest in the New 
York Standard Fire Insurance Policies 
and their recasting, the paramount in- 
surance interest in his life over a quarter 
of a century, is described in the news 
story of his career printed elsewhere 
in this paper. 

No one is more familiar with the 
widespread activities of Mr. Lucas over 
the vears, the wide range of readers of 
the booklets he wrote on the Standard 
Fire Insurance Policies, as well as his 
all around educational activities than 
the members of the North British & 
Mercantile organization. I asked William 
Traynor, publicity director of the 
North British & Mercantile companies, 
if he would not furnish some comments 
about Mr. Lucas, especially in connec- 
tien with the educational side of his 
jc rsonality. In response he said: 

Julian Lucas was one of the most 
thorough-going gentlemen that I have 


ev-r had the pleasure of knowing. He 


was always willing and eager to help 

the other fellow with his problem. 
Most of my contacts with him during 

recent years was in connection with 


the 10943 New York Standard Fire In- 


ince Policy. After it was approved 


lh the New York State legislature, Sec- 
re'ary R. T. Stewart and I kept after 


Lucas to revise his treatise on the 
1918 New York fire policy and to 
Prepare a similar reference work which 























\ 


would interpret and analyze in layman’s 
language the features and conditions of 
the new 1943 policy. That he was able 
to see this job completed, the booklet 
in print, and its distribution mount 
steadily into the third large edition, was 
something that gave him extreme per- 
sonal pride and pleasure. The insurance 
world at large can be thankful, too, that 
he was spared long enough to write this 
reference booklet which is now in the 
hands of thousands of insurance buyers, 
insurance managers, agents, brokers, as- 
sociations, schools, colleges, libraries and 
similar institutions. Countless insurance 
men and students of the business now 
and in the future would have missed 
something truly worthwhile had he not 
been able to do so for Mr. Lucas was 
recognized as an outstanding authority 
on the subject. Posterity is now the 
gainer. 

“His reference booklets on the 1918 
and 1943 New York Standard Fire In- 
surance Policies have been distributed 
not only throughout the United States, 
but also worldwide. It was, practically 
speaking, a lesson in geography to go 
through Mr. Lucas’ mail and read re- 
quests for his booklet from insurance 
people in England, Continental Europe, 
Alaska, Australia, Cuba, South America 
and other places. One request in particu- 
lar has always stuck in my mind as it 
came from an insurance man in faraway 
Karachi, India. Even he had heard of 
Julian Lucas. 

“Tt is interesting to note that dis- 
tribution of the new 1943 Fire Insurance 
Policy booklet now runs close to 25,000 
copies. How right was Mr. Lucas’ visua- 
lization of what a modern policy should 
be is best shown by the fact that this 
policy has already been adopted in 
twenty other states and the Territory 
of Alaska. It is a monument indeed to 
the memory of a man who gave so much 
of his time and thought to the insurance 
business over a period of more than half 
a century.” 

Many persons in the business thought 
that Mr. Lucas was a lawyer as few 
agents had a clearer idea of the law 
than he did or could cite more cases 
while he was making an argument. But 
he was not a member of the bar. He 
got his knowledge of the law first hand 
and by intensive reading. In his office 
at Chambers Street and Broadway were 
many legal books. He also read law 
services closely in order to keep up to 
date. In the early days of Workmen’s 
Compensation he read omnivorously on 
subjects pertaining to this division of 
insurance. He became an expert on the 
famous Rinaldi case in connection with 
Products Liability, which brought im- 
plied warranty into the limelight. 

Mr. Lucas had a large acquaintance 
in the newspaper business, and one of 
his closest friends was the late William 
T. Dewart, publisher of the New York 
Sun. 

The father of Mr. Lucas, who had 
been a sash and frame manufacturer in 
Brooklyn, lived to be 92, and Julian 
lucas some years ago told intimate 
friends that he thought he would live to 
be an older man. He paid close atten- 


tion to his health, had frequent check- 
ups. 

One angle of the personality of Mr. 
Lucas was his kindness to young men, 
many stories of which are current on 
the street. Patient and informative with 
them, he gave many a good steer in 
their careers. One of the insurance edi- 
tors recalls the first day he was covering 
William Street thirty years ago. His 
routine that day was to call on inter- 
company organizations and meet their 
general managers. After a visit to Gen- 
eral Manager W. E. Mallalieu of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
then at 135 William Street, he noticed in 
the same building, a door which had on 
it the name of Davis, Dorland & Co. and 
he walked into the office of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Lucas. It was about 4:30 
o’clock in the afternoon and when he 
caught sight of the desk of Mr. Lucas, 
piled high with letters and other docu- 
ments, he apologized for the call and 
started to leave, saying: “It is late in 
the day and I will come some other 
time.” Lucas immediately said: “No, pay 
me a visit. I am exhausted from hand- 
ling a lot of detail all afternoon; so 
please stop a bit and let us have a visit. 
Tell me about yourself and your work.” 

* 
Drew Pearson Misses Fire 


Drew Pearson, the columnist, who is 
also on the radio, said in his last Sunday 
night broadcast that the United States 
Supreme Court on the following day 
would hand down its decision in the 
long-awaited case of the Government 
against the fire insurance companies 
where the issue is alleged violation of 
the anti-trust act. Also, he said that the 
decision would be against the insurance 
companies. The Supreme Court did not 
hand down any decision in this case at 
its session Monday. 

*  *k  * 

Miss Froman Wants $1,000,000 

In these days when persons entertain- 
ing the public are drawing such gigantic 
incomes there is an insurance angle of 
interest in view of the increasing size of 
damages which celebrities are demanding 
when they are injured. A case to the 
point is Jane Froman, the singer who 
was badly hurt in the crash of the 
Yankee Clipper at Lisbon in which nine- 
teen passengers and five members of the 
crew lost there lives. Miss Froman, 
formerly of the Winter Garden, New 
York, had gone abroad to entertain 
troops. 

In a suit filed in the United States 
District Court against the Pan American 
Airways, Inc., she seeks to recover $1,- 
000,000 for her injuries. Also, she wants 
$10,000 for the loss of her baggage. In 
private life her name is Ellen Jane Ross 
and her husband, Donald Ross, seeks to 
recover $100,000 for medical and hospital 
expenses in connection with his wife’s 
injuries, 

Miss Froman alleges “careless, negli- 
gent and improper handling of the 
plane” and she suffered fractures of the 
right arm and right leg, dislocated ribs 
and severe lacerations and abrasions. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board reported 
that accidental contact of a wing with 
the water probably caused the plane to 
crash. 

Since the crash in Lisbon of the clip- 
per carrying Miss Froman I have seen 
her in a Broadway show, where she 
starred. It was “Artists and Models,” 
and only ran for a short period. She 
made her appearance seated in a chair 
as she was not able to walk. Another 
figure in the professional world who is 
unable to walk and appears as a star is 
Marjorie Lawrence of the Metropolitan 
Opera who is singing in one of the 
Wagner operas. 

The phenomenal incomes of celebrities 
in the entertainment world—actors, 
singers, radio stars, columnists—are fre 
quently the subject of articles in Variety, 
magazine of the amusement world. They 
are unbelievable to persons not know 
ine the demands for these talents. At 
one time, according to Variety, Eddie 
Cantor was getting $15,000 a week for 
his radio program. In the life of John 
Barrymore, recently published and writ 
ten by Gene Fowler, the statement was 


‘ 





made by Fowler that in two years 
Barrymore drew approximately $900,000. 
Some movie stars have made more than 
this in a similar period. Ironic thing 
about Barrymore was that despite his 
tremendous income he was generally 
broke and went through bankruptcy a 
couple of times at the height of his 
earning power. Even near the end of 
his career when drink and loss of mem- 
ory made it impossible to appear in 
Hamlet (his great ambition for years 
was to act the role in England) he was 
‘making a sensational income on the radio. 

One of most discussed keyhole col 
umnists in America had an annual in- 
come of more than $200,000. Reason the 
columnists are making so much money 
is because their work is syndicated, and 
some are in demand on the radio. 

* 


Federal Sales Tax Query 


In current issues of United States 
News a forum is run in which a number 
of well known people answer the ques- 
tion, “Is a Federal sales tax the answer 
to the continued demand of the Ad- 
ministration for more revenue ?” 

Among those answering is Murray D. 
Lincoln of Columbus, O., head of the 
Farm Bureau insurance companies, and 
president, Cooperative League of the 
United States. Mr. Lincoln said: 

“AS Federal sales tax is undesirable 
because this form of taxation is already 
heavily used by states, Ohio schools de- 
pend on it. 

“Sales tax rates cannot be shifted to 
meet varying conditions or to follow 
supply and demand. A sales tax applies 
to scarce and plentiful articles alike. It 
cannot be adjusted to buying needs, 
buying habits, essential and nonessential 
spending. It imposes an unfair burden 
on the low income group.” 

Peter Grimm, president of William A. 
White & Sons, New York real estate 
firm, and former special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasurer, wrote: 

“The objection to a Federal sales tax 
has in the past been based on the ground 
that it would be laid unfairly and 
heavily on those of low income. This 
objection cannot now be honestly ad- 
vanced with the broadening of the tax 
base and with the many changes that 
have been made in the Federal structure 
within the past few years so that it now 
reaches very large incomes at high rates. 

“The cost of Federal Government is 
equitably spread among people of all in- 
come, high and low. That being the case, 
there is now no sound reason why the 
Government, with its need for increased 
revenues, should be denied the simple 
and direct method of collecting revenues 
which the Federal sales tax affords.” 


William Leslie 


It is the general consensus among In- 
surance Commissioners that there is no 
finer speaker who appears before their 
committees than William Leslie, general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and they ought to 
know as he has been coming before 
those committees for years. His style of 
argument is graceful, polished, logical 
and sequential. Although always talk- 
ing on a technical subject his views are 
so clearly expressed that anybody can 
understand them. No matter how search- 
ing the interrogation of the State De- 
partmental heads he always maintains 
his balance, and in all the talks I have 
heard him make never have I seen him 
perturbed or ruffled. For these reasons 
he is a most effective speaker, and, there- 
fore, a great asset to the business. 

One of the best exhibitions of all the 
Leslie qualities was that he gave before 
Superintendent of Insurance Dineen at 
the New York Department with respect 
to workmen’s compensation matters a 
few days ago. 

* « 
Fortune Hotel Article 

Most interesting magazine article pub- 
lished this month so far, in my opinion, 
was the one Fortune ran about the hotel 
situation, especially in Miami. Through- 
out the country hotels are in the black 
again; can’t accommodate the crowds al- 
though it is always possible to crowd 
ten more couples into a bar. 
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Fireman’s Fund Shows 
Large Gain in Assets 


THEY NOW EXCEED _ $66,240,000 





Policyholders’ Surplus Up Nearly 
$5,000,000 to $34,546,000; Net Pre- 
miums $24,250,836 in 1943 


In a detailed report to stockholders 
by Charles C. Hannah, president, it was 
shown that the 1943 operations of the 
Fireman’s Fund resulted in underwriting 
profit of $1,463,529. The total of net pre- 
miums written was $24,250,836, made up 
of $11,978,000 in the fields of fire and 
allied lines, $2,031,000 in automobile busi- 


ness and $10,241,000 in the ocean and in- 
land marine classes. The premium total 
was $4,576,000 smaller than the 1942 
figure, this being more than accounted 
for by decrease in ocean war risk writ- 
ings. 

Net investment income was $1,733,232 
before tax, while dividends to stock- 
holders amounted to $1,523,708. Combined 
underwriting profit and investment in- 
come, after deduction for federal income 
taxes incurred of $729,083, amounted to 
$2,375,342 or $4.67 per share for 1943, 
as compared with $1,074,102, or $2.13 per 
share for 1942. 

Assets Over $66,000,000 

The company is in the strokgest po- 
sition in its eighty-one year history, 
with total admitted assets of $66,246,000 
as against $54,978,000 at December 31, 
1942 and surplus as regards policyhold- 
ers of $34,546,000 as against $29,928,000 
a year before. These figures represent 
bonds and stocks (except stocks of affili- 
ated insurance companies), valued in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
The stock of affiliated insurance com- 
panies owned by Fireman’s Fund _ is 
valued on the basis of capital and sur- 
plus. 

If December 31, 1943, market quota- 
tions on bonds and stocks were used, 
the assets would be $67,787,000 and sur- 
plus as regards policyholders would be 
$36,087,000. 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity wrote 
net premiums totaling $9,675,425 and had 
an underwriting profit of $781,752 on the 
1943 operations. On the “convention” 
valuations basis total assets are $18,634,- 
000, with surplus as regards policyhold- 
ers of $5,054,000. Net operating and in- 
vestment profits in 1943, after deduction 
of Federal Income Taxes incurred of 
$702,524, amounted to $492,162 or $4.92 
per share compared with $542,633 or 
$5.43 per share in 1942. 

The Home Fire and Marine of Cali- 
fornia had an underwriting gain on 1943 
operations of $126,477 and ended the 
year with total assets of $9,988000 and 
surplus as regards policyholders of $4,- 
838,000 on the basis of “convention” 
valuations. 

The Western National had an under- 
writing gain of $76,245 on 1943 opera- 
tions. Total assets are $5,786,000 with 
surplus as regards policyholders of $3,- 
735,000 on the basis of “convention” 
valuations. 

The Western National Indemnity had 
an underwriting gain of $332,148 on last 
year’s operations. Total assets are $7,- 
879,000 with surplus as regards policy- 
holders of $3,137,000. 


N. J. SQUARE CLUB MEETS 


The Insurance Square Club of N. J. 
held a meeting March 13 in Newark 
at the Sheraton Hotel with William F. 
Haskell, assistant to the president of the 
New York Herald Tribune as speaker. 


Pittsburgh Insurance Day 
Set for Monday, April 24 


The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh will 
sponsor the annual Pittsburgh Insur- 
ance Day meeting which was canceled 
in 1942 and 1943. It will be held this 
vear on Monday, April 24, at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. The program will con- 
sist of instructive and inspirational talks 
on new sales and technical material, 





Ingersoll Named Special 


Agent in Pennsylvania 


Norman S. Ingersoll has been appoint- 
ed special agent for the National Lib- 
erty, Baltimore American, New Bruns- 
wick, and Gibraltar Fire & Marine in 
east-central Pennsylvania and will be as- 
sociated with State Agent Norman A. 
Young, with headquarters at 224 Pine 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Ingersoll is a graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity and for five years was with the 
Middle Department Rating Association 
of Philadelphia, and for the past three 
years has been engaged in plant in- 
spection work for the Third Service 
Command, Service and Intelligence Di- 
vision. 





MIDDLESEX AGENTS TO MEET 


The Middlesex County (N. J.) Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will hold a 
dinner meeting at Oak Hill Manor, 
Metuchen, on Tuesday, March 21. Ed- 
ward Gauklin, Newark attorney, will 
discuss the proposed new uniform fire 
policy for New Jersey. 


Julian Lucas, 71, Dies 


WAS FIRE POLICY AUTHORITY 


President, Davis, Dorland & Co., Out- 
standing in Brokerage Circles; Known 
as Father of New Standard Policy 





Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., leading brokerage firm of 
New York City, known as a foremost 
spirit behind adoption of the 1943 New 
York standard fire insurance policy, 
died March 8, at his home on Washing- 


ton Square, New York City. He was 71 
years old, ; 
Mr. Lucas was born in Brooklyn, 


October 7, 1872, his father, Julian Lucas, 
Sr. of British ‘descent, having come to 
this country from the Balearic Islands. 
Julian Lucas, Jr. went to public schools 
and the Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn. 
In 1889 he joined the firm of Beecher 
& Benedict, now Benedict & Benedict, 
insurance brokerage firm, as a fire in- 
surance solicitor. This firm, in the early 
days, was built up by the son of Henry 
Ward Beecher, famous Brooklyn clergy- 
man, and many of the merchants of 
downtown Manhattan were his clients. 

In 1900, Mr. Lucas and three other 
men left the brokerage office and es- 
tablished Davis, Dorland & Co. These 
men were J. O. Dorland, J. L. Davis, 
Julius Jacoby and Mr. Lucas. In 1904, 
Davis, Dorland & Co. was incorporated. 
Mr. Lucas became its president in 1920. 

Insurance Law Authority 

Mr. Lucas, although not a professional 
lawyer, was a recognized authority on 
insurance law and had in his office an 
insurance law library such as few lay- 
men possess. Long an advocate of re- 
vision of the New York standard fire 
insurance policy, he served in an ad- 
visory capacity to the committee on 
standard policy revision of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and is known as the father of the new 
policy. Few men had so intimate a 
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QUALIFIED FIRE INSURANCE 
ENGINEER 


Not affected by war draft regulations seeks a wider 
field for the exercise of his skill. 
years in present connection; more than twelve years 
in an engineering executive capacity. 


Would prefer an individual company connection or 
group company connection under one management. 


On account of established living arrangements a 
proposition having New York or eastern headquarters 
would have first consideration. 


Address: Box 1510 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N. Y. 


More than twenty 
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At His New York Home 














Kid REN Fight 





JULIAN LUCAS 


knowledge of the new standard policy 
which he lived to see adopted in twenty 
states and Alaska following its adoption 
in New York State. Mr. Lucas for th 
past several years has been in constant 
demand as a speaker before associations 
of producers to explain the clauses of 
the new policy, first as proposed and 
later as adopted. More than 20,000 
copies of one of his lectures on the 
policy have been distributed. 

For many years Mr. Lucas was a 
member of the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of New York and the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association. In 1935 
he was elected for the first of two terms 
as president of the National Association 
of Insurance Brokers. He served so 
many times on brokers’ committees thiat 
he could remember only a fraction of 
them. In 1938, he was awarded the gold 
medal of the General Brokers Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District, Inc., 
for the “most meritorious service of 
the year.” The medal was awarded to 
him as an active participant in the 
brokers’ association and a leader in the 
insurance business, particularly in con- 
nection with his educational activities 
and his untiring work in the revision of 
the standard fire insurance policy. 


Engaging Personality 


Mr. Lucas had an engaging person- 
ality and his friends in the insurance 
business were myriad. It is doubtful 1 
any man contributed more than he did 
to the cordial relationship now existing 
between insurance agents’ and brokers’ 
associations. He has appeared as a 
speaker on programs of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents and 
of the National Association ‘of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

In the educational field, Mr. Luc as 
was a former member of the execut 
committee of the Insurance Society ‘a 
New York and was a life member ot 
the organization. He was also a meni- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

Surviving Mr. Lucas are his. wile, 
Mrs. Adelaide Lucas, a son, Ralph L. 
Lucas, who is vice president of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., and a daughter, \! 
Marion A. Mahnken, of Brooklyn. 

Funeral services for Mr. Lucas wert 
held March 11 in the Fairchild Chapel, 
Brooklyn. President Sinclair T. Sior- 
row of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange appointed the following c 
mittee to represent that organizatio! 
the services and to draft a mem 
resolution: Cecil F. Shallcross, Uni'ed 
States manager of the North Brit 
and Mercantile, chairman; Nhe 
Crane, Crum & Forster, and H. E. 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost. 

Representing the Insurance Bro! 
Association of New York were Cha 


].. Bussing, Alexander Held, Floyd 
DuBois, Stanley Gray, Ruben E, ki 
Lester D. Egbert, ie Rice, I! 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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Honors Boston Board 
For Services to Army 


GENERAL PRESENTS PLAQUE 


Firms Contribute Fire Prevention En- 
gineering Program to Embarkation 
Port; No Serious Fire Loss 





The Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers. was honored at its meeting 
March 14 in the presentation of an en- 
erat j silver plaque by Brigadier Gen- 
eral C. H. Kells, Commander of the 


soston Port of Embarkation in acknow- 
ledement of the board’s patriotic con- 
tribution in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the fire prevention service at 


the port, with the result that since it 
was inaugurated a year and a_ half 
avo there has been no serious fire loss 


on boston’s waterfront. 
project was instituted during the 
presidency of Charles L. Powers in 1942- 
13 Powers, as chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the meeting, 
presented Brigadier General Kells and 
pointed out that Boston is one of the 
most important installations of the 
Transportation Corps which to date has 
transported in excess of 50,000,000 tons 
of cargo and over 3,000,000 men to fight- 
ine tronts throughout the world. 
Patriotic Contribution 

Mr. Powers said about a year and a 
half ago the Commander of the Port was 
lirected by the War Department to es- 
tablish a fire prevention program in pro- 
tection of its vital facilities. As a pa- 
triotic contribution to the war effort 
Mr. Powers said the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters and its members 
volunteered to coordinate with the army 
post engineer in carrying out this as- 
signment. In addition to the develop- 
ment of a two-station fire department 
the program includes constant inspec- 
tions by experienced fire prevention en- 
gineers designed to achieve the utmost 
in protecting the steady stream of troops 
and equipment shipped to all parts of 
the world. 

Participating in the program are the 
oston Board of Fire Underwriters; 
oit, Dalton & Church; Dewick & 
‘anders, Inc.; Employers Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; Fairfield & Ellis; Field & 
Cowles; Gilmour, Rothery & Co. 
Q'Brion, Russell & Co.; John C. Page 
& Co.; Patterson, Wylde & Windeler, 
and the Travelers Fire Insurance Co. 
General Kells presented engraved awards 
to each of the participating firms. 

General Kells expressed high praise 
for the spirit and accomplishment of the 
in providing this specialized serv- 
ice without compensation. He outlined 
the extent of the Boston Port of Em- 
harkation buildings and the port’s sub- 
sidiary installations and said: 

Reduce Fire Hazards 

“\Vhen the port was first activated, 
Was apparent that extensive study eal 
be devoted to reducing fire hazards to 
the minimum and to installing the best 
possible fire-fighting equipment where 
it could do the most good. The problem 
of analyzing the risks, eliminating haz- 
ards and determining the amount and 
location of fire-fighting equipment re- 
quired technical fire prevention engin- 
ecring knowledge. 

“To obtain advice on this problem, the 
coumanding officer and the post en- 
gincer conferred with the Boston Board 
of iire Underwriters. The board and its 
member firms responded immediately 
\ an offer to contribute the services 

their experienced engineers for as 
much time as might be found necessary 
to survey the entire installation and 
subsequently to make semi-monthly in- 
spections. This generous contribution of 
skilled personnel was of incalcul- 
able help to the Port. It not only pro- 
vided the post engineer with expert ad- 

- it provided him with the advice of 
a board of experts. 

The results of this outstanding con- 
ution to the war effort are evidenced 
the fact that there has been no seri- 
ous fire loss at the port since the pro- 

m was first undertaken.” 
Senior past president Frank A. De- 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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NAIA TO MEET IN MILWAUKEE 


Annual Convention To Be Held October 
8-12 in Wisconsin City; Headquarters 
at Hotel Schroeder 

Milwaukee has been awarded the 
forty-ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
to be held October 8-12, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Schroeder, President 
Fred A. Moreton and the executive com- 
mittee have announced. Other cities un- 
der consideration for this meeting were 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and Chicago. 

Milwaukee is the scene of one of the 
most historic meetings in the annals of 
the National Association. It was there, 
in 1924, that the Milwaukee declaration 
was adopted, which provided that “mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents owe their allegiance to 
those companies whose loyalty to our 
principles for the preservation of the 
American Agency System is unques- 
tioned.” This declaration has been 
erroneously referred to as a “Milwau- 
kee agreement,” in confusion with the 
conference agreement which was dis- 
cussed in Milwaukee in 1924, adopted as 
a principle the following year and later 
signed by the fire insurance companies. 

Aside from the meeting twenty years 
ago, Milwaukee was the host city for 
the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Association in 1900, when George D. 
Markham of St. Louis was elected presi- 
dent. 


_The invitation to the National Asso- 
ciation was extended by President 
Thayer Z. Clayton of the Milwaukee 


Board of Fire Underwriters, and sup- 
ported by President John S. Rowland 
and State National Director William B. 
Calhoun of the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

The National Association’s 1944 mid- 
year meeting of the national board of 
state directors will be held April 3-5 at 
Jackson, Miss. 


Loyalty Group Shows 
Fine Profits in 1943 


FIRE PREMIUMS WERE HIGHER 


President Cooney Says Combined Fire 
and Casualty Loss and Expense 
Ratio was 90.5% 


PP resident John R. Cooney of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark reported at the eighty- 
ninth annual meeting last week in New- 
ark, N. J., that 1943 proved the greatest 


in the history of the Loyalty Group. The 


JOHN R. COONEY 


fire companies produced an operating 
profit of $4,494,522. Premium writings 
of the fire companies amounted to $31,- 
260,208, an increase of $914584 over 
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AGE AND EXPERIENCE 


Commend the Springfield Group Companies. 


This year, they 


are celebrating the following Anniversary Years: 


THE SPRINGFIELD 
THE MICHIGAN . 
THE NEW ENGLAND... 


THE SENTINEL 
In all, 


- « 95th 
. «+ 64th 

25th 
- « 20th 


204 years of insuring American property, during which 


time, losses paid to the public have amounted to over 


$270,000,000.00 








THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CCMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 4 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 











1942. The loss ratio, including loss ad- 
justment expense on the basis of pre- 
miums written, amounted to 45.98% and 
the expense ratio was 43.94%. Combined 
loss and expense ratio for the fire com- 
panies was 89.92%. 

The casualty companies produced an 
operating trade profit of $2,040,954, Mr. 
Cooney said. The premium writings of 
the casualty companies amounted to 
$16,327,339, a decrease from the previous 
year of $1,511,833. The loss ratio, includ- 
ing loss adjustment expense on the basis 
of premiums written amounted to 
48.62%. The expense ratio was 43% 
Combined loss and expense ratio for the 
casualty division was 91.62%. 

Marine Loss Ratio Drops 


“The main improvement in the loss 
ratio of our fire division was occasioned 
by the fact that the unprofitab le ex 
perience of our ocean marine department 
in 1942 was not repeated,” continued Mr. 
Cooney. “While marine premiums writ- 
ten were $2,247,218 less than in 1942 our 
loss ratio to written premiums in that 
field decreased from 97.53% to 40.89% 

“The combined fire and casualty pre- 
mium writings of the group amounted to 
$47,587,606, a decrease of $597,249 from 
the writings for the year 1942. The com- 
bined fire and casualty loss ratio, in- 
cluding adjustment expense on the basis 
of premiums wirtten, was 46.89%. The 
expense ratio was 43.62%. Combined loss 
and expense ratio was 90.51%. 

“The operating trade profit for the 
group, before payment of dividends and 
before deduction for federal income taxes 
incurred, aggregated $6,535,506, an im 
provement over the year 1942 of $1,- 
767,336. The unearned premium reserve 
for the group increased $1,303,688. 


Policyholders’ Surplus 


“The 
the Firemen’s, 
as of December 31, 
* increase of $2,634,657, 

1942. 

Ondine our last annual meeting $1,- 
600,000, being the total outstanding pre- 
ferred stock of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, has been retired. The original 
issue of $4,000,000 has thus finally been 
cleared from our books as an obligation 
due the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which was the original pur- 
chaser. All of the retirement of the pre- 
ferred stock of. the Metropolitan 
Casualty has been made from the op- 
erating profits of our group.” 


Anthracite Field Club and 
Agents Meet on March 23 


W. W. Hartman, manager of the 
Middle Department Rating Association 
of Philadelphia will be guest speaker at 
a dinner meeting of the Anthracite Field 
Club and Wyoming Valley Insurance 
Exchange to be held in the Sterling 
Hotel, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Thursday eve- 
ning, March 23, at 6:30 p. m. All Agents 
in the vicinity and all special agents are 
invited to attend. 

Mr. Hartman’s address will embrace 
recent changes in forms and rules to 
contorm the fire insurance contracts in 
Pennsylvania with the new contract 
adopted in adjoining states. The speaker 
is well qualified for this subject having 
entered the employ of the rating as- 
sociation in 1920 following his return 
from overseas, serving as an officer with 
the 28th Division. He successively be- 
came senior engineer in 1923, chief en- 
gineer in 1925, and manager of the 
Middle Division in 1939, 

Reservations may be arranged through 
Philip E. Robinson, chairman, Miners 


sank Building, Wilkes-Barre. 


actual policyholders’ surplus of 
on a market value basis 
1943, was $18,325,927, 
over December 


Harry L. Badger Elected 
President of the FUAP 


Harry F. Badger, secretary of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, was elected president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the hays 
at the annual meeting last week in San 
Francisco. He succeeds R. L. Country- 
man. Harry W. Nason, America Fore 
Group, is the new vice president and 
H L. Simpson is secretary-treasurer. 
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NAIA Publishes New 
Public Relations Guide 


IS FIRST OF SERIES 


BOOKLET 


Stresses Prestige Building in Communi- 
ties; Advises Contacts With State 
and National Legislators 
This week the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is distributing to its 
more than 16,500 member agents its new 
booklet, “Serving the Public Interest— 
\ Public Relations Manual for Insur- 
ance Agents.” This 32 page booklet, the 
first in the series to be issued by the 
association, is aimed at the individual 
local agent and his contacts with the 
public. It is divided into the following 

chapter headings: 

Understanding public relations, build- 
ing prestige, the tools of public rela- 
tions, how to hold successful meetings, 
factors in building membership, handling 
local news, legislative problems, an ad- 
vertising problem, an ideal job in public 
relations, in the public interest. The 
manual is intended to definé the indi- 
vidual producer’s responsibilities and op- 
portunities in carrying out the national 
program outlined at the Pittsburgh con- 
vention last fall by Averell Broughton, 
association public relations counsel. 


Influencing Opinion 


“Public relations is the study and 
practice of building and maintaining 
satisfactory relationship with others,” 


the manual points out. “It means the fair 
and open influencing of opinion for the 
purposes of better education and better 
understanding. For the local agent it 
means wider personal influence, better 
understanding of his contribution to his 
community and his place in it, and a 
better understanding of insurance prin- 
ciples and practices by the public. It 
means that the agent as an independent, 
local business man identifies his interest 
with that of the business men of his 
community. It means that he under- 
stands that he can prosper only as his 
customers prosper. Public relations 
means better relations with all parts of 
the public.” 

With respect to the underlying — 

3uilding Prestige,” the booklet says 

“No public relations program will suc- 
ceed in building prestige for its sponsors 
unless it is supported by direct and con- 
tinuous personal participation in com- 
munity affairs. This is of paramount im- 
portance. Constructive activity in local 
political affairs, contributions of time 
and effort to Community Chest cam- 
paigns and to home front war services, 
intelligent work in behalf of your local 
school system—all offer challenging op- 
portunities to demonstrate that local in- 
surance agents are good citizens as well 
as good business men. 

Significance of Insurance 


“It is no longer enough to sell insur- 
ance policies. Today the agent must con- 
stantly sell the significance of insurance 
itself and the part he plays in providing 
tailor-made protection programs for his 
clients. The over-all prestige of a busi- 
ness depends in large measure on the 
personal prestige each individual is able 
to earn for himself as a representative of 
that business.” 

In the chapter on the tools of public 
relations, the booklet says of the trade 


press: 
“The insurance business is fortunate 


in having a large and active trade press. 
There are more than forty national and 
local publications devoted exclusively to 
the reporting of insurance news and 
happenings. Your doings as an ‘insur- 
ance agent, special events relating to 
insurance in your community, are of in- 
terest to the trade press and to other 
ag as well as to the American Agen- 
cy Bulletin [official organ of the asso- 
ciation]. See that adequate reports are 
made available and you may be sure that 
they will receive attention. That too is 
publicity—and of a very good kind be- 
cause it builds a reputation in your pro- 
fession and is evidence of vitality and 
activity in your community.” 


Legislative Problems 


In the matter of legislative problems, 
the booklet says that legislators, both 
state and national, represent an impor- 
tant part in the agent’s public relations 
work. “Most crackpot insurance legis- 
lation proposed, whether state or na- 
tional,” it says, “is based on misunder- 
standings of insurance—how it operates, 
how it is distributed and what is the 
function of the local agent. It is inter- 
esting to note that all your public rela- 
tions activities tie in together. 

“As you educate your community, you 
educate your legislators. As you know 
and therefore influence business men, 
you gain additional strength with legis- 
lators. As you identify your business 
with that of the other independent busi- 
ness men in your community, you lend 
them support and gain theirs. 


“Tf you will take the time and trouble 
to come to know your Congressmen or 
state legislators when they are home be- 
tween sessions, you will have taken the 
first important step in seeing that in- 
surance is properly protected. It also 
pays to know and work with your In- 
surance Commissioner and his assistants, 
but that will not be as easily possible 
save for those located in and near the 
state capitol. ... 


Support of Legislators 


“We cannot fairly ask the whole- 
hearted support of legislators, state or 
national, on our local problems unless 
we in turn recognize theirs. A man who 
takes a firm stand for the protection of 
the local agent and sound insurance will 
offend some who in turn will endeavor 
to prevent his re-election. If you believe 
in your legislator and want his support— 
give him your own support in return. 
If you will do this openly and vigor- 
ously, you can count on real apprecia- 
tion for all legislators are too familiar 
with constituents who remember them 
only when they want something. Learn 
about the practical problems of politics 
and you will be far more of a force in 
your community for good government 
and_ intelligent understanding of the 
local agent and his problems. It’s all 
just common sense. 

“Do not raise imaginary obstacles be- 
tween yourself and your legislator. To 
be successful, a politician must know 
people and what they are thinking. The 
and the more 


more people he knows, 
influential and articulate these people 
are, the better he likes it. Your poli- 


tician, unless he is the exception, wants 
to know you. But you must speak up 
if you wish to be heard.” 

The booklet is printed in two colors 
and is indexed and illustrated. Initial 
distribution is limited to members of 
the association following which copies 








Mutual Agents’ Assn. Supports 
Rhode Island Qualification Bill 


Two important moves, one to improve 
the the the other 
to ease a serious competitive situation, 
were made by the board of directors of 
Mutual Insurance Agents Association of 
New England at a meeting in Provi- 
dence. Commissioner of Insurance J. 
Austin Carroll of Rhode Island and 
Carleton I. Fisher, vice president of the 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents, were invited to the meeting to 
explain the proposed agency qualifica- 
tion bill. 


status of agent and 


The commissioner told the board that 
Rhode Island’s present agency laws were 
antiquated and that the new bill, if it 
becomes law, would supplant and bring 
up-to-date in one section of the insur- 
ance code all laws dealing with quali- 
fication of agents. Mr. Fisher told of 
the months of time and effort expended 
by the Rhode Island Association in as- 
sisting the commissioner to draft the 
present bill. He said that the laws of 
thirty-seven states had been studied 
“and the best were lifted and combined 


with other proposals into the pre ent 
bili 

Rhode Island Director John J. C! 
of West Warwick, moved that the 
tual Agents Association go on recor as 
endorsing the bill and a resolution 


sex 
unanimously adopted. 

President Elliott P. Curtiss of Sirat- 
ford, Conn., appointed Mr. Clarke and 
Vice President Harold Holt of Proyi- 
dence, as a committee to work with the 
commissioner and, if necessary, repre- 


sent the association before the proper 
committee in behalf of the bill. 

There was considerable discussion on 
the new “all-inclusive broad form” in 
regard to one- and two-family dwellings 
now being issued by direct writers and 
some Western companies. The directors 
said that agents already were fecling 
this competition keenly and were of the 
opinion that the New England Rating 
Association should take immediate steps 
to correct “this unfair situation.” They 
also felt that efforts should be made by 
companies to speed up adjustments, 
which have fallen far behind due to 
manpower shortage and the large num- 
ber of losses in December and January, 
Both situations, they felt, were causing 
ill will for the business. 





Meetings in Texas Teach 


New Fire Policy Provisions 


In order to instruct local agents re- 
earding the new Texas standard fire 
Seles the Texas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held a meeting in Corpus 
Christi” March 13 and another one in 
McAllen, March 14. Raymond S. Mauk, 
former fire insurance commissioner, sec- 
retary of the American General Insur- 
ance Co., Houston, and principal author 
of the new policy, led the discussion in 
each city. An instruction pamphlet for 
the practical use of the new policy is 
being prepared and will be sent to all 
members of the Texas Association and 


to anyone else asking for copies. The 
pamphlet can be used as a guide for 
policy writers. 

Under the leadership of Thomas P. 
Hamm, Lubbock, field supervisor for 
Trezevant & Cochran, general agents in 
Dallas, insurance schools will be con- 


ducted in Abilene March 21 and in San 
Angelo, March 23. These meetings are 
sponsored by the West Texas organiza- 
tion of field men. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed include: the new Texas standard 
fire policy, post-war insurance plans, 
policy writing and agency management, 
practical insurance surveys, inland ma- 
rine coverages, business interruption in- 
surance, casualty insurance and farm in- 





surance. 
N. J. Rating Bill Signed 
Governor Walter E. Edge of New 


Jersey, last week signed the bill to per- 
mit formation of rating associations in 
New Jersey, and to regulate fire and 
casualty insurance rates. The bill was 
sponsored by Commissioner of - Banking 
& Insurance Eugene E. Agger, and was 
introduced in the Senate by State Sena- 
tor Charles K. Barton, 


WERBEL ALUMNI TO MEET 

The Werbel Alumni Insurance Asso- 
ciation will meet next Thursday, March 
23, at the Royal Restaurant, 43 John 
Street, New York City, at 6 p. m. Fol- 
lowing dinner Stanley W. Tebbetts, ex- 
ecutive special agent of the America 
Fore Group, will speak on reporting 
forms of fire insurance. Literature will 
be distributed to supplement the talk. 
All former students of the Brooklyn 
Academy are invited to attend. 








will be made available to key leaders in 
other fields of the property insurance 
business. 


PLAN MISSOURI LICENSE BILL 


Agency Leaders Meet Jefferson City to 

Take Preliminary Steps to Frame 

Measure to Present Next Year 

Preljminary steps toward the prepara- 
tion of an agents’ and brokers’ qualifica- 
tion and licensing bill to be presented to 
the new Missouri General Assembly 
when it convenes in January, 1945, 
taken at a conference of prominent in- 
surance agents and brokers at Jeffer- 
son City, several days ago. 

State Superintendent of Insurance 
Edward L. Scheufler did not participate 
in the discussion because he feels that 
the men and women who are actually in 
the insurance business are best fitted 
to fix the proper qualifications of those 
who serve the insurance buying public 


Was 


He has made known his views to sev- 
eral of the men who were present at tl 
meeting. 

Among those who attended were: 


Harry M. Gambrel, Gambrel & Stubbs, 
president, Insurance Agents of lKansas 
City; George Oppenheimer, Oppen- 
heimer Bros. Kansas City; George 5 
Clayton, Hannibal, president, Missour! 
Association of Insurance Agents; basil 
Sparlin, Springfield, past president, Mis- 
souri Association; C. W. McNeil, presi- 
dent, Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers Association of St. Louis; Howard 
Blair, Aetna Insurance Co., St. Louis; 
Lyman Barrows, president, Insuranct 
Bankers Association of St. Louis; James 
F, O’Boyle, broker member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Insurance 
Board of St. Louis, and registered with 
the Charles L. Crane Agency Co.; |olin 
J. O’Toole, secretary, F. D. Hirschberg 
& Co., former president of the Insur- 
ance Board of St. Louis and secretary- 
treasurer of the Missouri Association, 
and J. W. Rodger, executive manager 0! 
the Missouri Association, and oi th 
Insurance Board of St. Louis, 





BROKER-AGENT LOSES LICENSE 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
FE. Dineen has revoked the license 3 of 
Daniel J. Fogarty of Glen Cove, long 
Island, N. Y. Following investigation 
and a hearing it was determined that 
the respondent was short in his prez lium 
accounts and that in violation of Section 
125 of the Insurance Law he mingled his 
personal funds with the funds that he 
was holding as a fiduciary. Mr, Fogarty 
was licensed as an insurance broker and 
as an agent for twenty-one insurance 
companies. 
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He’s with his dad, fighting the war. His dad is a giant, 
killing the enemy by the hundreds. 

The little boy is happy as he dreams, for the foe 
was never born who could kill Ais dad! 

Some day though, when he’s old enough, he'll 
know how much he and millions of others like him 
owe to the Red Cross for bringing their dads home 
to them—home from the field hospitals near the 
front lines where Red Cross men and women have 


brought comfort to those whose torn bodies are 











mended by Army and Navy doctors and nurses; home 


from battlefields where blood plasma, collected by 
blood donor service, has saved so many thousands 
of lives; home to a family which perhaps has been 
cared for during sickness when dad was away by Nurse’s 
Aides and Home Service. 
So, in the name of millions of American families, 
The Home Insurance Company salutes the Red 
Cross in its great work of turning dreams into 


reality. 


This is the first of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 








THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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President Rain Ins. Assn. 





A. WESLEY BARTHELMES 
A. W. Barthelmes, secretary, inland 
marine department, North British & 


Mercantile, has been elected president 
of the Rain Insurance Association. Other 
officers are G. H. Riggs, American of 
Newark, vice president; J. E. Snell, 
Crum & Forster, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Albert Leifflen, Home Co., as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. 





Galveston Insurance Board 
Rescinds In-and-out Rule 


Another local insurance exchange in 
Texas has taken steps to brin’ its by- 
laws into line with the ideas of the 
state’s Attorney General as to how they 
should function under the state’s anti- 
trust law. This time it was the Galves- 
ton Insurance Board which recently 
voted to cancel all limitations as to the 
number of plants that a company could 
have and also to rescind its in-or-out 
rule. The board formerly had a limita- 
tion of four agencies to a company. 

Arthur Grigg has been re-elected pres- 
ident. Other officers include Randolph 
Dixon, vice president and Lawrence 
Dorsey, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

HALIFAX ( REPORT FOR 1943 

The Halifax Insurance Co. has issued 
its 135th annual report showing admitted 
assets of $7,198,587 on December 31, 
1943. Capital amounts to $2,000,000 and 
surplus to $1,617,521. The company has 
an unearned premium reserve of $2,027,- 
800. Net premiums written last year 
amounted to $2,737,453, a drop of about 
$304,000 from 1942. On United States 
business an underwriting loss was suf- 
fered, but from the accounts in other 
countries an underwriting profit was 
realized President F. B. McCurdy states. 
Fewer large underwriting losses were 
encountered in Canada than in previous 
vears. 


WALKER WITH LOYALTY GROUP 
Charles Walker has been named 
Brooklyn special agent for the Loyalty 
Group, succeeding Edward W. Snell, 
who has been transferred to Rochester, 
N. Y. Mr. Walker has been serving with 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., 80 Maid- 
en Lane, New York City, as_ special 
agent and assistant fire underwriter. 


HERMAN A. BAYERN MOVES 

Herman A. Bayern, well known New 
York City insurance broker, public re- 
lations counselor and former president 
of the General Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District, announces re- 
moval of his office to 116 John Street, 
New York City. 








HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 


of 50 cents a share, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of 


record March 16. 





DAVID E. CARLSON ADVANCED 





Made General Agent of Aetna Fire 
Group Inland Marine Department 
at Hartford Home Office 

David E. Carlson, formerly of Hart- 
ford but for the past two years a resi- 
dent of Atlanta, Ga., where he has been 
serving aS marine superintendent for 
the Aetna Insurance Group, has been 
recalled to the home office and promoted 
to general agent for the inland marine 
department. Since 1942 Mr. Carlson has 
been supervising the Aetna Insurance 
Group’s inland marine business in Flor- 
ida, Georgia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Before that he was located 
at the home office as agency supervisor 
in the marine department. He went to 
the Aetna Fire in 1928 as a clerk in the 
marine department and was subsequent- 
ly promoted to the position of examiner. 

Born in East Norwalk, Conn., Mr. 
Carlson moved with his family to Gran- 
by where he attended grammar school 
and later took a course in a Hartford 
business college. He spent several years 
with two local business firms before 
joining the Aetna. 





PITTSBURGH BOWLING LEAGUE 


The first annual banquet of the In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh Bowling 
League was held in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
March 13. Cash prizes were awarded to 
the league champions, the Inland Ma- 
rine team headed by P. M. Simmer- 
man, New Amsterdam, and other teams. 
William C. Fiand, Crum & Foster, is 
president of the league, and Frank P. 
Siefker, Middle Department Rating As- 
sociation, secretary-treasurer. 
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James V. Keating Dies 

James V. Keating, 2d, branch manager 
at Washington, D. C., for the Houston 
Fire & Casualty, died Tuesday morning 
of a heart attack in the lobby of the 
Royal-Liverpool Building at 150 William 
Street, New York City. Born about 50 
years ago in New Orleans, Mr. Keating 
attended Tulane University. At one 
time he was Oklahoma fieldman of the 
Royal-Liverpool companies. He and his 
wife had been staying in New York at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Besides his 
widow Mr. Keating is survived by a 
daughter and a son, both of Washington. 





W. S. Crawford Anniversary 


William S. Crawford, insurance editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
this week is completing twenty-five 
years of service with that newspaper. 








Total Admitted Assets 


On the basis of December 31, 











Insurance ce Company Btd. 
90 John Street, New York 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1943 
United States Branch 
ASS BT'S 

Cash in Banks and Offices 9.19% $ 625,003.22 
United States and other Government Bonds 33.58 2,282,344.00 
State and Municipal Bonds 8.19 557,089.00 
Railroad Bonds 11.57 786,837.00 
Public Utility Bonds 1.90 129,163.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 2.74 186,457.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds aT 25,381.00 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks 3.44 234,100.00 
Public Utility Common Stocks 65 44,190.00 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks .78 53,000.00 
Railroad Stocks .14 9,300.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Preferred Stocks 2.81 190,985.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Common Stocks 9.54 647,711.00 
Agents Balances under 90 Davs in Course 

of Collection 9.23 627,325.20 
Due from Reinsuring Companies on 

Paid Losses 4.78 325,534.39 
Association Deposits 90 60,968.96 
Notes Receivable 19 12,783.05 


| Oo Ge «ae ae 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums on Policies 


in Force 36.21% $2,461,231.17 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and 

Adjustment Expenses 25.38 1,725,111.39 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 1.24 84,580.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 43 29,296.33 
Reserve for Funds held under 

Reinsurance Treaties 4.99 339,395.13 

Total Liabilities 68.25% 4,639,614.02 

Statutory Deposit $ 500,000.00 
Net Surplus 1,658,557.80 
Surplus to Policyholders 31.75 2,158,557.80 


1943 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
company’s admitted assets would be $6,887,811.82 and surplus to policyholders $2,248,197.80. 
Securities carried at $622,958.00 in above assets are deposited with various States as required by 
their laws. All other securities are held by the Bankers Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 

75.41% of the assets shown are in the custody of the Trustees and various States. 


100.00% $6,798,171.82 
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100.00% $6,798,171.82 
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ADOPT STANDARD FARM POLICY 





Members of Farm Underwriters Ass'n 
Are Discarding General Farm Form 
in Use for Some Years 


The Farm Underwriters Association at 
Chicago announces adoption of the 
standard farm policy and discontinuance 
of the general farm policy, in use for 
the last ten years. The new form will 
require’ new farm schedules in each 
state as of the date the policy becomes 
effective. Important changes and condi- 
tions in the new policy are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Other insurance is prohibited in the 


new forms unless authorized by endorse- 
ment. 

2. Extended coverage endorsement 
contains windstorm and hail conditions, 
and is to be attached to fire policies 
and not to combined fire and windstorin 
policies as in the past. 

3. No reference to vacancy 
occupancy is made in the new 


and un- 
forms. 


Sixty days’ vacancy is permitted with- 
out penalty. 

4. Work and materials clause bans 
storage of gasoline within 15 feet ot! 
buildings. 

5. A new item covering “on materials 
necessary and incidental to the main- 
tenance and upkeep of buildings, ma- 


chinery and land, while on the premises.” 
6. Provides limit of liability 
of limit of value in live stock. 
Exclusion of the following permits: 
Electric light, natural gas and com- 
pressed gas, kerosene and fuel oil, gaso- 
line and kerosene stove and fuel oil 
burner, gasoline gas, gasoline engine, 
automobile and tractor, and steam power. 

8. Deletion of the incubator and 
brooder permit clauses. 

9. Deletion of the hail clause, but the 
provisions are incorporated in the win 
storm and hail endorsement added 
the policy. 

10. Incorporation of such windstor 
conditions necessary to the farm busi- 
ness and which are not incorporated | 
the general farm policy and have no! 
been included under item 9. 

11. Elimination of windstorm condi- 
tions having to do with loss or damas: 
to dilapidated buildings, open sheds . 
to buildings and their contents cover 
with straw or thatched roofs, buildinces 
standing on posts, piers or pins loss ‘ 
damage to chimneys... eaves, trough 
spouting, lightning rods, doors, shutte: 
loose boards or shingles, etc. 

12. Drops provision for note business, 
which is proposed to be handled by en 
dorsement. 


instead 
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Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1896 
1863 
1911 
1922 
1908 
1911 
1836 
1811 
1391 
1910 
1845 
1924 
1896 
1360 


American & Foreign Insurance Company . 
The British & Foreign Ins. Co. Ltd. ¢ 

Capital Fire Insurance Company of California . 
Eagle Indemnity Company 

Federal Union Insurance Company . 


Globe Indemnity Company 


The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. Ltd.+ . 


The Newark Fire Insurance Company . 
Queen Insurance Company of America . 
Royal Indemnity Company 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. ¢ 

The Seaboard Insurance Company . 


Star Insurance Company of America 


Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. . 


t U.S. Branch 
* Statutory-Capital 


ROYAL- LIVERPOOL GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ADMITTED 
ASSETS 


$ 8,013,278 
5,406,754 
2,635,631 
12,351,683 

3,861,843 
48,572,220 
21,593,139 
11,655,662 
26,879,713 

44,631,676 

24,958,854 
1,851,128 
7,136,398 


3,528,949 


LIABILITIES 


$ 2,772,463 


2,931,285 
601,013 
9,851,683 
1,535,682 
36,072,220 
14,146,057 
4,882,092 
13,402,657 
34,631,676 
14,689,208 
572,559 
3,878,236 


1,899,131 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CAPITAL 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES 
AS. OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 


(Includes Capital) 


Annual 
Statement 
Basis 


$1,500,000  $ 5,240,815 


500,000* 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,900,000 

500,000* 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,900,000 

500,000* 

600,000 
1,000,000 


500,000* 


2,475,469 
2,034,618 
2,900,000 
2,326,161 
12,500,000 
7,447,082 
6,773,570 
13,477,056 
10,000,000 
10,269,646 
1,278,569 
3,258,162 


1,629,818 


Market 
Values 
Dec. 31, 1943 


$ 5,409,833 
2,574,476 
2,123,013 
2,849,148 
2,433,830 

14,212,843 
7,930,284 
7,132,964 

14,247,644 

11,710,254 

10,781,110 
1,343,729 
3,457,021 
1,683,130 


Admitted Assets of All Companies include 
securities deposited as required by law. 
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C. C. Sena Deans 
Fire Ins. Research 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Fireman’s Fund President Tells Pacific 
Underwriters Corps of Experts Should 


Be Formed for Study 


SPEAKS AT 


Charles C. Hannah, president Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., speaking on 
“Practical Ideals and Ideal Practices” 
before the meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific at 
San Francisco last week, reverted to 


insurance research of which he has long 
been an advocate, saying: 

“You will note that I am referring to 
something that is faintly reminiscent of 
remarks I have made on previous occa- 





CHARLES C. HANNAH 

sions and to what is generally known as 
research, a not particularly happy word 
because of the present day concept 
which has gone far beyond its original 
meaning, 

“To put it very bluntly, the fire insur 
ance business should organize a corps 
of experts who would be constantly en 
vaged in the study of problems relating 
to coverage and form = and_ through 
whose exploration would be developed 
a greater and more satisfactory degree 
of standardization and coverages that 


would meet popular demand and_ re- 
sponse, couched in the briefest, and 
clearest terms and with the broadest 


application. All of the foregoing must 
of course have as an ideal such accom 
plishment without unfair discrimination 
It is recognized that wartime conditions 
would not permit a great deal of prog- 
ress in this direction but post-war 
thinking and planning is as_ essential 
to insurance as to any other industry.” 
Non-discriminating Rates 


Mr. Hannah said that one of the 
major problems in the industry is that 
of providing proper non-discriminatory 
rates as between classes and locations. 
He expressed the opinion that the prob- 
lem is not primarily the setting of the 
overall cost, that is, the total premium 
income matched to the general burning 
rate of the country, because the indus- 
try has succeeded ‘in doing that in a 
remarkably satisfactory measure with- 
out excessive profits for the hazards 
to which capital is exposed. The diffi- 
culty conies, he said, in the allocation 
and distribution of the overall cost to 
classes, individual risks and_ localities. 
He said that as yet no rating method 
has been evolved which can successfully 
meet all tests and find unanimous ap- 
proval nor is it reasonable to assume 
that, with the complexity of the prob- 
‘sy? -such a universal rating plan can 
be devised. 

However, he added, it will be gener- 
ally agreed that while the present rat- 
ing schedules and rating programs of 
which there are many make a continu- 
ous and conscientious effort to accom- 
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plish the allocation fairly and equitably, 
they fall short of their design and in 
tent; while the ideal is fairly well un- 
derstood its application is fraught with 
innumerable difficulties. 

“Once again,” he said, “I submit that 
we would do well to develop our re- 
search corps to the extent that it may 
examine carefully and without interrup- 
tion sscthaile and theories applicable to 
the allocation of the loss cost, with the 
possibility that it may even recommend 
some radical changes in what we have 
regarded as fundamental principles and 
produce a plan that could be universally 
i ee subject to locality modification. 


Would Be Slow 


“It is recognized that the rearrange- 
ments would have to be made gradually 
and even slowly because of the adjust- 
ments necessary, the perhaps abrupt 
changes in some areas and the need for 
flexibility that would permit the reason- 
ably close following of changing experi- 
ence without too great detail and cost 
of statistics. Patience, good will and 
cooperation will be essential in such 
a development.” 

Mr. Hannah said there is a great need 
for a change and improvement in public 
relations in the fire insurance business, 
involving the development within the 
business of a greater public interest. He 
said that “we must become less provin- 


and to our business, and all 
from executive to office boy, take 


cial within 
of us, 
a more active interest in community 
affairs.” He said it must be admitted 
that agents have accomplished this to a 
greater degree than the companies have 
and that it has been done more effec- 
tively in smaller towns than in the 
larger cities. 

Turning to the “ideal practices” por- 
tion of his subject, Mr. Hannah said: 

“All of us will agree that stabilization 
in a business like ours is necessary in 
the interest of the assured, and that 
equitable regulations of the cost of op- 
eration and acquisition must be accom- 
plished within the bounds both of law 
and popular concepts. 


Acquisition Cost Limitation 


“To the extent that acquisition cost 
limitation and regulation is necessary, 
it should be set up by the business itself 
rather than by law but remaining 
wholly within the bounds of legal re- 
quirements. Its only purpose should be 
to keep the cost of insurance to the 
ultimate consumer at a reasonable and 
proper figure and, at the same time, 
adequately safeguard the carriers.” 

“Insurance by its very nature is and 
must be highly cooperative but that co- 
operation must always be legal and in 
the interest of the public we endeavor 
to serve. There are those who would 
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COUNTS 





ee success or failure of a bombing mission rests heavily on 
the bombardier’s accuracy and faultless timing in hitting the 


target. Likewise, the success or failure of insurance protection 


relies on the broker’s and agent’s knowledge of his client’s needs. 


The competence of each depends on experience! 


That is one reason why more and more brokers and agents — 


faced with the problem of buying insurance for their clients’ 
American properties and business in foreign countries—are 


dealing through the American International Underwriters. This 


Organization offers a specialized service based on thorough 


knowledge of the foreign field. 
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340 Pine Street 
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Representatives in Key Cities Throughout the World 














like to bring this fine business \\ iol} 
under legislative regulation and on 
trol that would be equivalent to; yh; 
ownership, and present issues are eine 
resolved which will determine the arse 
of our industry. As exponents «© {iy 


rights of private enterprise, we ust 
vigorously oppose all such effort poy 
only in our own interest but a well 
that of all Americans who valy 
are willing to fight for freedom.” 


WITH ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Group 


and 





J. B. Quisenberry Becomes Assistant 

General Adjuster; Formerly at A)’; 

With Adjustment Bureau 

H. C. Conick, United States manage; 
of the Royal- Liverpool Group, annorinces 
that J. B. Quisenberry has become asso. 
ciated with General Adjuster Charles E 
Black in the capacity of assistant gen. 
eral adjuster. 

Mr. Quisenberry comes to the Royal. 
Liverpool Group from the Albany, N 
Y., branch office of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, where he was iden- 
tified with many managerial duties. His 
early insurance experience was eained 
in the Texas department of the Cireat 
American in New York City. He later 
joined the New York office of the Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau which was suc- 
ceeded by the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc. Subsequently he was 
transferred to that bureau’s \Vhite 
Plains, N. Y., branch office and in 1936 
was appointed to the post of manager 
in that office. 

Mr. Quisenberry is a native of Arkan- 
sas where he obtained his public school 
education, later supplemented by at- 
tendance at Missouri University and 
New York University. 

There will be no change in the duties 
and responsibilities of William Hough, 
chief adjuster of the metropolitan ad 
justment department. 


any 





Corroon Heads Committee 


For Catholic Charities 


Richard A. Corroon of Corroon & 
Reynolds has been named chairman oi 
the Insurance division of the special gifts 
Comittee of the Archbishop’s Commit- 
te of the Laity for the 1944 Appeal of 
New York Catholic Charities, it is an- 
nounced by John A. Coleman, executive 
chairman of the committee. Serving with 

Mr. Corroon is John R. Barry of the 
same firm as vice chairman. Additional 
members for this division will be re- 
cruited from men in the same and allied 
lines of business. 

The special gifts committee, compris- 
ing business and professional leaders of 
New York City organized in groups, 
will function prior to the Annual Parish 
Appeal of Catholic Charities which in 
turn will begin April 30 in the 3/4 
parishes of the New York Archdiocese. 
This is the twenty-fifth annual appeal 
of the organization which coordinates, 
supervises and directs the work of 200 
institutions and agencies including hos- 
pitals, child-caring homes, settlement 
houses, day nurseries, homes for the 
aged, summer camps and many other 
welfare agencies, including family re- 
lief. 

Last year New York Catholic Chari- 
ties aided over 600,000 individuals in the 
New York Archdiocese which comprises 
the boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and 
Richmond in Greater New York and 
the counties of Westchester, Orange, 
Dutchess, Rockland, Ulster, Putnam and 
Sullivan, outside the city. 





25 YEAR CLUB MEETS 

The 25 Year Club of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange held its an- 
nual dinner last week at the Diarond 
Horseshoe in New York. Thirty-c'ght 
of the membership of fifty-four attended 
including four of the five women «m- 
ployes newly admitted to membership 
in the club. Club officers are P. E. 


3rown, president; Wm. H. Sutton, Ir, 
and Gustave Borries, vice presidents; 
Henry Levin, secretary, and John T. 


Griffin, treasurer. The dinner party vas 
arranged by George Bruderle and his 
entertainment committee. 
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NFPA Nominates 
Vernor for President 


OTHER OFFICERS ALSO NAMED 





Outline of Program for Annual Meet- 
ing May 8-11, at Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia 





The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion nominating committee has named 
Richard E. Vernor of Chicago for presi- 
dent to succeed Dr. David J. Price of 
Washington, who is now completing his 
second term as president. Mr. Vernor 
has served two years as vice president. 
He is manager of the fire prevention 
department of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau. Election of officers will be held 
at the annual meeting at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, May 8-11. 
Other nominations have been made as 
follows: 

For vice presidents—C. C. Johnson, 
New York, and Earl O. Shreve, Schen- 
ectady 

kor secretary-treasurer—Hovey  T. 
Freeman, Providence. 

kor chairman of board of directors— 
George W. Elliott, Philadelphia. 

for board of directors (for three 
years)—Eugene Arms, Chicago; Frank 
A. Epps, New York; Russell Grinnell, 
Providence; C. W. Pierce, New York; 
John L. Wilds, Chicago; (for two years, 
to fill vacancy), H. E, Newell, New 
York; (for one year, to fill vacancy), 
er J. Mullaney, Chicago, and 
H. i, C. Rainey, Washington. 

Ki or nominating committee (1945) Ar- 
thur G. Smith, Hartford, chairman; T. 
Seddon Duke, Philadelphia, and R. E. 
\vilson, Philadelphia. 

Outline of Program 

The program committee is arranging 
a program which will bring to members 
latest information on current develop- 
ments in the fire field, and offer op- 
portunity for discussion ‘and interchange 
of information of wartime fire protec- 
tion problems Certain of the sessions 
will be restricted to identified members 
and representatives of the armed forces 
in order to permit the discussion of con- 
fidential information. 

The first general session will be Mon- 
dav evening, May 8, following meetings 
ot the Fire Marshals Section, the Rail- 
road Section and various subsidiary 
meetings during the day. The opening 
session will be featured by the presi- 
dent’s address, report of the general 
mamage and an outstanding national 
speaker. 

On Tuesday, May 9, it is planned to 
lave speakers representing military and 
other government agencies to present 
latest information on government poli- 
cies in fire protection matters. Another 
tcature of the Tuesday program will be 
a session for industrial plant fire chiefs. 

On Wednesday, May 10, will be a 
lorum session presided over by Chair- 
man George W. Elliott, during which 
the committee on long range planning 
will present its report and there will 
be general discussion of post-war plan- 
n ng. The same day will be a session of 

e Volunteer Firemen’s Section, another 
war industry fire protection clinic fol- 
lowing the pattern established at the 
nnual meeting last year and in the 
cvening a motion picture program giv- 
ing members an opportunity to see the 
test fire prevention films, 

On Thursday, May 11, will be general 

ssions, a number of technical and 
opular interest addresses, and commit- 
ce reports. Committee reports to be 
resented at the annual meeting will be 
icluded at various points in the pro- 
ram. The committee reports this year 

ill be largely limited to those having 
lefinite application to the war effort. 





BABSON MOVES DEFEATED 


Six Roger W. Babson nominees for 
lirectors of the Northeastern Insurance 
o. of Hartford were defeated last week 
vy a vote of 139,700 to 87,400. Efforts by 
\ir. Babson, security market counselor, 
9 get access to stockholders lists were 
defeated. 


F. W. Tillotson Advanced 
By Glens Falls in N. Y. 


Samuel T. Brown, 
the Glens Falls Group at the New York 
branch office, 80 John Street, announces 
promotion of Frank W. Tillotson to the 
post of assistant manager of the fire 
company operations in the New York 
office. Mr. Tillotson has been in charge 
of the New York service department of 
the company for sixteen years. Before 
that he had been associated with the 
Phoenix Assurance for about twenty 


years. 


vice president of 








INLAND MARINE UNDERWRITER AVAILABLE 


Fifteen years field and underwriting experience. Now employed in the 
midwest. Desires to relocate in east, preferably New York City. Draft class 
4-F. Box 1509, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








CONN. STATE COVERAGE TO HEAR L. A. WATSON SPEAK 
More than 1,200 local agents will share The Passaic County (N. J.) Associa- 
in State of Connecticut insurance pre- tion of Insurance Agents have scheduled 
Total premiums of a dinner meeting for next Thursday, 
March 23, at the Passaic City Club. Leon 
A. Watson, expert of the New Jersey 
Schedule Office, will be the 
speaker. 


miums this year. 
$180,000 for fire coverage is $84,000 less 
than coverage handled the previous year. 
Agents’ commissions are estimated at 


$50,000. 


Rating 














Mechanized war made people conscious of the importance of pre- 
cision in machinery. Tolerances of a hundreth of an inch were crude, 
of a thousandth of an inch were common, of a millionth of an inch 


standard in certain optical pieces. 


Yet on the average, insurance programs miss covering insurable 
hazards by forty percent. How many assureds do you know who 
have sixty percent insurance to value, or have only six out of the 


ten kinds of insurance they really need? 


There’s only one solution to that problem: study of needs by com- 
petent men, and convincing presentation of what’s wrong. Especially 
now it isn’t a question of cost. Millions more buyers have plenty of 
money to spend now, and buying insurance as well as War Bonds 


with the money will prevent further contributions toward inflation. 


The Security Insurance Companies are anxious to do their part to 
help their representatives make the insurance surveys, analyses or 
audits which will result in more nearly exact insurance coverage. 
What’s called for is largely individual ability and knowledge of risks, 
hazards and covers...on your part and on ours. Naturally we ex- 
pect to be called upon for our know-how. Our field representatives 
and service offices throughout the country are eager to serve you. 
To help you further in your work, we make available fact-finders 


and other survey materials free of charge. 


Security Insurance Companies 





SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 
CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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North America Far Eastern 


Mgr. Back at Head Office 





PETERSEN 


V. 1G, 


V. I. G. Petersen, manager for the 
Far East of the Insurance Company 
of North America, in Hong Kong at the 
time the city fell to the Japanese, has 
returned to this country and is now as- 
sociated with the North America, at 
its head office in Philadelphia. His wife, 
who was with him in Hong Kong had 
been repatriated to this country two 
years ago 

Mr. Petersen left Hong Kong in the 
middle of 1943, first making his way to 
Macao and thence to China’s o-called 
“No Man’s Land.” There he met up 
with a group of Chinese guerrillas, who 
aided him in getting into Free China. 

Later Mr. Petersen reached Kweilin, 
in the Province of Kvangsi, just in time 
to join a British military convoy over 
the Burma road to Kunming. From 
Kunming he was brought to India on 
an RAF plane. A U. S. Navy ship took 
him subsequently to this country. Dur- 
ing the siege of the island, Mr. Peter- 
sen was a member of the Hong Kong 
Defense Corps. 


Carl Schreiber Advanced 


The appointment of Carl Schreiber as 
manager of Northwestern Mutual Fire 
\ssociation’s Southern California de- 
partment in Los Angeles, is announced 
by J. D. Fletcher, vice president and 
Western division manager for the com- 
pany. Mr. Schreiber entered North- 
western’s service in December, 1918, as 
a clerk in the association’s home office 
underwriting division in Seattle. 

He was transferred to the Los 
\ngeles office in 1925 where he assumed 
the position of office manager. After a 
short time he was appointed agency 
supervisor and over a period of years 
played a leading part in the development 
of the Southern California agency plant. 
His promotion to assistant manager of 
the department was made in September, 
1943 


Prominent Agents Members 
Of Washington Legislature 


Olympia, Wash.: Governor Arthur 
Langlie has called a special session of 
the Washington state legislature. In- 
surance will be represented at the ses- 
sion, 

In the Senate are two prominent lo- 
cal agents, Robert T. McDonald of 
Seattle, who is chairman of the insur- 
ance committee and V. R. Lee of Che- 
halis, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Washington agents’ asso- 
ciation. On the House side are T. J. 
Meenach of Spokane, secretary of Spo- 
kane Insurance Association; Arthur H. 
Jassett, Z. A. Vane and A. B. Comfort, 
prominent Tacoma agents. 
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Sup’t Dineen Reports on Fire Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sentatives of the fire insurance com- 
panies preparatory to the issuance of an 
order with respect to specific adjust- 
ments. 

“Reference was made last year to a 
report prepared by the staff of the de- 
partment dealing with the subject of 
fire insurance rates and rating methods,” 
Supt. Dineen continued. “This showed 
that there is a lack of proper statistical 
information and that the rating me- 
thods used are unsupported by adequate 
statistical experience. Unfortunately, 
the exigencies of the war have made 
it practically impossible to presently 
remedy the defects in the statistical plan. 
However, it is hoped that by the end of 
the war we will be ready with a plan 
which will enable full compliance with 


the standards established by law in con- 
nection with rate making. 

“A number of changes were made ef- 
fecting rate or premium reductions for 
certain classes of property. The more 
important ones affected garages, motion 
picture theatres, summer hotels and 
boarding houses. Term rates were made 
available to some additional classes. 

“Inland marine underwriters have con- 
tinued to extend their activities with the 
result that this field is fast becoming a 
major branch of property damage in- 
surance. 

“The comparative number and strength 
of fire and marine insurance companies 
authorized to do business in this state 
in the years 1932, 1937 and 1942 are 
shown in the following table: 


Experience of Various Types of Insurers 


Stock Companies : 


Number of Companies ....6sci600.46% 


Capital 


SURE DUES oss <a asters Fic Sed Ss ea ose ooo 
Net Premiums Written .............. 
Diet RAOBSER EI ci airs nh oe asses st 


U. S. Branches of Alien Companies : 


Number of Companies ..............- 
Biatutory Desosits ..c. accacevcesnes 
SSAINS: oe boos 6 oho ik oie + eae Sere ES 
Net Premiums Written............... 
WIOE WMBSOR WAI 2ccs.o sa. csceve sla gre tere eterna 


Reciprocals and Lloyds: 


Number of Companies ...........000+ 
Surplus to Policvholders.............. 
Net Premiums Written .............- 
INCt LOSSES AM coh seco ves e ww sate 


Mutual Companies : 


Number of Companies ............... 
A SANA RANI UI SRNL <5 sin teciy sp acoso ov noes 


Surplus 


Net Premiums Written .............. 
Wet ASRES SPN cos aces pewoens ea bees 


1942 1937 1932 

ee 225 208 207 
_.. $328,895,987 $312,855,511 $300,570.24 
-.. 921.591.755 849,892,406  472.259.077 
... 939,856,480 673,124,417 561,635,585 
""* 487'625:219 — 266,249.980 337,062,303 
— 61 67 63 
.. $21,740,000 ( ( 

-.  102.072.644 ($142.410.090 ($111,705,861 
... 168,042,121 113 667.201 101,595,340 
-.. 96,100,081 45,763,589 55,939,875 
me 13 14 19 
... $11,068,718 $ 11240.774 $ 14.641,552 
an 6,640,965 5,696,621 7,101,302 
ie 2257148 1459454 3.922.412 
me 68 72 74 
-.. $ 9,985,102 $ 8.183.647 $ 1,650,000 
... 115,901,767 93.018.698 — 89.497.905 
-.. 144068119 98538516  73.442.691 
... 41,837,795 27,221,310 —- 24,022,827 





Portage La Prairie Mutual 
Observes 60th Anniversary 


The Portage La Prairie Mutual In- 
surance Co., Manitoba, this year is cele- 
brating the sixtieth anniversary of its 
founding. It was the first insurance 
company to be formed in western Canada 
and was started when a group of original 
settlers on the Portage Plains of Mani- 
toba got together in 1884. 

It operated on the premium note basis 
in Manitoba and no matter what time in 
the year the policy was written, the 
company carried the risk until the first 
of the following November after crops 
had been harvested. Current activities 
are confined to fire and windstorm busi- 
ness. The company reports that in 1943 
net premiums earned were $339,909 com- 
pared with $338,675 the year previous. 
Net losses and expenses were $273,647 
against $273,945 in 1942. 


William P. Fess Dies 

Word has been received in Canada of 
the death in Houston, Texas, of William 
P. Fess, former president and managing 
director of the Canadian General Insur- 
ance Co. and the Toronto General In- 
surance Co. Mr. Fess, who retired just 
a few months ago owing to ill health, 
had been in Texas for just two months. 

Mr. Fess was born at Selkirk, Ontario, 
and as a young man went to Winnipeg, 
where he resided for many years and 
became a partner in the insurance firm 
of Smith, Fess and Denniston. Going 
to Toronto fifteen years ago he became 
associated with the Canadian General 
and Toronto General Insurance com- 
panies. 








FIRE PROTECTION LIST 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has 
just published the January, 1944, List of 
Inspected Fire Protection Equipment 
and Materials. This 175 page book in- 
cludes all listings up to January 1 of this 
year and replaces all similar lists and 
supplements of earlier dates. The list is 
revised semi-annualy. 





Carroll Sponsors Agency 
Licensing Bills in R. I. 


Five bills, the cumulative effect of 
which would be to strengthen the state’s 
laws on licensing and regulation of per- 
sons engaged in the insurance agency 
or brokerage business have been intro- 
duced in both House and Senate of the 
Rhode Island legislature. The bills are 
sponsored by Insurance Commissioner J. 
Austin Carroll and are endorsed by the 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents. <A _ similar legislative program 
was introduced in the House last year 
but it never came out of committee. 

Under the proposed measures, a board 
of qualifications would be created to 
draw up examinations for persons seek- 
ing agency and brokerage licenses. It 
would be composed of the Commissioner, 
two insurance company representatives 
and a member of the faculty of State 
College, 


John Pickering Retires 


After fifty years of continuous serv- 
ice John Pickering, manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group for Manitoba, 
will retire May 31. He joined the Royal 
in 1894, as junior clerk. Thirteen years 
later he went to Winnipeg from Mont- 
real to assume managership of the 
branch there. In 1927, his responsibili- 
ties were extended to include the three 
prairie provinces. When the Royal and 
the Liverpool & London & Globe 
merged their controls in 1940, Mr. Pic- 
kering was made manager of the com- 
bined groups. 





HEAR T. ALFRED FLEMING 
T. Alfred Fleming, manager of the 
conservation department of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, last week 
addressed the New York City Chapter 
of the Worcester Polyclinic Institute 
Alumni Association. He spoke on engi- 
neering mistakes in fire safety in the 
war program. This week Mr. Fleming 

is on a trip through the Middle West. 





FIRE RESULTS IN CANADA 





Premiums Increased Slightly Over 15 342; 
Loss Ratio Up to 43.5%; Auto 
Premiums Show Decline 

lire insurance premiums written jn 
Canada during 1943 increased by $259, 
838, or 54% above the amount written 
in 1942, the total for 1943 being, a/ter 
deducting registered or licensed jejn- 
surance, $48,431,297. Of this amount 
Canadian companies wrote $12,861.16, 
British companies $16,218,510 and forcien 
companies $19,351,171, these amounts }e- 
ing 101.78%, 98.92% and 101.10%. re- 
spectively, of the corresponding amounts 
for 1942, 

The losses incurred, less registered or 
licensed ~ reinsurance, increased from 
$20,987,778 in 1942 to $22,884,544 in 1943, 
the average ratio of losses to premiums 
written being for 1943 47.25% as com- 
pared with 43.57% for 1942. The ratio 
for Canadian companies was 43.26%, for 
British companies 48.88% and for for- 
eign companies 48.54%. 

The loss ratio by provinces follows, 
the corresponding ratios for 1942 heing 
shown in parenthesis: 

Alberta, 33.19 (42.54); British Colum- 
bia, 41.96 (40.89) ; Manitoba, 51.39 
(25.61); New Brunswick, 35.47 (41.01) 
Nova Scotia, 41.21 (49.38); Ont tario, 
45.40 (41.87); Prince Edward eee, 27.67 
(25.92) ; Quebec, 59.50 (53.71); Saskat- 
chewan, 24.11 (28.14); all other Canada, 
119.31 (10.24). 

The net premiums written for automo- 
bile insurance of all classes amounted 
in 1943 to $18,792,853, a decrease below 
1942 of $1,499,663, or 7.39%. The losses 
incurred amounted to $8,611,490, or 
45.82% of the premiums written as com- 
pared with 42.72% in 1942. 

Personal property insurance has shown 
a substantial increase in recent years. 
Premiums written in 1943 amounted to 
$4,457,879 and losses incurred to $2,988,- 
373 with a loss ratio of 67.04%. The 
corresponding figures for 1942 were $3,- 
a $2,294,892 and 67.24% respec- 
tively. 


Clinton E. Allen Dies; 
Over 23 Years with Home 


= 

Clinton E. Allen, supervisor of the 
agency record department of the Home, 
died suddenly at his home Sunday eve- 
ning, March 12, of a heart attack. Mr. 
Allen who was born on February 20, 
1901, was first employed by the Home 
on December 1, 1920, and for a number 
of years served with the automobile de- 
partment in various capacities including 
that of a supervisor. He was placed in 
charge of the agency record department 
in March, 1933. As an outstanding em- 
ploye he won the President’s European 
Tour Award in 1932, 

Mr. Allen is survived by his mother, 
with whom he lived, and a= married 
sister. He was a member of Masonic 
Lodge Greenwood No. 569 F. & A. M., 
and the Order of the Blue Goose. Ma- 
sonic funeral services were held from 
his home, 1534 East 66th Street, Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday. Episcopal church 
services followed. 


N. U. Choral Group Sings 


For Veterans in Hospital 


The National Union Choral Gr 
comprised of employes of the National 
Union Fire Insurance Co, Pittsbureh, 
entertained members of the armed forces 
confined in Deshon Hospital at But!cr, 
Pa., March 3. Under direction of Join 
Lowther, the program consisted of a 
wide selection of choral numbers, a nu 
ber of novelty acts and a quiz progra'!! 
under guidance of Douglas W. Rod‘ 
as master of ceremonies with Opal Farr 
as quizmaster. 

This organization, conceived about 
year ago, has met with an enthusias 
reception and through its activities 
presenting entertainment to service m: 
is acquiring a favorable reputation as 
singing group. 
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Marine Office of America Is 
Celebrating Its 25th Anniversary 


It took a war, World War I, to create 
the need for a strong American marine 
insurance organization with facilities 
equal to any procurable elsewhere to 
serve American maritime business in- 
terests. 
the war ended American manu- 
facturers who had been providing war 
roods, and later such articles as automo- 
trucks, shoes and clothing, found 
ge continuing demand for their 
cts in South America. These South 
rican countries had been, in ex- 
re for their own products, large 
rs of European manufactured goods 
ich were no longer available; nor was 
the foreign shipping available which had 
formerly carried the trade between 
North and South America. 

With the allocation of ships of the 








OC. TORREY 


Kmergency Fleet Corporation by the 
United States Shipping Board to South 
America service, trade between the con- 
tinents expanded rapidly. In varying de- 
gree these same conditions applied to 
the rest of the world. 


Need For American Insurance 
Where formerly this trade had been 
carried in foreign bottoms it also had 
loreign financing arrangements which 
had become completely disrupted by ex- 


change restrictions and many foreign 
liarine) insurance arrangements were 


voided by Government action. It became 
evident that if the United States were 
to become a factor in world trade it 
would need its own American shipping, 
banking and insurance to meet cornpe- 

on from abroad, unhampered by any 
reign restrictions. 

lt was up to American insurance com- 
panies to provide marine insurance for 
Ss expanding program of world trade. 
ven strong American stock companies 
re brought together to turnish this 
irket for American business and it was 
reed to operate under the name of the 
arine Office of America. The seven 
ember companies which joined in the 
anization were the American, Ameri- 
n Eagle Fire, Continental, Fidelity- 
cuix Fire, Firemen’s, Glens Falls, and 
anover Hire. 
March 1, 1919, marked the date when 
e Marine Office of America com- 
enced doing business. At the beginning 


operations were conducted from the New 
York office, but it soon became evident 
that for proper service throughout the 
country it would be necessary to set up 
branch offices. A Pacific department was 
opened in San Francisco in 1930 and the 
following vear, in response to many re- 
quests, a Western department was set 
up in Chicago. In 1932 a Southern de- 
partment was opened in New Orleans 
and in 1934 the Pacific department was 
divided and a new Northwestern depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over the North- 
western states, British Columbia and 
Alaska was established. 
Heads of Organization 

The entire operations of the Marine 
Office are conducted under the guiding 
hand of its general manager, S. D. 
McComb, and assistant managers, O. C. 


CARL P. KREMER 


Torrey and Carl P. Kremer, working 
with the executive committee composed 
of representatives of each company. All 
premiums, losses and expenses are di- 
vided among the member companies 
in fixed percentages. It is worthy of 
note that neither the companies nor 
their ratios of participation have been 








SAMUEL D. McCOMB 


changed during the entire quarter cen- 
tury of operation. 

A policy issued by the Marine Office 
of America in any one of its member 
companies or their group affiliates is 
automatically reinsured by the other six 
companies. In this way the policyholder’s 
surplus of all the companies stands be- 
hind every Marine Office policy. 

Excellent Service Facilities 


To agents of the member companies 
or their group affiliates the Marine Of- 
fice provides exceptional opportunities 
for the writing of all classes of ocean 
and inland marine insurance. With 
branch offices located in San Francisco, 
Chicago, New Orleans and Seattle, and 
the head office at 116 John Street, New 
York City, serving the Eastern depart- 
ment and with service offices in ten 
other cities the agent who writes his 
marine business through the Marine Of- 
fice is served by an organization of 
specialists. 

Jack of this underwriting organiza- 
tion are the world-wide claims and 
settling agents with offices in every im- 
portant trade port of the world. Re- 
stricted by the demarcations of war to- 
day they will be active when peace 
comes. And with the resumption of 
world peace-time trade there will be 
new horizons of activity on land, on 
sea and in the air for American marine 
insurance. 

Anticipating the post-war expansion 
which lies ahead for American written 
marine insurance the Marine Office of 
America is planning this year through 
the use of insurance trade papers and a 
direct mail campaign to enlist the in- 
terest of thousands of agents of mem- 
ber and affiliated companies in the de- 
sirability of writing their marine in- 
surance through the Marine Office. 














Marine Office Advertising 
With the Darrow Agency 


The Marine Office of America will 
use a twofold advertising program dur- 
ing 1944 to interest a large number of 
its member companies agents in writing 
business through the Marine Office. In- 
surance publications and personalized 
direct mail will be used. The account 
is being handled by the Darrow Ad 
vertising Agency. 


Federal Has Strong Report 

The Federal Insurance Co. closed 1943 
with admitted assets of $26,548,678 and 
policvholders’ surplus of $18,432,166. Dur- 
ing the vear the assets increased $2,400,- 
000 and the surplus was up $1,800,000. 
The reserve for unearned premiums on 
December 31 was $2,665,973 and the re- 
serve for losses $2,644,445. Total liabili- 
ties of $8,116,511, other than capital of 
$4,000,000, are more than covered by 
United States Government bond hold- 
ings. In addition the Federal has cash 
holdings of nearly $4,000,000. 


AMERICAN HOME REPORT 
The American Home Fire of New 
York reports admitted assets of $3,272 
434 on December 31, 1943, and_policy- 
holders’ surplus of $2,267,181. The un 


earned premium reserve amounts to 
$807,569. Surplus increased $309,778 last 
year. Total liabilities of the company 


holdings of 
Government 


are more than covered by 
cash and United States 
bonds. 


MARINE CLAIMS SUPERVISOR 

Appointment of Frederick D. Gourdin 
as marine claims supervisor for Hansen 
& Rowland, Seattle general agency is 
announced. Mr. Gourdin had extensive 
marine claims experience in the Orient 
before moving to San Francisco where 
he joined Balfour Guthrie & Co. and 
was later with Swett & Crawford. 


FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund of 
San Francisco have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share, payable 
Apri! 15 to stockholders of record March 
31. 


INLAND MARINE MEETING HELD 

The Santa Monica Association of In- 
surance Agents held a panel discussion 
of “Inland Marine Coverage” at its 
meeting on March 16. Leaders in the 
discussion were Special Agent Ferdinand 
\. Hall of the Security Group and 
Vice President Claude B. Moss of W. 
B. Brandt & Co., both of Los Angees, 
and representing the Southern California 
Fire Underwriters Association. Santa 
Monica agents who participated in the 
panel were Carl Tegner and Robert 
Gandy. 
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REPRESENTING: 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 

STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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WRITINGS fr 1943 


Net Income Was $81,500,000, Compared With $70,500,000 in 
And With $63,000,000 in 1941 


Inland marine net retained premiums 
\ritten. upon a nation-wide basis by stock 
fire insurance companies—plus a few mu- 
iwals which operate largely upon a stock 
nlan—totaled around $81,500,000 in 1943, 
‘ompared with $70,500,000 in 1942, $63,000,- 
(00 in 1941, $54,000,000 in 1940, $47,000,000 
n 1939 and $45,000,000 in 1938. The in- 
crease in 1943 over 1942 was nearly $11,- 
000,000 or approximately 15%. In 1942 
the increase over 1941 was 12%. This 
‘ompares with a 17% gain registered in 
1941, 

For 1937 inland marine net premiums 
were about $45,000,000 and in 1934 they 
were only $31,500,000. During the ten 
vears, 1934 to 1943 inclusive, inland marine 
net premiums registered the tremendous 
gain of $50,000,000 or about 160%. While 
it is obvious that the national war effort 
has stimulated the production of inland 
marine business far beyond normal rate 
of expansion, nevertheless this is a field 
of insurance which can be developed prafit- 
ably by agents and brokers for many years 
io come without fully exhausting the pos- 
sibilities for new business. 

Some Reinsurance Abroad 

The net premiums published in the table 
which follows contain the large bulk of the 
premiums derived from producers. How- 
ever, several million dollars of reinsurance 
has been placed abroad with non-admitted 
insurers so that the total net figures for 
1943, and all other years, would have to 
be increased by that amount, if it were 
obtainable exactly, to get an exact report 
on stock inland marine premium produc- 
tion, 

The Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, leader in net premiums among indi- 
vidual companies for several years, con- 
tinued to maintain first place in 1943, with 
net of $5,923,664. The North America 
Group, however, first among the groups 
for some years, in 1943 went to second 
place, being topped by the Home of New 
York Fleet, which was second before. The 
North America Group, with 1943 net in- 

land premiums of $6,731,435, dropped only 
$100,000 below the 1942 total but the 
Home Fleet advanced to $7,348,568 from 
a 1942 figure of $5,876,048. 


again to the Hartford Fire Group with 
1943 premiums of $5,319,779. This is a 
gain in net of nearly $1,100,000 last vear, 
and 1942 had a $600,000 increase over 1941. 
Fourth place in 1943 goes to the Fireman’s 
Fund Group with $4,399,788, a gain of 
over $1,000,000. For several years the 
Fireman’s Fund Group was in fifth place, 
just behind the Aetna Life Group, which 
is now in fifth position with 1943 premiums 
of $4,084,594, an increase of about $500,000. 
Sixth place last year was taken by_ the 
America Fore Group, passing the Aetna 
Fire Group, The America Fore 1943 pre- 
miums were $3,365,605, up nearly $700,000. 
The Aetna Fire with $3,319,344, exceeded 
the 1942 total by nearly $500,000. 

Other leading groups include the Phoe- 
nix-Connecticut, Appleton & Cox, Ince., 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, Chubb & Son, 
Royal-Liverpool, Travelers Fire, North 
British & Mercantile, Commercial Union, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, National of 
Hartford and Providence-Washington. 

Further sale of the personal property 
floater in the nearly forty states where it 
it legal contributed to the upswing in pre- 
miums. Transportation coverage on trains 
and trucks was sold in huge volume due to 
war business. Fur floaters increased with 
the further expenditure of war incomes 
on ‘furs and jewelry floater premiums were 
up despite the 15% cut in rates made in 
1942. Special risks, such as contractors 
equipment, installation risks and the like, 
yielded a larger volume of premiums last 
year than in 1942, 

Losses increased last year over 1942, 
but it is the consensus of underwriters 
that the inland marine field was again 
profitable. The rise in losses is not ex- 
ceeding the gain in income by too much 
of a margin. The experience should con- 
tinue reasonably favorable until such time 
as there is a sudden drop in premiums, 
with a large amount of outstanding lia- 
bility yet to expire. 

Following are the names of nearly all 
stock companies reporting inland marine 
net premiums in 1943 in the order of their 
standing in production. Companies writing 
inland marine risks but reinsuring their 
entire business with affiliated companies 


Third place among the groups goes are not included in the following: 
1943 1942 1941 1940 
Insurance Co. of North America $5,923,664 $6,018,069 $4,638,951 $3,966,904 
Home of New York............ 5,166,299 4,108,135 2,837,024 2,724,830 
Rar tfGrd: TRG: ccseaciese venkeeans 5,133,508 4,117,923 3,517,069 2,973,342 
Fireman’s: Fund: .<oieseessscee: 3,739,821 2,840,793 2,474,721 2,342,620 
\utomobile of Hartford........ 3,574,535 3,131,468 2,920,623 2,684,409 
\eina (Fire) of Hartford...... 2,865,994 2,502,984 2,020,933 1,677,185 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ 2,519,836 2,151,184 2,026,954 1,822,169 
Travelers Fire: ......0s0s00006s 1,949,639 1,530,964 1,360,275 1,303,065 
Phoenix of Hartford........... 1,808,863 1,358,058 1,208,969 1,135,902 
MOUtMEentAl? 54 was vw wentecwota: 1,513,121 1,218,953 1,014,732 830,524 
Na‘ional Fire, Hartford........ 1,455,558 987,231 919,517 670,365 
Springfield Fire & Marine..... 1,424,334 1,174,377 989,587 864,392 
Providence Washington ....... 1,284,285 1,089,378 988,783 882,963 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire ........... 1,230,621 995,518 797 864 636,237 
\merican of Newark........... 1,212,822 1,774,090 1,830,941 1,532,052 
National Union Fire of Pa...... 1,160,671 984,257 836,187 638,569 
Connecticut Fire .............. 1,091,555 819,518 729,550 685,458 
General of America............ 1,053,038 735,245 609,606 | 590,024 








North British & Mercantile.... 


Franklin Fire of Phila.......... 
Atlantic Mutual ............. , 
New Corp. of Ni Vo. sicncckcces 


Great American ............... 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire...... 
Firemen’s of Newark........... 
Federal of New Jersey......... 


Standard Marine, Liverpool.... 


Millers National, Chicago...... 
National Surety Marine........ 


Westchester Fire .....s.0000« 


Hanover Fire, N. Y............. 
Northern of London........... 
Commercial Union, London..... 
Camden Fire Ins. Ass’n........ 


Royal of Liverpool..........<.. 


United States Fire ............ 


Liverpool & London & Globe.. 
National Liberty 
Marine of London............. 
Boston 
Banploeers Pies so ceccea ss eee 
Home Fire & Marine.......... 


Queen of America............. 


INGNEIN SIRIWGE! coc cbs veaweeeees ss 
American Central, St. Louis.... 
Security, New Haven.......... 


Alliance Ins. Co. of Phila...... 
Swiss Re-ins. of Zurich........ 
Pennsylvania Fire 
INGGtte tar NG. 6 ec seessenecuc’ 
National Re. 
Mercury 
London Assurance 


Insurance Co., State of Pa..... 
Atlas GF ‘LONGO. 5 200kdessc- 
Royal Exchange Assurance.... 
Agricultural 
Calif. Ins. Co., San Francisco. . 
American Eagle <.....5.025.0:. 
General Sectrity ..... 2066.05: 
Sea of Liverpool .............. 
Neseata We. cisccceceatzedss: 
World Fire & Marine......... 
Prudential of Great Britain.... 
Philadelphia F. & M. Ins. Co... 
Ueno of Catiton «..2. 6.60%. 
+Western National 
Equitable Fire & Marine...... 
Commercial Union, New York. 
Milwaukee Mechanics 
PGI ao bin aca a Swe wad 
Alliance of London............ 
Mercantile 
Commonwealth of N. Y......... 
Eagle Star Ins. Co.......0..<24% 
Norwich Union Fire ........... 
Indemnity Mutual Marine, Eng. 
Skandia of Stockholm.......... 


7 Formerly Occidental. 
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1943 
987,887 
909,728 
873,718 
8281 76 
807,820 
797,368 
764,788 
754,624 
676,788 
673,832 
659,888 
578,323 
563,563 
558,465 
558,402 
557,945 
547,812 
542,126 
524,184 
519,391 
510,059 
509,432 
195,424 
192 609 
179,917 
$73,529 
139,978 
433,187 
424,163 
420,707 
112,193 
103,886 
381,519 
374,975 
366,057 
348,659 
321,936 
316,521 
289,424 
288,000 
285,549 
285,099 
274,603 
267,1 43 
256,632 
254,437 
244,266 
240,246 
237,846 
235,600 


219.989 
218,311 
215,627 
214,316 
213,104 
208,945 
204,468 
204,254 
203,209 
202,165 
199,910 
199,634 


1942 
738,641 
725,787 
721,611 
617,031 
716,922 
809,839 
678,991 
560,925 
544,008 
804,295 
549,489 
582,657 
261,888 
198 483 
487,587 
518,492 
254,314 
539,002 
452,578 
$70,948 
446,884 
137,901 
379,576 
572,963 
444,588 
334,233 
334,210 
374,888 
369,442 
94,438 
340,939 
110,323 
246,412 
276,387 
397,651 
255,075 
306,620 
394,050 
270,564 
291,871 
256,884 
245,868 
32,348 
223,561 
271,709 
367,845 
185,865 
182,952 
164,993 
239,355 
173,863 
167,105 
163,904 
31,767 
172,269 
148,902 
268.936 
132,478 
157,203 
174,752 
254,408 
179,801 
149,806 
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1942 


1941 
$99 867 
573,596 
937,582 
595,568 
610,530 
671,892 
619,421 
661,251 
158,946 
877,467 
509.368 
614,661 
127,147 
195 086 
134,178 
478,558 
1,244,437 
538,185 
$02,169 
169,852 
416,792 
368,426 
295,137 
601,572 
410,794 
330,813 
291,143 
338,784 
329,758 
91,390 
293,013 
316,292 
256,481 
254,371 
232,080 
237,162 
265,004 
419,169 
265,163 
216,460 
234,225 
213,847 
30,954 
196,855 
149,639 
356,892 
214,232 
133,168 
155,593 
184,503 
121,541 
145,572 
145,910 
30,556 
145,333 
95,075 
324,731 
116,000 
169,206 
149,998 
207,252 
162,517 
99,124 


LAND MARINE PREMIUM 





1940 
352,618 
122,016 
889,932 
354,635 
543,922 
165,287 
147,668 
583,461 
370,454 
852,513 
369,509 
626,153 
31,726 
$22,509 
321,913 
331,736 
,212,887 
108,489 
380,732 
377,435 
119.481 
365,415 
217,942 
562,781 
368,944 
271,176 
275,602 
321,778 
281,075 
87,685 
227,981 
270,471 
213,324 
203,479 
16,854 
108,157 
224,602 
355,538 
261,874 
166,079 
215,602 
186,452 
29,445 
160,452 


288,596 
170,488 
115,303 
112,940 
157,774 
98,890 
137,801 
137,092 
29,273 
117,310 
56,997 
280,166 
114,591 
115,313 
94,188 
147,221 
127,779 
78,468 
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OFFER A CONSTRUCTIVE 





If you prefer to have yo 


with dispatch and skill, we suggest that you 


place it with Midtown 





Nei iisciisnceieciiniauiniesaialtliatina F. J. McCormack 
ne F. S. Gerken 
\ AUTOMOBILE ...............:000020: W.V. Merrigan 
5 ETE H. W. Steuer 
SRE DED 22 cencceccsiccsvsnesemnes ; 
JEWELRY.......cccsssssecseesee ‘ieee 


WHITE ¢ CAMBY: 


Edward I. White, President 


50 East 42nd St., N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-6611 





WHITE « CAMBY: 


’s Leading Agency. 


AND COOPERATIVE 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE 


ur business handled 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
North River Insurance Company of New York 


United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
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Inland Marine Premium Writings 


(Continued from Page 33) 


1943 1942 

Phoenix of London ........... 191,187 157,804 
Northwestern National ........ 183,451 154,H4 
Potomac Of ey Cea oat osscsd cus 182,983 124,319 
New Hampshire Fire........... 180,330 165,206 
Commerce: Ins. Cosc..e.cscss- 179,716 43,970 
Git Comet <5 tere tae e sto ae'ec 179.673 169,250 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd...... 179,361 177,503 
American Equitable, N. Y...... 178,520 99,782 
jersey, New Fork ....005000:: 176,734 128,729 
Bankers & Shippers ........... 176,734 128,719 
PEYN il oS). ag a a 176,734 128,731 
Stan taken Owes. ngiasae ee cohen 171,978 131,434 
ANCHORS ae titties oe Reus dcnsetedsds 171,279 151,330 
Dubuque Fire & Marine....... 170,155 162,436 
Switzerland General ........... 169,055 144,926 
Michigan Fire & Marine....... 167,183 137,836 
Newarle ives \lednetssrours ae ewan 165,017 143,828 
Baltimore American ........... 162,952 140,391 
Scottish Union & National..... 161,898 123,655 
Western of Toronto ........... 159,992 126,686 
PEANSHOMIAUIONE  cstesiactenis ons dues 157,764 97,307 
Wimilanite Mandates procaine addeiawees 148,928 179,795 
Palatine of London............. 143,888 31,890 
Union Assurance, London...... 143,851 31,920 
Stat Of AIMGRIER ccc ccice eines 138,839 119,179 
National Security Ins, Co....... 134,628 136,774 
Lumbermen’s of Phila. ......... 122,366 108,638 
Globe & Rutgers Fire ......... 119,323 106,666 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Htfd.. 111,469 95,738 
Pearl Of BONdON: .s.cccicencc cass 110,722 100,319 
Homeland of America......... 109,249 87,204 
Century of Scotland .......... 109,211 98,086 
Mechanics and Traders........ 108,127 73,337 
Inter-Ocean Reins. Co.......... 106,776 112,623 
American ReS€rve: ...0s...0 055.00 104,265 97,025 
Eureka-Security F. & M........ 104,210 94,605 
American ANWANCe: 6s: send doe ce 103,608 94,123 
CharterOale Piv6...6esccssccss 102,612 80,577 
Globe & Republic of America.. 102,011 57,188 
MOMESIGR El) aiiasiiasmaeaves cases 101,893 85,872 
BGG mi terice vicina daureaece irae os 101,526 111,653 
New Brunswick Fire........... 101,459 85,967 
CY OL New VOtkes scoccseeus vs 101,453 86,356 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co....... 101,161 85,887 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....... 92,503 83,678 
NOW WORM RILCS a siawts erates wat as 90,535 50,434 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 89,691 77,160 
Patriotic of America........... 84,873 84,719 
Sun Underwriters Ins. Co...... 84,626 84,481 
Yorkshire of England.......... 83,526 58,594 
Relianeé-of “Philaieccsccccscccs 81,577 72,425 
American & Foreign........... 80,257 75,494 
American Home Fire........... 79,304 56,689 
National-Ben Franklin ........ 78,958 63,468 
Concordia of Milwaukee.. 78,958 63,468 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 78,958 63,468 
National Reserve .............. 78,622 84,692 
British & Foreign Marine...... 78,099 81,387 
Knickerbocker of N. Y......... 77,783 43,476 
Northwestern F. & M.......... 76,480 43,086 
CALCU ORIAME orcas ovouwenneiteects 75,238 95,278 
Merchants Fire, New York.... 69,287 99,857 
Republic, Texas .............:. 68,831 40,186 
New York Underwriters....... 61,972 39,161 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 61,207 34,211 
COPIA THOME: “ccs hokicdsce xs 60,045 50,470 
CME ie dccta sid veuscesea: 59,463 50,447 
Mp State” occccccscveccess 56,212 92,289 
laryland® Ins, '€0..5.6¢0000«cse 56,009 28,914 
lirst American Fire............ 54.445 33,619 
nited Firemen’s of Phila...... 53,107 43,834 
Cniversal of New Jersey....... 52,567 61,363 
Ohio Farmers .........0...00-- 52,242 46,322 
nion Marine & General...... 51,975 35,189 
Bet Cr} 5 (a: 51,714 44,985 
“hiladelphia National ......... 50,985 45,266 
“hames & Mersey............. 50,454 57,477 
ranscontinental of N. Y...... 49,905 33,848 


1941 
160,152 
192,763 
157,777 
284,433 
35,361 
168,367 
159,982 
97,981 
108,900 
108,908 
108,897 
68,155 
136,145 
166,723 
134,554 
116,228 
129,757 
109,160 
103,082 
118,561 
68,464 
52,354 
30,648 
30,668 
111,789 
105,431 
99,107 
138,706 
376,619 
100,163 
63,746 
88,879 
68,307 
118,388 
122,401 
105,151 
81,023 
71,593 
56,689 
68,763 
64,238 
69,206 
68,977 
68,879 
76,279 
18,99] 
56,925 
76,560 
73,338 
55,468 
66,071 
85,635 
76,364 
53,543 
53,543 
53,543 
108,843 
65,207 
42,692 
36,086 
64,183 
148,434 
21,243 
38,281 
33,593 
40,027 
40,055 
93,342 
34,900 
27,135 
44,486 
48,433 
58,420 
37,778 
46,829 
41,294 
60,920 
31,526 


1940 
118,491 
129,671 
114,806 
320,506 
26,640 
132,127 
133,119 
81,217 
90,487 
90,501 
90,442 
4,034 
121,663 
135,407 
146,945 
96,179 
121,656 
80,609 
99,490 
87,084 


29,309 
29,318 
103,477 
90,157 
71,630 
124,212 
133,609 
89,442 
52,215 
81,591 
49,799 
181,699 
95,701 
92,755 
69,854 
47,353 
46,989 
50,901 
40,803 
51,203 
51,610 
51,143 
68,185 
40,608 
45,970 
63,922 
63,896 
36,230 
47,753 
67,667 
70,624 
43,219 
43,219 


3,219 


37,777 
35,387 
30,891 
46,241 


127,545 


15,471 
27,845 
30,397 
30,408 
86,100 
14,787 
23,829 
32,914 
32,542 
23,521 
35,896 
41,464 
29,846 
43,164 
22,984 











Insurance Claims Intelligence 
Special Investigators 
Burglary and Inland Marine Experts 





Specializing in Jewelry and Fur Losses 
Walter S. Tobias, Manager 
(formerly with U. S. Treasury Dept. and Dept. of Justice) 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


BARCLAY 7-1786-7 NIGHT 





ESPLANADE 5-1959 











PROBE CATASTROPHE LOSSES 


Texas Independent Adjusters Pledge 


Cooperation With Other Adjustment KA 
Agencies; Griswold New President sural 
Cooperation of the Texas Association ‘Af 


of Independent Insurance Adjusters 
with other adjustment 
handling catastrophe losses was author- 
ized at its annual meeting in Dallas, 
March 4. 

The association heard reports on the 
settlement of losses caused by the hur- 


ricane of July 27, 1943 in the Galveston- 


agencies in 


INTERMEDIARIES 





Houston area and it was emphasized by 
Retiring President C. E. DeWitt of Dal- 
las that the association is striving to 
have association membership assurance 
of responsibility, and that the associa- 
tion will assist, as far as possible in re- 
commending competent independent ad- 
justers. 

New officers include John C. Griswold, 
San Antonio, president; Robert B. Love- 
lace, Dallace, first vice president; George 
Hanway, Dallas, second vice president; 


S OFFICES LIMITED 


116 JOHN STREET 
























and Joe E. Proctor, Austin, secretary NEW YORK 
eal PAUL R. WILLEMSON 
in MANAGER 

SPRINGFIELD PAYS’ DIVIDEND : 

The Springfield Fire and Marine has LONDON TORONTO 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.13. wil 

1943 1942 1941 1940 

Franklin National of N. Y...... 49,904 33,848 31,526 22,984 
Imperial of New York......... 19,567 40,912 41,520 30,720 
British General, London........ 49 223 31,217 30,197 29,111 
Manhattan F. & M............. 18,849 34,981 41,734 32,857 
ROMER MRMMROR I oltre crrwatn ins Sica wah 16,630 $9,599 33,478 2,767 
Christiana General, N. Y....... $5,979 38,541 180,511 ee, 
REOHMENGE PING) cree ce dx conccess 15,591 11,347 $3,189 38,648 
Granite State i... 6 ccc cceneccass 4128 31,826 75,667 83,285 
TTT 1 aa ene ce aor eo 13,593 42,536 39,649 33,566 
Sentinel Fire of Springfield.... 41,795 34,459 29,057 25,242 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... $1,452 38,156 33,040 27,969 
Rochester American ........... 41,452 38,156 33,040 27,969 
Eagle Fire of New York........ $1,252 51,530 38,837 14,540 
London & Lancashire.......... 40,990 36,804 62,440 92,161 
CID ORNS Mackwiwlecenweecs 38,945 32,145 32,623 24,137 
New England Fire.............. 38,515 31,686 27,409 23,857 
Baat Ge WS bck cccccvediecves 37,322 21,587 16,755 9,227 
DINAN gn aac oa ce eta nea 35,166 22,382 14,211 10,349 
Pacthe Coast Fire...........+. 34,985 31,514 28,693 26,369 
Central Ins. Co., Baltimore..... 33,657 34,194 26,358 22,539 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur...... 33,557 47,320 99,845 67,076 
Columbia. of Ohio...........:-. 33,296 59,302 65,855 53,944 
RRO Doe dash eens wanes 33,274 22,424 5,194 Daa 
Osient of Hartford .....+..--.-. 32,461 18,481 16,543 15,728 
Merchants of Denver.......... 32,155 22,900 ates 25,204 
Citizens of New Jersey......... 29,131 18,538 15,493 13,202 
WHOSROIIO ISRO coe ceccozsn cs 29,121 16,020 22,622 17,308 
INGING@NEAHAS ooo wakes aciccce sects 25,994 30,929 21,598 21,213 
birmingham Ab: ........<sex: 25,572 10,086 26,369 63,748 
Caledonian American .......... 24,032 29,438 18,494 eae 
PURINE oooh ceca a cs,0 enews 23,866 30,661 13,407 32,174 
SME COROUUIG cccadcdcavccedxe 22,587 35,920 7,896 66,122 
Capital ‘of Caltfosnia.........-: 21,186 18,773 14,118 12,919 
County Fire Ins. Co. of Phija... 20,731 19,332 16,835 13,998 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine.. 20,731 19,332 16,835 13,998 
SIRIMANERN ING < oc ca caesecoscae 20,601 18,046 14,118 12,919 
RWME CMW Bitte... sid adesans 18,688 5,415 4510 3,923 
International of N. Y........... 16,893 14,167 18,613 35,260 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Yes, we agree fully with Fred J. Cox, Chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, 
in the paragraph printed above, which is 
part of a letter he sent to members of the 
New Jersey Association. 


Recent impartial surveys show that only a 
small percentage of persons know of the 
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FIRE INSURANCE COSTS 











many constructive accomplishments of the 
insurance business. Because they haven’t 
been told otherwise, 68% of 2100 persons 
interviewed by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, believe that insurance 
rates have either increased or remained steady 
in the last 20 years. 


Furthermore, the North America Companies 
not only agree with Mr. Cox, but have done 
something about it. We offer to any Agent or 
Broker anywhere a copy of the 3-color poster 
illustrated on this page, which shows in a 
dramatic way the downward trend of insur- 
ance costs as opposed to the steadily rising 
cost of practically everything else. Simply: 
write Advertising Service Bureau, Insurance 
Company of North America Companies, 1600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa., for your 
copy of this new poster. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How The Company Groups Stand 
On Inland Marine Income In 1943 


rhe table on the preceding pages shows the inland marine net premium income 1943 1942 1941 1940 
of cach company for 1943, exclusive of some companies not admitted to write busi- Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
ness in New York State. On this and following pages appear the figures arranged Phoenix of Hartford........... $1,808,863 $1,358,058 $1,208,969 —- $1,135,902 
according to company groups; in some cases group ownership and in others group Connecticut Fire .............. 1,001.555 819-518 "729.550 "685,458 
management, Equitable Fire & Marine....... 218,311 163,904 145,910 137,002 

fhe tables are arranged to show the relative standing of each group on the Great Eastern, White Plains.... 4.655 1,809 : waa 
basis of 1943 net premiums. The 1942, 1941 and 1940 premiums are included for Minneapolis Fire & Marine.... a 
purposes of comparison. Central States Fire ............ 

in listing the member companies of groups, each company is mentioned even Atlantic Fire .................. 


though some of them do not write inland business, while some others, doing a large Reliance of Canada............ 

agency and brokerage business, reinsure their gross writings 100% and report no fa — 
net premiums. The absence of several fire company groups from this tabulation is PONM oo cans ssiecsccncsenss $3,123,384 = $2,343,289 $2,084,429 = $1,958,452 
due to the fact that the individual companies’ inland marine business is handled 
by marine underwriting organizations in New York City and not through the com- 








Appleton & Cox Group 









































pane <’ home offices. Westchester Fire ‘SSC ew wad and wa $ 558,465 $ 498,483 $ 495,086 $ 422 509 
following are the groups in the order of their 1943 production: oe — aie aarp tied poe ara pad pe 
Royal ‘EXchange: =... 60:00 6 cess 285,549 256,884 234,225 215,602 
1943 1942 1941 1940 PITMAN Se Suw ccna vaccine ee 285,099 245,868 213,847 186,452 
Home of New York Fleet Indemnity Marine, London..... 199,910 179,801 162,517 127,779 
Home Insurance Co............ $5,166,299 $4,108,135 $2,837,024 $2,724,830 Standard Ins, Co. of N. Y....... 171,978 131,434 68,155 4,034 
Franklin Fire Ins, Co.......... 909,728 725,787 573,596 422,016 Western Assurance ............ 159,992 128,686 118,561 87,084 
National Liberty Ins. Co........ 495,424 379,576 295,137 217,942 Century of Scotland............ 109,211 98,086 88,879 81,591 
Jaltimore American Ins. Co.... 162,952 140,391 109,160 80.609 Seaboard F. & M..........62... 92,503 83,678 76,279 68,185 
New Brunswick Fire .......... 101,459 85,967 69,206 Sime Allemannia Fire ...... 2.22.23. 57,270 51,514 21,932 os 
City of New York Ins. Co...... 101,453 86,356 68,977 Sig. “Empwe State. ........2. 2.62005. 56.212 93,289 93,342 86,100 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co....... 101,161 85,887 68,879 SUMS Pacific Coast Fire .. 2.062605. 34,985 31,514 28,693 26,369 
Homestead Fire Ins. Co......... 100,893 85,872 68,763 50,901 ——<—<—<— —— 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....... 89,691 77,160 56,925 45,970 MMetdtens Son sretueac cen aiivas $2,954,728 $2,639,627 2,401,126 $1,964,215 
Georgia Home Ins. Co.......... 60,045 50,470 40,027 30,397 ‘ 
Carolin Wek. CA: coscvicssssces 59,463 50,447 40,055 30,408 St. Paul Fire & Marine Group 
St. Paul Fire & Marine........ $2,519,836 $2,151,184 $2,026,954 $1,822,169 
ROB. Cosineadanegioneatwaste $7,348,568 $5,876,048 $4,227,749 SI75A0O -WROKEUSY . coca s eanccecnedcusess 321,936 306,620 265,004 224,602 
are a era ieee 3 = 
insemes Ca. of Meath Meates Cae RUNG 24 o> esi necde wank $2,841,772 $2,457,804 $2,291,958 $2,046,771 
Insurance Co. of (Ni Avenccsce«s $5,923,664 $6,018,069 $4,638,951 $3,966,904 Chubb & Son Group 
Alliance Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 403,886 410,323 316,292 270,471 Federal of New Jersey......... $ 673,832 $ 804,205 $ 877,467 $ 852,513 
Philadelphia F. & M. Ins. Co... 235,600 239,355 184,508 157,774 Marine of London............. 492,609 572,963 601,572 562,781 
National Security Ins. Co....... 134,628 136,774 105,431 90,157 London Assurance (Mar. Dep't) 316,521 394,050 419,169 355,538 
Central Ins, Co, of Balt....i...5. 33,657 34,194 26,358 22,539 Sea of Liverpool............... 254,437 367,845 356,892 288,596 
: B 7 z 3 z = . Alliance of Londoa......2...<.00: 208,945 268,936 324,731 280,166 
WROGAR orioSia de Oate re Be cele mutase $6,731,435 $6,838,715 $5,271,540 $4,507,845 Vigilant Ins. Co. N. Y.......... 148,928 179,795 52.354 iy 
Merchants, N. Y. (Mar. Dep't). 69,287 99,857 148,434 127,545 
Hartford Fire Group = Sn, | cae) eee 
Hartford Fire ..........0eseee. $5,133,508 $4,117,923 $3,517,069 $2,973,342 Total... ...-ceeseeerereeees $2,164,559 $2,687,741 $2,780,619 $2,467,139 
Northwestern F. & M.......... 76,480 43,086 36,086 30,891 Royal-Liverpool Group 
tallies coal ery re Fy 13549 Royal of Liverpool............. $ 524184  $ 452,578 $ 402,169  $ 380,732 
T an Cj . ENCW  FORSCY oo! 00 48 18.688 5415 4510 3'923 Liverpool & London & Globe... 509,432 437,901 386,426 365,415 
a: Ee rt , oe ” %,749 Queen of America.............. 433,187 374,888 338,784 321,778 
rae P 4 ING@UIIMES ENGL. scene xclata'ete anaes 65,017 3,828 29,75 21,65 
A AEE $5,319,779 $4,224,123 $3,611,439 $3,036,829 GeWarK Fire .-..........---++. pee re 7 : ago aaa 
American & Foreign........... 80,257 75,494 85,635 67,667 
Fireman’s Fund Group British & Foreign Marine..... 78,099 81,387 65,207 37,777 
i ee $3,739,821 $2,840,793 $2,474,721 —- $2,342,620 ~—- Federal Union of Illinois....... 31,714 44,985 46,829 41,464 
Home Fire & Marine.......... 439,978 334,210 291,143 275,602 Thames & Mersey Marine..... 50,454 57,477 60,920 43,164 
*Western National ..........-- 219,989 167,105 145,572 137,801 Capital of California........... 21,186 18,773 14,118 12,919 
Seaboard of Baltimore......... 20,601 18,046 14,118 12,919 
Tots 309,7 3,342 $2,911,436 $2,756,023 ——__ - 
ie opal —— ee eee — Nis acca vac terenees $2,072,970 $1,824,536 $1,655,752 $1,508,968 


* Formerly Occidental. 


Travelers Group 

































Aetna Life Group Evawelere. PG: xc kciscccncccnscs $1,949,639 $1,530,964 $1,360,275 $1,303,065 
\utomobile of Hartford........ $3,574,535 $3,131,468 $2,920,623 $2,684,409 Charter Oak Fire ............. 102,612 80,577 71,593 47,353 
Standard of Harttord ....3..%. 510,059 446,884 416,792 419,481 
lowa Fire, Waterloo........... éawe eee goes eves I Rea eee $2,052,251 $1,611,541 — $1,431,868 —- $1,350,418 

GIES ee Ree eer $4,084,594 $3,578,352 $3,337,415 $3,103,890 North British and Mercantile Group 

North British and Mercantile.. $ 987,887 $ pi pe $ _ $ 352,618 

America Fore Group Pennsylvania Fire ........+-++- 374,975 276,387 254,3 1 203,479 
Continental $1,513,121 $1,218,953 $1,014,732 $ 830,524 Mercantile of America Se: ee 204,468 132,478 116,000 114,591 
| = "I cei ine CE San'65 905 5 297" i Commonwealth of N. Y......... 204,254 157,203 169,206 115,313 
lidelity- Phenix 1,230,621 995,518 797,864 636,237 - ; eo 
\merican Eagle ........++ 000+ 267,143 223,561 196,855 160,452 Homeland of America.......... 108,20 87,24 63,746 52,215 
NMI opera ia ecker cake das 244,266 185,865 214,232 170,488 ae ee ane prageree rae 
First American Fire..........«- 54,445 33,619 27,135 23,820 Otel errr re terre cree $1,880,833 $1,391,913 = $1,103,190 =$ 838,216 
Maryland (ns. Cos. «os. csccene ct 56,009 28,914 34,900 14,787 Comaaveial Union Group 

7 ¢ ene 2 4 + Commercial Union, England... $ 547,812 $1,254,314 $1,244,437 $1,212,887 

22 , / 

HOM yt racretcseataicaneds $3,365,005 $2,686,430 $2,285,718 $1,856,517 Ao Central Ins. Co., St. Louis 420,707 94,843 91,390 87,685 

a Calif. Ins. Co. of San Francisco 274,603 32,348 30,954 29,445 

ae Pee aw Commercial Union, N. Y....... 215,627 31,767 30,566 29,273 
etna: Of Harttords. ois. sis-s'es%s-s $2,865,994 = $2,502,984 $2,020,933 $1,677,185 Palatine, England ............. 143,888 31,890 30,648 29,309 
‘Vorld Fire & Marine.......... 240,246 182,952 133,168 115,303 Union Assur., England......... 143,851 31,920 30,668 29,318 
oe Fire ....eeeeeeeeeeees 213,104 148,902 95,075 56,997 British General, England....... 49,223 31,217 30,197 29,111 
DIAMEANE OE BW.8 Bose seins vcoenee 

Cr | CEO eee pie ree $1,795,711 $1,508,299 $1,488,860 $1,447,028 

RGAE oo tection oere tes $3,319,344 $2,834,838 $2,249,176 $1,849,485 

: (Continued on Page 39) 





* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group. 
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SAYRE, Inc. 


ALL RISKS — INLAND MARINE 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
NEW YORK 


AND ITS AFFILIATES 


e 
116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
729 Ledger Bldg. 118 No. Fourth St. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 333 Montgomery St. 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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1943 1942 1941 1940 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group 
Springfield F. & M............. $1,424,334 $1,174,377 $ 989,587 $ 864,392 
Michigan Ce Micecicesccccnes 167,183 137,836 116,228 96,179 
GantinGl INO <secuirn dens oeews 41,795 34,459 29,057 25,242 
New England Fire............. 38,515 31,686 27,409 23,857 
PONAI ce cle ot enes ac eeetecs $1,671,827 $1,378,358 $1,162,281 $1,009,670 
National of Hartford Group 
National Fire of Hartford..... $1,455,558  $ 987,231 $ 919,517 =$ 670,365 
Mechanics and Traders........ 108,127 73,337 68,307 49,799 
TranSCOMPMENtAl” sce sce ee ces 49,905 33,848 31,526 22,984 
Franklin National of N. Y..... 49,904 33,848 31,526 22,984 
WOME: ccvteccc ce cuewsey Kon cues $1,663,494 $1,128,264 $1,050,876 $ 766,132 
Providence Washington Group 
Providence Washington ....... $1,284,285 $1,089,378 $ 988,783 $ 882,963 
NMGIEVED acneacren cole mee Weems ook 171,279 151,330 136,145 121,663 
OER: oda one cewek ewes $1,455,564 $1,240,708 $1,124,928 — $1,004,626 
American Ins. Group of N. J. 
American of Newark........... $1,212,822 $1,774,090 $1,830,941 $1,532,052 
Columbia “of Ohie... 2030000605 33,296 59,302 65,855 53,944 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro......... 16,647 29,651 32,928 28,009 
i fe ha Pate. $1,262,765 $1,863,043 $1,929,724 $1,614,005 
National Union Group 
National Union Fire, Pa........ $1,160,671 $ 984,257 $ 836,187 $ 638,569 
birmingham: Of Pa... 20... esc ve 123 ae werd 19,305 
WOtalsste. as cee cuneate nee $1,160,794 $$ 984,257 $ 836,187 $ 657,874 
Loyalty Group 
Firemen’s of New Jersey...... $ 676,788 $ 544,008 $ 458,946 $ 370,454 
Milwaukee Mechanics ......... 214,316 172,269 145,333 117,310 
Concordia of Milwaukee........ 78,958 63,468 53,543 43,219 
Girard Fire & Marine.......... 78,958 63,468 53,543 43,219 
National-Ben Franklin ........ 78,958 63,468 53,543 43,219 
MBit oe rods Weeke ee $1,127,978 $ 906,681 $ 764,908  $ 617,421 
General of America Group 
General of America, Seattle.... $1,053,038 $ 735,245 $ 609,606 $ 590,024 
First National of America...... 188 438 1,296 542 
DG U) peeterieer bees teteanirer terior epae $1,053,226 $ 735,683 $ 610,902 $ 590,566 
Great American Group 
Great: AMGEN) “6.6646 cence cs $ 807,820 $ 716,922 $ 610,530 $ 543,922 
American Alliance ............. 103,608 94,123 81,023 69,854 
Rochester American .......... 41,452 38,156 33,040 27,969 
Detroit Fire & Marine......... 41,452 38,156 33,040 27,969 
County Fire Ins. Co. of Phila... 20,731 19,332 16,835 13,998 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine.. 20,731 19,332 16,835 13,998 
North Carolina Home ......... ry Sarat ee ate 
\mer. Nat’l Fire of Columbus, O. 
OE ozncateaces $1,035,794 $ 926,021  $ 791,303  $ 697,710 
Fire Association Group 
Fire Association .............. $ 764,788 $ 678,991 $ 619,421 $ 447,668 
Lumbermen’s of Phladelphia... 122,366 108,638 99,107 71,630 
Reliance of Philadelphia........ 81,577 72,425 66,071 47,753 
Philadelphia National ......... 50,985 45,266 41,294 29,846 
ae $1,019,716  $ 905,320 $ 825,803  $ 596,897 
Glens Falls Group 
Glens Pails Ena. Co...i ss 20002. $ 797,368  $ 809,839 ¢$ 671,892  $ 465,287 
Commerce Ins, Co. .......00+. 179,716 43,970 35,361 26,640 
MOtAlons son cauvekenuwernns $ 977,084 $ 853,809 $ 707,253 $ 491,927 
London & Lancashire Group 
Stundard Marine .............- $ 659,888 $ 549,489 $ 509,368 * $ 369,509 
Orient of Hartford............. 32,461 18,481 16,543 15,728 
Loudon & Lancashire.......... 13,991 36,804 62,440 92,161 
Sa'eguard of New York........ 13,991 7,618 8,518 3,060 
Law Union & Rock............ 5,787 4,548 5,291 6,928 
*Marine of London...........- = * * i 
CCE | SOR ap ee ee ae em $ 726,118  $ 616,940 $ 602,160 $ 487,386 


* Listed in Chubb & Son Group, 








1943 1942 1941 1940 
Boston-Old Colony Group 
Boston MCednessecweweduawktioess $ 479,917 $ 444,588 $ 410,794 $ 368,944 
Cr COWAY bi ctcclecie tee ss: 179,673 169,250 168,367 132,127 
ROAR hoi ails sina dae eaaie bis $ 659,590 $ 613,838 $ 579,101 $ 501,071 
Hanover Group 
Hanover Fire of N. Y.......... $ 558,402 $ 487,587 $$ 434,178 $ 321,913 
Fulton Fire of N. Y............ oe 
IRONAN Rated dca rh ae lee $ 558,402 $ 487,587 $ 434,178 $ 321,y13 
Northern of London Group 
Northern of London............ $ 557,945 $ 518,492 $ 478,558 $ 331,736 
London & Scottish. .......c0... Ke 28 442 9 
*Indemnity Marine, London ... * a * . 
Ei eer ore $ 557,945 $ 518,520 $ 479,000 $ 331,745 
* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group. 
C. V. Meserole Group 
Pacific Fire, New York......... $ 176,734 $ 128,731 $ 108,897 $ 90,492 
Jersey, PRO BOMBA i os evnssince 176,734 128,729 108,900 90,487 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y...... 176,734 128,719 108,908 71,501 
(ONAN e cae yaeia ts auea te $ 530,202 $ 386,179 $ 326,705 $ 271,480 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 
American Equttable :..:.<...-. $ 178,520 $ 99,782 $ 97,981 $ 81,217 
Globe & Republic of Am....... 102,011 57,188 56,689 16,989 
New MN OUMOINGC tac elcid ue 90,535 50,434 18,99] 40,608 
Knickerbocker of N. Y......... 77,783 13,476 12,692 35,587 
Merchants & Manufacturers... 61,207 34,211 33,593 27,845 
REM x deur? ders Hence cae $ 510,056 $ 285,091 $ 279.946 $ 232,046 
emeahe ew inal 

















JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 
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A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 


Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
ALEX KENNEL, Manager 


AUTOMOBILE 


Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 
General Insurance Company of America 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
FRANK KELLER, Manager 


CASUALTY 
Protective Indemnity Company 


“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 
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1943 1942 1941 1940 

Globe & Rutgers Group 

Insurance Co., State of Pa...... $ 289,424 $ 270,564 $ 265,163 $ 261,874 

Globe Ge Rutwers. occ cs sess cc 119,323 106,666 138,706 124,212 

AmeGricaw HOME ..- ccncnssowes 79,304 56,689 76,364 70,624 
DAN casiccd se cbaohsanensts $ 488,051 $ 433,919 $ 480,233 $ 456,710 
Security of New Haven Group 

Security of New Haven........ $ 412,193 $ 340,939 $ 293.013 $ 227,981 

MiGGt Ge Wiest cos ek ok cauica s Sons 37,322 21,587 16,755 9,227 
(Cee ee $ 449,515 $ 362,526 $ 309,768 $ 237,208 
Phoenix of London Group 

Phoenix ‘of Bondo. .......06.05 0.602. $ 191,187 $ 157,804 $ 160,152 $ 118,491 

United Firemen’s, Philadelphia. 53,107 43,8 34 44,486 32,914 

Union Marine & General....... 51,975 35,189 37,788 35.896 

Imperial of New York.......... 49,567 40,912 41,520 30,720 

Columbia of New York......... 38,945 32,145 32,623 24,137 
Coes Ee ee ae ee Ne eT Ps $ 384,781 $ 309,884 $ 316,559 $ 242,158 
Sun Group 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd...... $ 179,361 $ 177,503 $ 159,982 $ 133,119 

Patriotic Ins. Co, of America... 84,873 84,719 76,560 63,922 

Sun Undrs. Ins. Co. of N. Y.... 84,626 84,481 76,338 63,896 
NURIA oe Seartoaie ts ts oe reeeie $ 348,860 $ 346,703 $ 312,880 $ 260,937 
Atlas Group 

Adtias Assur, Go:,. Lids<..cccsccs $ 288,000 $ 291,871 $ 216,460 $ 166,079 

Cn ae EOS, © en 15,286 11,827 8,456 4,359 

Quaker City F, & M........ oe 14,640 — $601 24,117 20,174 
LS EE See eee eee $ 317,926 $ 299,097 $ 249,033 $ 190,612 





Established 1913 


ELMER J. HOPPER 


INCORPORATED 
ELMER J. HOPPER, PRESIDENT 


Automobile 


R. S. Hopper, Vice-President 


Casualty 


F. V. Carlough, Jr., Vice-President 


Inland Marine 


T. F. Abbott, Vice-President 


Underwriters 


99 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-4355 
































1943 1942 1941 
Agricultural Group 
PORPPICUAOUEAL | Sh siils cise treoe ee $ 285,099 $ 245,868 $ 213,847 $ 185,452 
PEMPITG HALE, ass ccice arose ls's * 3 * * 
Ri eciateenecceckaueenn $ 285,099 $ 245868 $ 213847 $ IN 432 
* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group. 
Pearl American Group 
Peatl "ASSUPANCe: 5... b:006806%00%.0 $ 110,722 $ 100,319 $ 100163 $ 4 
Eureka-Security F. & M....... 104,210 94,605 105,151 92.755 
NManarchy Tite. <6 <sccewe soca vec 45,591 41,347 43,189 38,648 
HDOEAL ie cae ok eee eee $ 260,523 $ 236,271 $ 248,503 $¢ 220,845 
Norwich Union Fire Group 
Norwich Union Fire ........... $ 202,165 $ 254,408 $ 207,252 $ 147,221 
Hacte Fire oot IN: Vics sccavewes 41,252 51,530 38,837 14,540 
Oi ce ee $ 243417 $ 305,938 $ 246,089 $ 161,761 
New Hampshire Group 
New Hampshire Fire .......... $ 180,330 $ 165,206 $ 284,433 $ 320,506 
ragte (State: <i4. os ons sees ees 44,128 31,826 75,667 83,285 
On RINE eee eee $ 224458  $ 197,032 $ 360,100 $ 403,791 
Scottish Union & National Group 
Scottish Union & National..... $ 161,898 $ 123,655 $ 103,082 $ 99490 
Central Union, N. J.....600800. ees ee hee 
American ‘Union, Ni Vies.sccs. site. aes spate ene 
*Maritime of Liverpool........ * * = * 
ital oa nosis es mee ae $ 161,898 $ 123,655 $ 103,082 $ 99,49 


* Under independent American manaygem 


Crum & Forster Group 


ent, for which reason pre 


PNIUMS 


are not listed here. 








British AQETICA .6cccccccc cca ce $ 11,458 ar eer 
Richmond of New York........ 1,390 $ 3,822 $ 8,524 
Southern Fire of N. C......... eA el piers ere 
*Allemannia of Pennsylvania... is i - ss 
BINGE TRAVET 6. cors ccs:g.ciac'e 05s * * * 5% 
*United States Fire............ * * x * 
*Westchester Faré ...2 2.66000 * . = 7 
*Western Assurance ........... * = * * 
Rta es cents eee cies $ 12,848 S$ .3822 $ 8,524 


* Listed in Appleton & Cox Group. 





(Continued from Page 35) 


London & Provincial M. & G... 


RO oe atstaicistne Foca ree RTO 
Secuntty, Lowa: .sac-cceene sv nexteins 
Constitution Re, sc<sasccsas cess 
PIDAON caicasce' bow sacle caaroscenars 
Quaker GCrty FF. GoM. ie: ns sese:sc0.s 
Safeguard of New York........ 
Maritime of Liverpool.......... 
likey Poet E-Center eee 


Union Phenix Espanol, Madrid. 
Yanetsze 
Northern, 
Law Upionoi Rock: ..56c6.cee08. 
Reliance Marine, Liverpool.... 
Ocean Marine, London......... 
Reliable 
3uckeye Union 
Vianna EOP UNE. ons ee sicee ye sacs 
National Grange ....... sane tors 
St. Louis Fire & Marine....... 
Richmond 
Hamilton 
National F822 MG 2 oc. s awe sce icc 
Skandinavia of Copenhagen.... 
First National 
Central Surety Fire 
Rocky Mountain 
Kansas City Fire & Marine.... 
National American Fire (Neb.) 
Pacific National 
Mercury Of St. Pal .civscscws 
Central Manufacturers 
London & Scottish 
Union Fire, A. 
Urbaine 
Iexcelsior 
Manufacturers Fire 


1943 
16,705 
16,647 
16,016 
15,634 
15,286 
14,640 
13,991 
10,715 

8,865 
8,660 
8,336 
6,431 
5,787 
5,623 
5,574 
* 5409 
5,314 


—169 
—16,614 


1942 
11,719 
29,651 
13,949 
14,747 
11,827 

—4,601 

7,618 
12,280 
93,129 

4,686 

3,694 

4,548 

7,482 

7,558 

4,623 

4,327 

5,417 

2,254 

2,630 

3,822 

6,664 
51,403 

747 
438 
179 

90 
64,877 
36,556 

366,084 

306,620 

255,159 


28 


Inland Marine Premium Writings 


1941 1940 
11,093 7,246 
32,928 28,009 

6,287 3 
19,203 moe 
8,456 4359 
24,117 20,174 
8,518 3,000 
7,650 5,438 
153,124 116,835 
4,584 3,498 
7,648 ape 
2,577 526 
5,291 ,928 
4,502 ) 723 
4,707 842 
805 
2,817 0/5 
2,541 
2,235 101 
2,040 9+ 
8,524 
11,278 110 
28 822 28,020 
753 193 
1,296 12 
172 14 
58 39 
83 166 

35,572 31,706 

358,744 299,03 

265,004 224,002 

244,299 186,383 

442 9 

~12,234 23,301 

—649 1,600 
313 (W 
1,346 1,224 
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In the preceding tables there appear 
the inland marine premium income fig- 
ures for 1943, and comparative figures 
942, 1941 and 1940, the companies 
arranged in accordance with their 
standing by volume of net income. 
the table which follows company names 
arranged in alphabetical order and 


addition to the net premiums written 
for 1943 the net losses paid last year are 
The premiums and losses paid 





Bankers & Shippers...... 


Net 

Company Premiums 
Citizens Of KN. Joc ccccsek 29,131 
O00 O6r Ih Mec reccs enc ke 101,453 
Colonial Assurance ...... 55,549 
Came, Te Bucciccescs 38,945 
Columbia, Olio «....... 33,296 
COMMERCE bcc ccce cesses 179,716 


Commer. Union Assur.... 547,812 
Commercial Union, N. Y. 215,627 





Commonwealth .......... 204,254 
CORI, -, whataa die sole 78.958 
Connecticut Fire ........ 1,091,555 
Constitution Re. ......... 15,634 
COONIROONAE 5 0 5506 aoe 2 1,513,121 
COME PIEO occ nnn eens 20.731 
Detroit Fire & Marine.... 41,452 
Bre NES ao icon eke wd ons 16.647 
Dubuque F. & M......... 170,155 
MN, CROs ne ok arvclncwe sees 39 
|" TE ae ee 41.252 
LT per ree 203.209 
Best O WEGE ccc civ ewes 37,322 
fa er 56.212 
Employers’ Fire ......... 473.529 
Equitable F. & M....... 218,311 
Fureka-Security ......... 104,210 
Excelsior 

WRONG 5 re cbr ete wss oes 

Federal 

Federal Union: ....0.06«. 51,714 
Fidelity & Guar. Fire.... 754.624 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 1,230.621 
Fire Ass’n of Phila....... 764,788 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 3,739,821 
Firemen’s, Newark ...... 676,788 
First American .......... 54,445 
Piret National ......<.: ‘ 1&8 
Pranklin Fire ......0000- 909,728 
Franklin National ....... 49.904 
General, Seattle 2.0.25: 1.053.038 
General Security ........ 256,632 
Georgia Home ........... 60,045 
CADEAIGAS 26 fackad<sdsoees 89.691 
Garate P.O Tiss esccecs 78.958 
OS? | eae 797.368 
Globe & Republic......... 107.011 
Globe & Rutgers......... 119,323 
Granite State .....6..00% 44,128 
Great American ......... 807,820 
Cent: Pasties cc ccc cccces 4,655 
RUE Ceca c noes Clee 33,274 
LO Ae erry ee 736 
ROMEO ohn dl s'aceaeanees 558,402 
RINSING PE oo ccc ciicces 5,133,508 
OS og eee 439,978 
et Me i, Wavcddia wuss 5,166,299 
iC Eerie 109,249 
EROMBNREOIE © 05605 dives ices 100,893 
PEE uk agrrecneeneess 35,166 
Illinois Fire ... 23,866 
Imperial of N. Y 49,567 








Indemnity Marine ...... 
Ins. Co. of N. 


Inland Marine Premiums-Losses Ins. Co. of, State of Pa. 





Inter-Ocean Re. ......... 
é MC a A a poe 
Net Losses Knickerbocker .......... 
Paid Law Union & Rock...... 
14,394 Ra ae ae Me Oct oxeecenwe ee 
49,075 London Assurance ...... 
38,366 London & Lanecashire.... 
15,008 London & Provincial..... 
11,858 London & Scottish....... 
20,866 Lumbermen’s .....ccese. 
276,036 Manhattan F. & M....... 
48,265 Manufacturers Fire...... 
69,728 IE cc na xen ee oee 
30.394 MN aoa ses saa 
382,969 MEGREMIMB a Seka ncaeencaks 
7,692 Massachusetts F. & M.... 
597,306 Mechanics & Traders..... 
8,445 ee ee ae ee 
16,890 Merchants, Colo. ........ 
5,929 Merchants & Mfrs. 
49,637 Merchants, N. Y......... 
3,140 DO Re rye 
27,988 Metropolitan Fire Re..... 
97,076 Michigan F. & M........ 
11,055 Millers National ........ 
38,000 Milwaukee Mechanics..... 
148,806 Momareh Fire ......cccc 
76,593 National-Ben Franklin . 
35,331 National F. & M......... 
11 National Grange ........ 
11,244 National of Hartford..... 
212,344 National Liberty ........ 
15,943 National Reinsurance..... 
290.033 National Reserve ........ 
554,156 National Security......... 
327,674 National Surety Marine. . 
1,374,582 National Union eames 
260,520 INGUNOSIIONIE a ht cncccceus 
14,270 New Brunswick........... 
45 New England ........... 
409,200 New Hampshire.......... 
16,812 New York Fire.......... 
289,621 N. Y. Underwriters...... 
154,646 WORE FE ccc aenkee's 
29,075 WRMININ ecu ca tecsteeines 


42,618 North American F. & M.. 


30,394 North British & Merc... 


374,625 Natt RIUGP ce ceccccnces 
28,469 Nowe Stat Reis cccssccs 
54,356 Northeastern ........c00- 

448 Northern Assurance....... 
329,304 Northern of N. Y........ 


493 Northwestern F. & M.... 
13,926 Northwestern National.... 


1,063 Norwich Union ......... 
240,883 i ee 
2,878,535 rn 
161,715 He CARON co ccncckeicee> 
2,618,378 oS rere 
32,079 Peete COORG évcyacdenns 
48,073 PRGMIO- EO ceca ndadenac 
15,927 MEME we adtnacc ose da< ics 
9,327 PORNO or edceedscacaenns 
19,102 Paul Revere Fire........ 


dS 


min 
dome 
IVIiWw Uitte 


St 
St 


Sun 


Pearl 


Phila. 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Piedmont 
Potomac 


Switzerland 
Thames & 
Transcontinental 
Transportation, 
Travelers 
win 


nion 
nion 
nion 
nion 
nited 


Tnited 
Tniversal 
Vigilant 

Virginia 

Westchester 
Western 
Western 
Western 
Wm. 

World 
Yangtsze 


Yorkshire 


Prudential of G. B 
Quaker i 
Queen 
Reinsurance Corp 
Reliable, 
Reliance 
Reliance, 
Republic, 
Rhode 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Providence 
Rocky 
Royal 
Royal 
Safeguard 
Louis F. 
Paul F 
Scottish Union & National 
Senn, (atadardd dae de'e 
Seaboard, Md. 
Seaboard F 
Security, 
Security lowa 
Sentinel 
Skandia 
Skandinavia 
South 
Springfield 
Standard, 
Standard Marine 
Standard, N { 
Star 


191,187 


1,808,863 


213,104 
182,983 
237,846 
14,640 
433,187 
828,176 
5,409 
5,623 
81,577 
68,831 
8,865 
1,390 
41,452 


510,059 
659,888 
171,978 
138,839 

46,630 
179,361 

84,626 


381,519 


169,055 
50,454 
49,905 

157,764 


1,949,639 


18,688 
143,851 
226,983 

51,975 

8,660 

53,107 


219,989 


2,514 


240,246 


8,336 
83,526 














CASUALTY: 
AUTOMOBILE: 


FIRE: 


INLAND and 
OCEAN MARINE: 





Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


Northern Insurance Company of N. Y. 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
First American Fire Insurance Company 
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Holds Trial Court Erred in Ignoring 
Defense of False Representation 


The New York Division, 


Department, has 
ments for the plaintiff and ordered a 


Appellate 


lirst reversed judg- 


new trial in an action by an insured 


against an inland marine carrier for 


$757 claimed to be due under an insur- 
ance policy covering a diamond ring. 
Plaintiff 


praisal of the ring, dated February 19, 


produced in evidence an ap- 


1941, valuing it at $757. This was re- 
ceived in evidence and plaintiff testified 
that the ring had been appraised in her 
presence on the date mentioned. The 
policy was dated February 26, 1941. 
Plaintiff claimed that she discovered she 
had lost the ring after shopping in a 
department store, four months after the 
policy was issued on June 13, 1941. 
Misrepresentation Alleged 

The insurance company alleged mis- 
representation in that the ring was not 
appraised at $757 on the date alleged 
and that plaintiff was not in possession 
of the ring on that date. Plaintiff's 
mother-in-law testified that the ring 
was in her safe deposit box in a, bank 
on that date and that she had never 
been to the box between February 14 
and March, 1941. Slips for February 14 
and March 19, 1941 were produced by a 
bank employe in evidence but none be 
these dates. On June 21, 1941, 

gave the defendant a_ state- 
ment in writing which would confirm 
this, accept that she stated her mother- 
in-law had returned the ring to plaintiff 
“on or about February 12 and a day or 
two later had replaced it tm the safe de 
posit box, where it remained until March 
19, 1941, 

The trial court ignored the defense of 
false representation in its main charge 
and other charges made were incon- 
sistent with the main charge. On this 
ground alone it was held the judgment 
was reversible. 

The trial court refused to permit a 
representative ot the insurance com 
pany, to testify as to whether the com 
pany would issue the policy without an 
appraisal or if it knew that the ap 
praisal was made by one who did not 
have the ring before him when the pur 
ported appraisal was made. On this point 
the Appellate Division said: 

“On plaintiff's objection the court did 


tween 
plaintiff 


Tug Liable for Sinking 
Of Barge It Had in Tow 


The barge Eagle was taken in tow by 
the tug Cleveland at Commanipaw, New 
Jersey, made fast to the port side of the 
tug, to be towed to the Gowaness Canal. 
Heavy swells put the barge’s gasoline 
pump out of commission. The bargec 
complained to the captain of the tug 
that the barge was sinking but the lat- 
ter tried to take the barge into the 
canal. In the vicinity of the landing dock 
the barge sank stern first. The owners 
of the barge and the insurer of the 
cargo laden theron libeled the tug, Penn- 
sylvania_ Railroad Company, claimant, 
to recover for the sinking. 

The claimant sought to ascribe the 
sinking to the unseaworthy condition of 
the barge. The Federal District Court 
for Eastern New York, The Eagle, 52 
F. Supp. 937, held that the proof did 
not sustain the contention; and _ that, 
on the whole, the fault night be at- 
tributed solely to the tug’s negligence. 
The tug’s captain was held chargeable 
with knowledge of the storm warnings, 
whether he knew of them or not, and 
in the light of the weather conditions 
prevailing, the tow should not have 


been taken around the breakwater on 
the Brooklyn shore, but down Erie Ba- 
sin. Decree was given for the libelants 
accordingly. 


not permit the witness Adams, an insur- 
ance company representative, to say 
whether defendant would issue the policy 
without an appraisal or if he knew that 
the appraisal was made by one who did 
not have the ring before him when the 
purported appraisal was made. Under 
Insurance Law Sec. 149, sub. 2, no mis- 
representation is deemed material unless 
knowledge by the insurer of the facts 
misrepresented would lead to the re- 
fusal of the contract; and under subd. 
3 evidence of the insurer’s practice with 
respect to acceptance or rejection of 
similar risks is made admissible on the 
issue of materiality. * * * If the un- 
derwriter, with full information, would 
have refused to accept the risk, then the 
concealment is material. The undisclosed 
fact need not be of such a nature as to 
have increased the risk or contributed 
to any loss or damage. Here the in- 
quiry was cut off at its very outset. We 
think it was error to exclude proof prop- 
erly admissible under Sec. 149, subdivi- 
sions 2 and 3.” Weber v. Philadelphia 
Fire & Marine, 45 N.Y. S.2d 729, 


Says No. Dakota Fund May 


Insure Expendable Contents 


H. D. Shaft, attorney for Grand 
Forks, N. D., has handed down an opin- 
ion that the state fire and tornado in- 
surance fund may insure every type of 
property usually kept and used within 
a building, but it may not insure auto- 
mobiles, trucks, road machinery or simi- 
lar property used principally outside of 
such buildings. 

The opinion, which is at variance 
with one given by the North Dakota 
Attorney General’s office, was in re- 
sponse to a letter from Insurance Com- 
missioner Oscar FE. Erickson, circulated 
among state institutions and_ political 
sub-divisions, suggesting a possibility of 
amending the 1943 law which gave the 
Insurance Commissioner authority to in- 
sure such property, referring to con- 
tents such as expendable supplies and 
equipment in public buildings. In the 
opinion of Attorney Shaft it is stated 
that “permanent contents” is defined as 
“only such property as is usually kept 
and used within the building.” 





Thomas B. Miller who operated the 
T. H. Miller agency at Helena, Mont., 
has been promoted to the rank of major. 
He is stationed with an ordnance unit 
somewhere in Australia. 


New York Court Refuses 
To Accept Jurisdict on 


A shipment of goods by rail {-om 
Saginaw, Mich., to Youngwood, Pa. un- 
der a contract of shipment made at Sao- 
inaw was carried by the railroads yer 
800 miles, but was never closer han 
400 miles to New York City. In ar ac- 
tion involving this shipment by an in- 
surance company as subrogee of the 
owners of the goods against one © the 
carrier railroads, the City Court of New 
York, Hanover Fire v. Pennsylvan': R. 
Co. 45 N. Y. C. 2d 32, dismissed the 
action on the ground that the consionor 
of the goods being a Michigan concern 
and the consignee a Pennsylvania con- 
cern to whose rights the insurance com- 
pany claimed to be subrogated, and the 
goods never passing through New York 
State, “To permit plaintiff to maintain 
this action in this jurisdiction is to im- 
pose an undue burden upon interstate 
commerce. As conventional subrogee 
plaintiff is in no better position than 
the resident assignee of a nonresident 
original owner of the claim. It does not 
stand in a more favorable position than 
that in which such original owner would 
have forced himself upon the acquisition 
by him of a residence in the state after 
accrual of the cause of action.” 














AR CARGO 
INSURANCE 








111 John Street 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


OFFICIAL U S NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 








E are living in an “Air Age.” The airplane follows the 
W shortest route to foreign countries while the steamship, 
dependent upon navigable ports, must discharge its cargo along 

the sea coast. These ports are often many hundreds of miles 
from the ultimate destination of the cargo. The air freighter 
brings the port of entry far inland. 
In this new field of air transportation there will be many 
bewildering insurance questions. Don’t run unnecessary risks, 
ASK McGEE, pioneers in all forms of transportation insurance, 
for the proper solution to your air cargo insurance problems. 


Wm. H. M’Gee & Co., Inc. 


Underwriters of Everything in Transit 


BALTIMORE 


New York City 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dineen Makes Annual 
}'eport to Legislature 


ADVOCATES SOME LEGISLATION 
Asks “aise in N. Y. Compensation Se- 
curit. Fund; Also Specific Power to 
Deive Into Rating Board Action 





Robi -t E. Dineen, Superintendent of 
Insuraice of New York, in his annual 
o the legislature, declared that 
of the growth of compensation 
-e in New York, it is question- 
t the statutory limits prescribed 
compensation security 


report 
in vie 
insura! 
able t 
for workmen’s 


junds in 1935 are adequate and he 
recomniended that the legislation be 
amended to increase the limit of the 


stock fund to $6,000,000 and of the mu- 
tual fund to $3,000,000. 

Mr. Dineen said that both stock and 
mutual compensation security funds 
maintained by contributions from the 
-arriers exceeded the statutory limits as 
of December 31, 1943. The present limit 
for the stock fund is $2,300,000 or 5% 
of the New York compensation loss re- 
serves and the limit for. the mutuals is 
$700,000, or 5% of loss reserves. In the 
case of stock companies, Mr. Dineen 
said, further payments into the security 
fund will be suspended unless the statu- 
tory limits are increased and with re- 
spect to the mutual fund additional con- 
tributions will be continued but the ex- 
cess in the fund will be subject to dis- 
tribution as repayments to the mutual 
carriers for successive fund years com- 
mencing with the first fund year, in the 
proportion in which they respectively 
made contributions for such fund years. 


Compensation Volume Grows 


The Superintendent said that the 
volume of compensation business in New 
York State and claims incurred have 
grown substantially since the security 
funds law was enacted in 1935, as sub- 
stantiated by the following figures, re- 
‘lating to New York business only: 

1935 1942 
Stock Companies: 


Premiums Received. ..$28,420,040 $42,937,676 


Losses Wades. sarees 15,902,177 21,548,249 
Mutual Companies, ex- 
cluding State Fund: 
Premiums Received... 14,421,356 34,296,318 
Losses: Paid. 2.065000 5,716,310 15,729,326 


He said that current trends point to- 
ward further increases in the business 
and therefore he made his recommenda- 
tion that the security funds, maintained 
by contributions of 1% of New York 
compensation premiums to protect com- 
pensation claimants against insolvencies, 
be increased. 

Casualty—Surety Writings 

As to the general condition of casualty 
and surety writings in the state, Mr. 
ineen said official figures for the year 
are not available, but judging by the 
1943 quarterly or interim statements 
file’ with the Department, the total 
pro'-'ably will show a decrease from the 
preceding year. During the first nine 
mo: ths of 1943 the stock casualty and 
sur'ty companies wrote $234,876,089 in 
pre ilums as compared with $247,772,542 
In ‘e first nine months in 1942, Mutual 
carers wrote $23,698,647 in the first 
tig. t months of 1943, as compared with 
$24 °35,671 in the corresponding period 
ot es 

‘'r, Dineen pointed out that casualty 
an ‘surety underwriting results in the 
Stace showed an improvement in 1942 
ovr 1941, and predicted that the 1943 
excrience will be better than that of 
the preceding year, due in the main to 
the continued favorable experience in 
workmen’s compensation insurance, with 










ROBERT E. 


DINEEN 


high payrolls prevailing and injured 
workers showing a disinclination to fore- 
go their high wages for comparatively 
lesser compensation benefits. However, 
he said, this condition may not be last- 
ing for in the post-war adjustment of 
industry, the absorption of workers now 
engaged in war production into normal 
occupations may be a slow process and 
result in a large volume of post-war 
compensation on claims, 

He said that the Federal gasoline and 
tire rationing program also continues to 
be a factor in underwriting results, as it 
has brought curtailment of the use of 
automobiles and caused many to place 
their cars in dead storage and discon- 
tinue their insurance. This condition, 
he said, has resulted in a decline in 
premium volume on automobile lines 
which, with the accompanying release in 
unearned premium reserves, may lead to 
the impression of a more favorable un- 
derwriting experience than actually ex- 
ists. 

Growth of Business 

Pointing up the growth of the casualty 
and surety business, Mr. Dineen pre- 
sented a table representing the com- 
panies Bhesesc in New York State 
showing that in 1942, seventy-eight do- 
mestic stock companies wrote $785,567,- 
598, as compared with $477,599,008 in 
1932; the United States branches of 
nine alien companies wrote $98,000,096 
in 1942 as compared with nine writing 
$74,930,117 in 1942; thirty-five mutual 
companies wrote net premiums of $310,- 
722,851 in 1942 as compared with $73,- 
152,603 written by thirty mutuals in 
932, 

Mr. Dineen said that the general rate 
revision in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, effective July 1, 1942, resulted 
in an over-all reduction of 2.3%, and at 
this revision, the industrial compensa- 
tion rating schedule plan had been dis- 
continued, an action which had been un- 
der consideration for a number of years 
and finally was approved by the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board and 
the Department. 

During the year, he said, the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance and 
the compensatioon board took up for 
discussion the question of revising the 
procedure in determining rate level and 
classification relativity, based on the fol- 
lowing considerations: the questionable 
responsiveness of the present procedure 
in measuring conditions currently en- 
countered, the difficulties carriers and 
rating organizations are encountering in 
maintaining a complete statistical pro- 


(Continued on Page 50) 





Enter Bills to Reform 
Compensation Practices 


N. Y. SENATE ACTS PROMPTLY 





Measures Embody Proposals of Dewey 
and Moreland Commission in Effort 
to Remove Administrative Abuses 


Acting promptly on last week’s recom- 
mendation of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey for institution of corrective legis- 
lation to end abuses in workmen’s com- 
pensation law administration in New 
York State as disclosed in the report of 


the Moreland Commission, the Senate 
rules committee has introduced a series 
of ten measures designed to accomplish 
that objective. Most of the measures 
are in the form of amendments to work- 
men’s compensation laws but the first, 
setting up an advisory service for claim- 
ants, is an addition to the labor laws 
and the tenth, referring to the medical 
appeal unit of the Industrial Council, is 
a labor law amendment. 

All of these proposed measures are 
now before the labor committee. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the salient 
features of the measure, in consecutive 
order: 

The first would add to the labor laws 
a requirement that the Industrial Com- 
missioner should appoint as many at- 
torneys and other persons with special 
knowledge of workmen’s compensation 
law and practices as may be necessary 
to advise claimants not otherwise rep- 
resented. Each adviser would devote his 
full time to such advisory duties, receiv- 
ing a salary fixed by the Commissioner 
and no other gratuity. 


Worker’s Earning Capacity 


The second, an amendment to the 
compensation law, would provide that, 
in determining the wage earning capacity 
of an employe entitled to compensation 
benefits if he has no earnings but has 
recovered some working capacity and 
employment is available to him, the In- 
dustrial Board may fix such earning 
capacity as shall be reasonable, but not 
in excess of 75% of former earnings. 


The next amendment provides that 
the employer shall be liable for replace- 
ment of necessary artificial members, de- 
vices and appliances furnished employes. 

The fourth would require persons ap- 
pearing before the Industrial Board in 
compensation cases on behalf of em- 
ployer or carrier to obtain a license 
from the Industrial Commissioner; at- 
torney must be retained directly by the 
claimant for appearance and he may not 
transfer the matter or split fees. 

The next amendment would provide 
that claim for legal services of persons 
licensed to appear for claimant in com- 
pensation case shall not be enforceable 
unless approved by the Industrial Board 
and no fee shall be granted to an at- 
torney or to any licensed person ap- 
pearing for claimant in excess of 6% of 
the award; one-half of the fee shall be- 
come a lien under the award and the 
remainder shall be payable by employer 
or carrier. 


Temporary Total Disability 


The sixth amendment provides that 
temporary total disability minimum com- 
pensation shall be not less than $12 a 
week, except that where the’ employe’s 
wage at time of injury is less than $12, 
he shall receive his full weekly wages; 
also compensation for permanent or 


temporary total disability may be in ex-. 


cess of $25 but shall not exceed $28 a 
week for any period of disability dur- 
ing three years commencing June 1, 


1944 


The seventh measure would empower 
the Industrial Commissioner to appoint 
a medical practice committee of three 
physicians of outstanding qualifications 
to consider for New York City applica- 
tions of physicians, medical bureaus, 
laboratories and X-ray bureaus to ren- 
der medical aid in compensation cases; 
counties outside of New York City 

(Continued on Page 50) 





C. A. BARNETT’S MILESTONE 


Zurich Manager in N. Y. Observed 30th 
Anniversary with Company on March 
12; V.P. of Minner & Barnett, Inc. 
Caryl A. Barnett, vice president of 

Minner & Barnett, Inc., metropolitan New 


























Blank & Stoller 
A. BARNETT 


CARYL 


York managers of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident, Zurich Fire and American Guaran- 
tee & Liability, observed his thirtieth an- 
niversary with the Zurich on March 12. 
Well liked and highly regarded in cas- 
ualty circles in the New York area, Mr. 
Barnett has the reputation of being one 
of the ablest underwriters along William 
Street. He has been associated in business 
with William G. Minner, president of 
Minner & Barnett, Inc., for three decades 
and they have made a fine working team. 
Their personal relationship has been a hap- 
py one as well. 

The year 1944 marks Caryl A. Barnett’s 
thirty-fourth year in the casualty insur- 
ance business. As a young man he was 


in the wholesale supply business. His first 
insurance connection was with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty in 1910 and after 


several years there he joined the Zurich, 
and in association with Mr. Minner has 
concentrated ever since on production of 
business in Greater New York. That the 
organization has been successful is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that Minner & Bar- 
nett, Inc., today is outranked by few cas- 
ualty offices in premium volume. 

Mr. Barnett is a director of the Zurich 
Fire and of American Guarantee & Lia- 
bility. 





L. C. RICHARDSON’S NEW POST 





Joins American International Under- 
writers Corp. as Casualty Dept. 
Manager; His Background 
The American International Under- 
writers Corp. has appointed Leon C. 
Richardson, Jr. as manager of its cas- 

ualty department. 
Mr. Richardson, native of Durham, N. 
C., was educated at Duke University and 


Cornell. He served in World War I as 
a U. S. Naval aviation pilot. His cas- 
ualty experience includes ten years in 


Florida with the Southern Surety and 
two years with the Home Indemnity in 
New York. He served as special agent 
in Connecticut for a short time before 
joining the Massachusetts Bonding in 
August 1933, which position he is leav- 
ing to take up his new duties. 


ORGANIZE ATLANTA COMPANY 
The General Casualty & Surety Co. 
is being organized at Atlanta as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the General 
Securities Corp., of which Josiah Rose, 
former collector of internal revenue for 
Georgia, is president. The company will 
begin with capital of $250,000 and a con- 
tributed surplus of $150,000. Par value 
of shares is $10 but no shares are being 
offered to the public. It is understood 
that General Securities Corp. is prepared 
to put up any funds needed. 














Comprehensive tence 
Liab. Policy Revision 


NOW COMING TO A HEAD 





Co. Membership of National Bureau and 
Mutual Rating Bureau of N. Y. to Give 
Final Approval To It Soon 





and service subscribers of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at a meeting 
March 14 considered a revised compre- 
hensive personal liability insurance pro- 
gram for New York State, following 
which a further conference was held 
with a committee representing the Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau 
of New York. The indications are that 
the revised program, which has been “in 
the works” for some months is coming 
io a head and will be ready soon for 
final submission to the membership of 
these two rating organizations. When 
it is officially adopted it will represent 
a substantial improvement over that 
presently in effect and, it is felt, should 
prove attractive from both a coverage 
and a rate standpoint to the insuring 
public. The following are some of the 
important features of this revised pro- 
gram: 


Members 


Basic Coverage 

Coverage A—Bodily injury (including 
employers’ liability) and property dam- 
age liability combined at a single stand- 
ard limit of $10,000 applying on a basis 
involving either modification or elimina- 
tion of “caused by accident.” 

Coverage B—Medical payments cover- 
age at a standard limit of $250 on a 
“caused by accident” basis for injury 
sustained on the premises or elsewhere 
if arising out of such premises or a con- 
dition in the ways immediately adjoin- 
ing, including all injury to residence em- 
ployes if sustained while in the employ- 
ment of the insured. 

Basic premium $10 ($15 if incidental 
office, professional, private school or 
studio occupancy i?fvolved), subject to 
additional charges as indicated below. 
Off premises medical coverage for non- 
employes is available by endorsement for 
an additional premium charge. 

The Insured 

The insured under the policy includes 
the named insured, and if residents of 
his household, his spouse and all rela- 
tives of either. Other residents may be 
included for a standard limit rate of $3. 

The Premises 

All premises where the named insured 
or spouse maintains a residence must 
be included. Maintained residences in 
excess of one require additional stand- 
ard limit rate charge of $3 per residence. 
Coverage is provided for alienated prem- 
ises. Automatic coverage for residences 
rented to others by the named insured 
or spouse is optionally available, the 
premium for such coverage to be deter- 
mined by applying the manual rates for 
non-comprehensive coverage to the num- 
ber of such rented residences in exist- 
ence at policy inception. 

Residences maintained or rented to 
others by other insured may be added 
on a specific location basis and at the 
manual rates Applicable to non-compre- 
hensive coverage. 

Residence Employes 

The basic coverage applies only to 
the residence employes of the named 
insured or spouse. Employers’ Liability 
(including E. L. medical payments) for 
residence employes of other insured may 
be added at the manual rates applicable 
to non-comprehensive coverage. .. . 


he Exclusions 
1. Contractual—Liability assumed by the in- 
sured under any contract except a written con- 
tract relating to the premises, 
2. Elevators—Elevators or escalators owned 
by or rented to the insured, except as to resi- 
dence employes. 
3. Watercraft 





Inboard motor boats, and 


TO HEAR W. D. DEAN 

W. D. Dean, general manager, Bureau 
of Contract Information, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be guest speaker of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of 


Northern New Jersey at its April 3 
luncheon meeting in Newark, N. J. 





Sizeable Forgery Loss 


Mercantile Stores Covered for Wilby’s 
Thefts from W. T. Knott Co.; D.A.’s 
Office Captured Him in Victoria, B.C. 
One of the largest forgery and fidel- 
ity bond losses in recent years came to 
light this week when the District At- 
torney’s office (New York County) re- 
vealed thefts running from $300,000 to 
$500,000 from the William T. 
Knott Co., Inc., holding company for the 
Mercantile Stores. The culprit is Ralph 
M. Wilby, assistant treasurer of the 
Knott Co. who was employed under the 
assumed name of Alexander Douglas 
Hume. Two New York detectives 
brought him back from Victoria, B.C., 
early this week where he had gone “for 
skiing” and he is charged with grand 

larceny. 

_ Wilby handled the payment of bills 
for the fifteen department stores in the 
Mercantile Store group. He accom- 
plished his thefts by drawing checks 
payable to fictitious textile companies 
for which he had established bank ac- 
counts in four banks at Trenton, N. J., 
Assistant District Attorney George J. 
Hunter, Jr., said. 

It is learned that Mercantile Stores’ 
loss in this instance is partially covered 
under a fidelity bond for $150,000 and a 
forgery bond for $50,000, both in the 
Travelers. It is described as a clear-cut 
forgery bond loss, and to producers of 
insurance represents a striking example 
of the need for adequate forgery and 
fidelity coverage by business concerns. 


nearly 





other watercraft exceeding 21 ft, overall in 
length, owned by or rented to the insured, while 
away from the premises. 

4. Motor Vehicles—Except 
operations of independent contractors, 
vehicles while away from the premises. 
to residence employes are covered. 

5. Other basic exclusions—Aircraft, business 
or occupational pursuits, other premises, work- 
men’s compensation, property damage, etc. 


Special Rule on E. L. Insurance 


If workmen’s compensation insurance for resi- 
dence employes is carried by any company when 
the comprehensive personal liability policy is 
issued, Employers’ Liability insurance must he 
excluded under the latter policy. No reduction 
in the basic premium for the comprehensive 
personal liability policy permitted but no charge 
to be made for residence employes. 


with respect to 
motor 


Injuries 


Forbes Renews tba 
On National Council 

WRITES TO COMMISSIONERS 

Michigan Official Charges Tennessee 


Compensation Rate Reduction Is Dis- 
criminatory Against Other States 








Commissioner David A. Forbes of. the 
Michigan Department has sent a second 
letter to the commissioners of the sev- 
eral states assailing the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance for its 
action in granting Tennessee a 17% re- 
duction in compensation rates, declar- 
ing that he has learned from W. F. 
Roeber, general manager of the National 
Council, that the reduction was based on 
a single year’s experience rather than 
on two years as has been the rule estab- 
lished for other states. 

The Michigan Commissioner noted 
that his earlier letter to the Commis- 
sioners’ own representative on the coun- 
cil, copies of which he sent to the state 
superintendents December 30, had gone 
unanswered because “Mr. Hobbs, [Clar- 
ence W.], our special representative .. . 
has been ill since December 3” but that 
“Mr. Roeber ... wrote asking if he had 
my permission to reply to the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hobbs” and that Mr. 
Roeber subsequently made such a reply 
at considerable length. 

Charges Discrimination 

Under Mr. Roeber’s admissions, Com- 
missioner Forbes concludes that the Ten- 
nessee reduction was accomplished by 
using only 1941 experience and that 
hence “it appears that the National 
Council discriminated against Michigan, 
inasmuch as 1944 rates in this state are 
based on the experience of both 1940 
and 1941. “It follows,” he continued, “that 
this discrimination applies also to all 
other states where the National Council 
filings are made.” 

It was further noted by the Michigan 
Commissioner that the large experience 
credit was allowed Tennessee in a year 
when increased benefits under a revised 
law were paid for 10% months of the 
vear while the increased rates were ef- 
fective for only six months. In addition, 
a different plan of filing was used in 
Michigan following this state’s adoption 
of a liberalized law, the council making 





Dineen’s Comp. Rating Decision to 


Be Made After Pinehurst Trip 


Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
EK. Dineen of New York State will not 
announce his decision on compensation 
rating plans for this state until after his 
return from a trip to Pinehurst, N. C., 
where he will spend the coming week 
playing golf. He has been writing his 
decision this week but wants to think 
it over while away. 

As a result of the two-day hearing 
March 7-8 the Superintendent has had 
before him a mass of statistical data, 
extending back many years, which shows 
what has happened to compensation 
rating plans in this state and their ef- 
fect upon various types of carriers. He 
also has a better picture than heretofore 
as to where these plans, particularly as 
regards gradation of expenses, will lead 
to. That his decision, when rendered, 
will be fair to all parties concerned was 
indicated by his attitude at the hearing 
to give everyone an opportunity to state 
their views. 


Principle of Gradation 


The principle of gradation figured 
prominently throughout the hearing, and 
to correct an erroneous’ impression 
given at one point in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter account of the hearing, March 
10 issue, it can be stated that the Su- 
perintendent’s desire was to determine 
whether he was under legislative man- 
date to approve gradation of expenses 
in compensation rating or whether it is 
merely permissive for him to do so. If 


he decides that he is not under such 
mandate, the feeling is that at least he 
has the legislative authority to approve 
eradation because of the wording of sec- 
tion 183, subdivision C, of the state in- 
surance law. In other words, the legis- 
lative intent therein expressed is such to 
vive the Superintendent the permission 
to accept or approve under the law the 
gradation of expenses. 
1917 Views of Jos. Woodward Recalled 
It is significant to note that gradation 
of expenses by size of risk was given 
actuarial recognition many years ago. 
Speaking before the Casualty Actuarial 
Society in 1917 the late Joseph Wood- 
ward, outstanding actuary of his day, 
said in a paper “Provision for Expenses 


in Workmen’s Compensation Pre- 
miums” ; 
“Insurance under workmen’s compensation 


laws involves policy contracts covering an enor- 
mous range of risk, from the small employer 
desiring to insure the hazard of a single em- 
ploye—who may not even be working full time— 
up to a great corporation with thousands of 
employes where the premium on a single risk 
may be measured in tens of thousands of dol- 
lars. Under such conditions it is difficult to 
find a single basis of loading which will be 
equitable for risks of all sizes. Rules of thumb 
break down when compelled to stretch over so 
wide a range of conditions. Expense loadings 
adequate for the small risks become so large 
proportionately when applied to large corpora- 
tions that many are driven to self-insurance. 
Vice versa, premiums involving what would be 





ONLY TIME BUI DS 


Confftdden: 2 


Through all the years—since it 
started business 22 years ag>—the 


Pennsylvania Casualty Compe »y has 
fulfilled every obligation to «gents 
and policyholders alike. 

It has always strived to serve its 


agents better so they in turn ma 
better serve policyholders. The 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company has 
a unique incentive to render the 
best possible co-operation jo its 
agents. It helps agents serve more 
efficiently for their own benefit, as 
well as to policyholders. 


That is why the Pennsylvania Casu- 
alty Company, under the capable 
management of capable men, en- 
joys the greatest confidence of 
agents everywhere. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











a 22.4% rate increase effective on new 
and renewal policies as of the effective 
date of the new law, July 30, 1943, and 
also requiring attachment of endorse- 
ments, carrying the new rate, to exist- 
ing policies. In Tennessee, the Com- 
missioner said, the new law became ef- 
fective February 15, 1941, but the 183% 
rate increase ordered was not made ef- 
fective until July 1 of that year and 
then only to new and renewal policies. 

Summarizing the effect of this con- 
trasting treatment of the two states, the 
Michigan Commissioner declared that 
the National Council “discriminated 
against Michigan where over 20 million 
dollars of annual premiums are involved 
compared to approximately 5 million in 
Tennessee.” 

Commissioner Forbes said Manager 
Roeber denied that any of the three 
reasons he had advanced as_ possibly 
motivating the Tennessee rate slash 
were correct, 





a reasonable expense loading for a very large 


risk might bé quite insufficient to take care of 
the risk of an employer with only two or three 
employes. ... 

mium 


“The device of charging a minimum p: 
is only a partial solution of the difficult; a 
A constant charge per policy, no matt:: how 
large or how small the premium may be yields 
better practical results and is more sus eptible 
of theoretical justification than a minimu') pre 
mium. Under a policy-charge system e.°!1 it 
crease or decrease in the payroll of the risk, 
no matter how large or how small, is r lected 
in the rate in an equitable and non-dise: mina 
tory manner. This is not true of a mi imum 
premium system. 

“It seems probable that any proposed © :ange 


whatever in the method of providing { © 
penses will be criticized as involving ‘d «rim 
ination.’ But the real test of discrimina! ©" 'S 
whether or not those fundamental princiy 5 ° 

are 


mutuality which enter into all insuran 
violated. And the test of mutuality is thai cach 
insured shall be charged as exactly as p. sible 
with the value of the benefit in his polic) plus 
his share of ‘the expenses assessed in the pro 
portion in which he has contributed to pi juce 
them.” 
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ilkins Talks on Credit Insurance 


In Change to Post-War Production 


it . very possible that the champion 
indus vial organization in war produc- 
fion | ay enjoy the prize winning head- 
ache ° its insurance counsel has failed 
io re ommend adequate protection ac- 
cordi:. to O. L. Wilkins, general agent 
jor te London Guarantee & Accident 
Co., charge of credit underwriting 
jor w stern Pennsylvania. 

“\Wy should any manufacturer-pro- 
ducer of war materials—fail to provide 
prope’ protection for its hazards under 


existi ¢ taxing and renegotiations exac- 
tions 1 the Government?” Mr. Wilkins 
asks - i 

“Siould the industrial be so san- 


ouine about the hazards as to be fool- 
ish? hat may depend-upon the lack of 
agere siveness of his insurance counsel- 
lor. || is a common fault of everyone 
to get in a rut—to think of the common 
and wsual coverages and overlook the 
specl 

Law of Average 

“So many insurance men fail to inform 
themselves on the possibilities of inland 
marine and credit insurance, the lines 
on which he can secure the most help. 
Must we forget the law of average—our 
historv—statistics ? 

“The load on our economic structure 
is tremendous in comparison to that of 
World War I; therefore, don’t expect 
the road to be smooth from here on 
through the war and into the era of 
civilian production to follow the war. 

“As an illustration, credit insurance 
may well become the stabilizer for the 
jolt. The credit insurance companies 
companies have increased their facili- 
ties through reinsurance arrangements, 
etc. to serve well the demands of in- 
dustry. 


Analyzing Cause and Effect 


“Many industrial executives have held 
to the position that they have no time 
for analyzing cause and effect—action 
and reaction—insisting the demands of 
the workday and the patriotic respon- 
sibility to produce leave no time for any 
serious attention to unusual or theore- 
tical hazards accompanying the prosecu- 


tion work of the war effort or collateral 
to it,’ Mr. Wilkins pointed out. 

“The increased hazard of explosions, 
fire, etc., through sabotage is overlooked. 
Many instances exist where the big in- 
crease in inventory is left without ade- 
quate protection. 

“Where the financial executive of the 
company requires added protection from 
the customer on his open account pur- 
chases, some insurance agents have un- 
successfully undertaken to fill in the 
need with a payment bond that did not 
adequately fill the bill, instead of using 
a credit insurance policy that is tailor- 
made to fit the case and by a company 
equipped to service the policy. 

Uncle Sam Prime Customer 


“For the change to production for war, 
there existed a prime customer with lots 
of money, and that customer, Uncle 
Sam, controlled the raw materials and 
all of the purchasing power of the coun- 
try. How can a comparable foundation 
be built under industry for the change- 
over from war production to civilian 
needs, and who will decide which in- 
dustry will make what? 

“We must admit the Government’s 
right to renegotiate, and we have to ac- 
cept the Government’s right to cancel- 
lations, changes and cut-backs. 

“Then we must concede to the Gov- 
ernment the same rights of any industry 
who had loaned the money to a manu- 
facturing concern for working capital 
and tied up all the collateral in sight. 

Terrific Detail 


“Can you contemplate the terrific de- 
tail under one prime contract that will 
be involved in unraveling this situation 
at the termination of such relations? 
Now multiply that involved operation 
by the thousands with concerns carry- 
ing payrolls that must be kept up to 
some kind of a standard during the 
change-over and at the same time meet 
account payable and try to survive the 
disaster, because everyone expects to 
claim a place ‘in the sun’ in the post- 
war arrangement. 

“Tn such an upheaval, there is a head- 
ache for somebody. ‘Whose it it ?’” 





THOMAS D. MILLER JR., DIES 





Senior Casualty Underwriter of Chubb 
& Son with Firm Since 1926; Veteran 
of World War I 
Thomas D. Miller, Jr. senior under- 
Writer in the casualty department of 
Chubb & Son, died suddenly at his home 
in New Rochelle, N.Y. Marvel ‘12. 
'uneral services were held March 14 at 

New Rochelle. 

Mr. Miller, a native of Pittsburgh, 
had been with Chubb & Son since No- 
vember, 1926. Prior to that time, he had 
received a broad training in insurance 
both in the agency field and as an un- 
derwriter with the Globe Indemnity Co. 
and the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

Iie served with the armed forces of 
the United States in World War I and 
was a member of the American Legion. 

Sorviving Mr. Miller are his wife, 
Mr. Helen Miller, and two sons, 
Thomas D, Miller, III, an ensign in the 
Un ed States Naval Reserve, and Wal- 
ter Miller, who is in the army. 





( JESTIONS ASSESSMENT SUM 


presentative Louis Lobel, Boston, 
(u tioning the sufficiency of the $423,- 
/ assessment against policyholders of 
th defunct Canton Mutual Liability In- 
ti ince Co. to meet claims, has asked 
\t srney General Robert T. Bushnell of 
M. sachusetts to enter the courts to 
ermine the question. The amount of 
th assessment was fixed by the direc- 
tor. of the mutual which failed and 
Rc resentative questions whether the 
dir ctors are capable of exercising good 
juccment in fixing assessemnts. 





HICKS ATWELL’S NEW POST 





Joins New England Casualty as Claims 
Sup’t.; Formerly with L. & L. In- 
demnity and Maryland Casualty 

Hicks Atwell has joined the New Eng- 
land Casualty, member of the Springfield 
Group, as superintendent of the home 
office claims department, effective April 
1. Mr. Atwell succeeds William I. Bax- 
ter who has resigned to join Continental 
Casualty’s Eastern department. 


Educated at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Atwell served in the 
Navy for eighteen months during World 
War I. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1917 as an adjuster with the 
Maryland Casualty. Next post was with 
London & Lancashire Indemnity in Bos- 
ton. In 1929 he took charge of that com- 
pany’s Springfield office. While there he 
also had charge of the claims depart- 
ment, and then spent considerable time 
in special training at the home office in 
Hartford. He has played a prominent 
part in the affairs of the Western 
Massachusetts Claims Association. 

Mr. Atwell is married and is a mem- 
ber of the Longmeadow Men’s Club and 
of the Springfield Yacht Canoe Club. 





ADAM HAHN, JR., PRESIDENT 

New officers of the Pittsburgh Cas- 
ualty Claims Association are Adam 
Hahn, Jr., Fidelity & Casualty, presi- 
dent; Daniel Newman, United States F. 
& G., vice president; E. S. Koenig, In- 
demnity Co. of North America, treas- 
urer, and Eli Madjorvic, General Trans- 
portation Casualty & Surety, secretary. 


J. P. GIBSON’S ANNIVERSARY 





Reinsurance Executive Completes 25 
Years in the Business Today; Now V.P. 
and General Manager of the Excess 





Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., vice president and 
general manager of Excess Insurance Co. 
of America, celebrates his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary today in the business. A pop- 





Kaiden Kazanjian 


GIBSON, JR. 


JOSEPH P. 


ular reinsurance executive, he has given a 
good account of his ability along under- 
writing and executives lines, particularly 
in the past several years with the Excess. 
That company, which was reorganized in 
1941, is in excellent financial shape and is 
making sizeable increases in premium vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Gibson is a native of New Lisbon, 
Wis., and a graduate of Beloit ( Wis.) Col. 
lege, "where his scholastic record won for 
him admittance to Phi Beta Kappa Society 
as well as membership in Delta Sigma 
Kho, the honorary debating society. 

One of his earliest insurance jobs was as 
a stock company agent for two years in 
Rockfield, Ill., and while there he studied 
for and took the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety examinations. He was admitted as 
an associate in 1922, Thereafter he had 
considerable company experience, one of 
his assignments being to organize and 
manage the Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
in 1927. He was 31 years old at that time. 

Coming to New York he served from 
1929 to 1941 with the Excess Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., reinsurance intermediaries, and 
was its president when he resigned to 
join the Excess Insurance Co. In addi- 
tion to being vice president of the Excess 
he is also its secretary. 

On the recreational side Mr. Gibson’s 
favorite hobby is figure ice skating and 
he is a past president of the Rye, N. Y., 
Figure Skating Club. He is also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and 
chairman of the finance committee, U.S. 
Figure Skating Association. 


A. R. Johnson, Jr. Joins 


Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


A. Reid Johnson, Jr., has joined the 
Pennsylvania Casualty in its home office 
automobile underwriting department in 
Baltimore, Md. For the past twenty 
years—July, 1924 to March, 1944—he has 
served the Maryland Casualty except 
for a brief period as a volunteer officer 
candidate with the U. S. Army. 

First eleven years of his Maryland 
career were spent at the home office. 
Then, from 1935 until he joined the 
Army, he was automobile manager at 
Maryland’s New York branch. While in 
New York he belonged to the Automo- 
bile Casualty Underwriters Association, 
Insurance Society of New York and 
Casualty & Surety Club. Mr. Johnson 
is a Baltimorean by birth. 








BRANCH MANAGER 


This man has had 20 years safety engi- 
neering and underwriting experience. Good 
personality and a real manager. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
146 W. Jackson Blvd. Har. 9040 Chicago, lil. 











Lieut. Sapperstein Home 
After 51 Bombing Missions 


First Lieutenant Irving Sapperstein, 
24-year old Army Air Corps pilot, home 
on leave after fifty-one bombing missions 
over Sicily and Italy, was given a grand 
welcome at an open house party last 
Saturday at his father’s office on John 
Street, N. Y. His father is Max Sapper- 
stein, member of the adjusting firm of 
Sapperstein & Hochberg. Lieut. Sapper- 
stein piloted a B-25 Mitchell and had 
a good many exciting experiences. But 
he doesn’t talk about them. One of his 
thrills in combat came following com- 
pletion of a mission over Yugoslavia. He 
had planted his bombs according to pat- 
tern and the last load landed slightly 
outside this pattern. From _ reconnais- 
sance photographs taken the next day 
he learned that the last bombs had land- 
ed on a German barracks, demolishing 
it and killing 600 Nazis. 

The writer asked him what he did first 
after arriving in New York from his long 
tour of combat duty. He wanted a he- 
man meal, of course, but asked first for 
a coke and then milk. Asked how he felt 
after a nerve-racking bombing flight, he 


smiled and said: “It’s all in a day’s 
work. After the first two or three mis- 
sions we got used to it, settling down 


He is philosophical 
about his flying 


to a regular routine.” 
rather than fatalistic 
job. 

To his credit Lieut. Sapperstein in- 
dulged in no hurrah stuff or flag waving. 
He gave the impression that “we have 
a job to do and the sooner it is over 
the better.” On Tuesday evening he and 
his friends saw the Army Air Corps 
show “Winged Victory” in New York, 
enjoying it immensely. He has 20-day 
leave and thereafter will spend six 
months here as an instructor in combat 
flying. Then, he hopes, a reassignment 
for foreign duty will be given him. His 
father thought that “Irving has settled 
down some” but said “he doesn’t seem 
to be any older than when he went 
away two and a half years ago.” Natur- 
ally he would like to have his son in 
business with him after the war but 
“that’s entirely up to Irving.” 

Lieut. Sapperstein has been awarded 
the Air Medal and is recommended for 
the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


Ray Murphy Heads Legion’s 
Group on World Affairs 


Ray Murphy, assistant general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, has been selected as chairman of 
an American Legion post-war planning 
commission. The main body is headed by 
Louis Johnson of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
former Assistant Secretary of War, who 
is widely known to insurance men. On 
Mr. Murphy’s committee are Frank N. 
3elgrano, Jr., Pacific National Fire’s chief 
executive; Juan Trippe, president, Pan- 
American Airways; Brig. General Leon- 
ard P. Ayers, Cleveland banker, and J. R. 
Parten, prominent oil man of Houston. 
They will hold a meeting soon. 


MRS. J. E. PIPER DEAD 
Mrs, Judson E. Piper of Des Moines, 
former assistant secretary of Southern 
Surety, died after an extended illness. 
Her father, the late E. G. Davis, Sr., 
was secretary of the company. 


TRANSFER BASS TO RICHMOND 

Joseph J. Bass, Jr., field assistant, fi- 
delity and surety lines, of the Travelers 
Philadelphia branch office, has been 
transferred to the Richmond branch in 
the same capacity. 
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Christensen, Spencer 
Speak on Broadcasts 


HEARD OVER SIXTY STATIONS 


Executives’ Association President and 
Vice President Talk on Public 


Service of Private Enterprise 


Frank A. Christensen, vice president, 
America Fore Group, and president of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 





Executives, and Kenneth Spencer, ex- 
ecutive director, Eagle, Globe and Royal 
Indemnity Co’s. and vice president of 
the association, respective 
speakers on the first two broadcasts of 


were the 


the association in March, conducted as 
part of the “War of Enterprise” series 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

These broadcasts, four in all, reach a 
total of 160 stations, with addition of 
the following new stations in the hook- 
up: Bridgeport, Conn., WICC; Hartford, 
WTHT; Pontiac, Mich, WCAR; 
Seattle, KJR. 

Each of the broadcasts presents a 
number of dramatic incidents empha- 
sizing the accident prevention activities 
of the capital stock casualty companies 
interpreted in terms of aid in the war 
effort and each is concluded with a 
two minute talk by an executive of a 
member company. 

Christensen on Service 

Concluding the first of the series, Mr. 
Christensen described the association as 
a service organization through which 
sixty-one capital stock casualty and 
surety companies carry on research and 
education in the interest of preventing 
accidents and other activities in the 
public welfare, and continued: 

“T do not intend to seize this as an op- 
portunity to exalt our contributions to 
the war effort nor to extol our efforts in 
behalf of the public interest. Let them 
speak for themselves. 

“My thoughts, on this occasion, range 
out to the common accomplishments oi 
the mighty private enterprise system 
the system which in time of peace gave 
America the highest standard of living 
and the soundest economy in all history, 
and now, in time of war, is giving such 
vital strength to the fighting arms of 
the United Nations that not even de- 
cades of preparation by the world’s most 
war-like peoples can prevail against 
them. 

“T have always been proud to look 
upon the insurance industry as part of 
the private enterprise system, which 
holds wide the door of opportunity to 
any man or woman who has the will to 
work and the determination to achieve. 
This day and this night, the whole world 
may solemnly thank God that here, in 
\merica, we preserved a system which 
has made it possible for our nation to 
manufacture—and distribute the sinews 
of war in defense of freedom on a scale 
never before dreamed of. May we have 
the vision, when the trials of today reach 
their end, to safeguard and extend this 
democratic system that is so typically 
\merican.” 

Spencer on Private Enterprise 

At the close of the second broadcast, 
March 6, Mr. Spencer spoke as follows: 

“One of the greatest attributes—and 
public benefits—of the private enterprise 
system, upon which America has built its 
industrial might and social progress, ‘s 
that it is forever dissatisfied. It is al- 
ways reaching out for greater and great- 
er perfection of its products and services. 

“Thus, many years ago, the casualty 
and surety insurance companies becanic 
dissatisfied with the routine function of 
merely paying for the damages after 
accidents have occurred. They realized 
that, although they could pay an injured 
worker for loss of time, or recompense 
a proprietor for the destruction of his 
property, financial indemnification could 
never relieve the physical pain, and 


sometimes permanent loss, that so fre- 
quently are by-products of accidents. 
“So they voluntarily took upon them- 


selves the added responsibility of striving 
to prevent accidents before they cause 
physical pain and property loss. Thus 
they performed two services of public 
benefit. First, and most important, by 
preventing accidents through safety en- 
eineering and education, they helped to 
save thousands of persons from the pain 
of injury and possible death. Second, and 
only humanely less important, they made 
it possible to bring the cost of insurance 
within the reach of all who desire its 
protection against the hour of tragedy. 


“Now, as our country and as all of us 
fight for precious freedom, the casualty 
and surety companies’ long experience in 
the prevention of accidents is playing a 
vital and telling role in the conservation 
not only of material resources, but of 
that one great resource which, once lost, 
cannot be. replaced under a generation— 
manpower. We are proud to be doing 
our part on this front, as on many 
others, in this war to preserve the liberty 
of all mankind.” 





STEWART MAURICE TO SPEAK 

Stewart Maurice, New York attorney, 
will be speaker at the meeting of the 
Surety Company Claim Men’s Forum of 
New York, March 22. His subject will 


be “Some Forgery Losses.” 


VA. PASSES AUTO SAFETY ACT 


Assembly Adopts Measure With Few 

Amendments; Ask Richmond Council 

to Adopt Boiler Inspection Ordinance 

Carrying some minor amendments, the 
DeJarnette-Baldwin automobile financial 
responsibility bill, designed to drive ir- 
responsible drivers off the highways of 
Virginia passed the general assembly of 
that state in the final days of the 1944 
biennial session. 

One amendment provides that drivers 
shall be permitted to inspect police re- 
ports of accident cases in which they 
are involved and make copies of them 
at their own expense. The bill provides 
that any driver involved in a motor ac- 
cident in the state must, before he is 
permitted to operate his car again, prove 
that he carries liability and property 
damage coverage. If he does not carry 
such insurance, he must post cash or 
surety bond to insure satisfaction of 
judgment. The bill carried an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 needed to put the law 
into operation January 1, 1945. 

Reversing the usual procedure in legis- 
lative matters, four members of the 
Richmond delegation in the lower branch 
of the general assembly forwarded to 
the Richmond city council a resolution 
asking the council to enact some form 


DeJarnette Hurt in Fire a: 
Jefferson Hotel, Richr ond 


Edmund T. DeJarnette, Richme | Ip 
cal agent, former president of ti \j; 
ginia association of insurance ents 
and a member of the House of {!  \ir- 


ginia general assembly, was inj: d jp 
the fire in the Jefferson Hote!, ich. 
mond, March 11. Trapped on th. sixth 
floor of the hotel where he was . ying 
during the sessions of the as: inbly. 
Mr. DeJarnette escaped down fire 
ladder after sustaining burns abe | the 
face and feet. 

Among the six people who died 1 the 
fire was Mrs. Lillian Martin ‘rice. 
widow of former Governor Jar s H. 
Price, who as a member of the | :sem- 


bly years ago, was instrumental 4 se- 
curing passage of the Virginia vork- 
men’s compensation law and othr in- 
surance legislation. Mrs. Price. who 


made her home at the hotel, ha! been 
away on a visit and had returne: only 
an hour before the fire. 





of boiler inspection ordinance in view 
of the fact that the Legislature failed to 
enact a state boiler code at its 1944 
session. This action was taken lhefore 
final adjournament of that body. 








Chicago 5, Illinois. 


CONTINENTAL 


Comcadence... 


i MORE than just coincidence that the successful, prosperous 
producers you know are largely multiple-line men...asa 


matter of fact, multiple lines are the decisive factor in their success. 


Look at it this way: The multiple-line man has something to 
sell to virtually every prospect... which means that every call, 
cold canvass or not, has immediate business potentialities. More- 
over, every sale means an established source of many sales...a 
business asset that builds volume, profits, growth. 


In these days, when it is necessary to get all the “gold” out of 
your “ore,” Continental offers you the multiple-line program 
to do it. If you would like to have concrete details, drop a line 
to the Agency Department today, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Affiliated with 

















CASUALTY COMPANY | 











x * * * 





TRANSPORTATION 


4 CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental facilities include all forms of general casualty, surety, both par and 
non-par life insurance, the most complete line of A&H written in America, * * * * 
x inland marine, plus many coverages that are exclusively Continental. 
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Audet ey Health _ Vows 


Cavadians Weigh Effect 
Of Yew Health Program 
ENC’ UNTERS. MIXED FEELINGS 
m Rates Held Too High; Offi- 


cia! Jays Insurance Policies Will Be 
“S, -ernumerary” to Dominion Plan 








(a: da’s health insurance plan, an- 
noun | in the House of Commons in 
whicl personal income will be a key 
jactor in the establishment of premium 
rates, 1as received a mixed reception. 

Tl forces supporting the Govern- 
ment ore all-out in their praises for the 
plan; others claim that the proposed 
scale oi premium rates is much too high; 
still «thers those 
peopl. will fare who already are con- 
tribut ag (both through company and 
personal arrangements) to similar health 
and sickness insurance programs with 
recognized insurance companies and 
sickness and benefit associations. It is 
felt that some definite Government 
policy must be announced soon regarding 
the last angle. 

An analysis of the whole set-up re- 
veals that there are a number of angles 
which are still in the embryo stage and 
which, while referred to in the House of 
Commons discussions, must await the 
discretion of the originators of the 
scheme in Ottawa. 


are wondering how 


Basis of Contributions 


Following is the basis on which in- 
dividual contributions will be based, ac- 
cording to current plans: 

A flat $12 annual rate for those over 
16. If the person is unable to meet this 
rate, a reduction in the rate will be 
allowed; or the charge be eliminated 
entirely; single persons would pay 3% 
of income over $660, no such payment to 
exceed $30; married persons, on top of 
the $12 fee, would pay 5% of income 
over $1,200 a year, the maximum would 
be $50; those families who are in a 
position to do it must assume the $12 
rate for those in the family over 16. 

It is expected that these charges, in 
the main, will be collected along with the 
income tax and provision has been made 
in the proposals for the deduction of 
such amounts from wages and salaries 
ot employes by employers. 


Effect of Program 


The possible effect, if any, that the 
new health insurance program will have 
on sickness and accident insurance com- 
panics operating within the Dominion 
is revealed in the following Canadian 
Press despatch from Ottawa: 

Group hospital associations, such as 
the Ontario and Quebec hospital asso- 
clations and other Blue Cross organiza- 
tions, will not necessarily disappear if 
health insurance is enacted in Canada. A 
spokesman for the federal health de- 
par'ment made this statement. 

will be up to the provincial com- 
mi-sions, which will be established when 
he lth insurance is adopted, to decide 
wl ther the associations will be allowed 
to continue. 


Commissions’ Responsibility 


t will be quite possible,” he stated, 
the provincial commissions to make 
m ‘ision for hosnitalization through 
{i se groups. It will be up to the com- 
™ sions to work out the details.” 

he spokesman said insurance com- 
) les could continue to sell policies 
W och included sickness benefits, “but 
se too would be supernumerary.” 
The health insurance bill, as drafted. 
(' -s not include any cash benefit that 
\ uld provide, for example, half of the 
S persons ordinarv. salary. The 
" dern trend is to disassociate cash 
l\ \efits from medical benefits,” he said. 





Finds Public Unaware of 
Costs Under Wagner Bill 


RESEARCH REPORT PUBLISHED 





Dr. Fishbein Scores Federalized Medi- 
cine and Hospital Insurance Program 
Before National Physicians Committee 

The urgency of acquainting the public 
with the cost involved in social security 
taxes if the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
should be enacted by the Congress is 
brought out in the survey conducted by 
the Opinion Research Corporation of 
the National Physicians Committee for 
the Extension of Medical Service, in 
which 32% of those questioned approved 
a plan to have the Federal Government 
undertake a medical and hospital in- 
surance program, but that percentage 
was cut in half when asked if they 
would approve such a program if it 
meant increase of social security taxes 
to 6%. 

Results of the survey were made pub- 
lic March 9 in connection with the meet- 
ing in New York City of doctors and 
laymen in allied fields conducted under 
auspices of the committee. Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of Amer- 
ican Medical Association, told the audi- 
ence composed of doctors, drug manu- 
facturers, insurance and group health 
association representatives that the 
AMA is planning a program of better 
medical distribution but decried any 
agitation for widespread medical service 
which calls for Federal control. 

People Unaware of Dangers 

Indicative of the serious nature of the 
survey in that so small a segment of 
the population of the country is aware 
of the dangers faced in surrendering so 
large a part of their incomes for social 
security taxes under the Wagner bill, 
is that the reports showed that only 21% 
of the persons queried even knew that 
Congress has before it a bill to increase 
social security taxation to care for the 
proposed Federal medical and hospital 
insurance program. 

The survey among a _ representative 
group of the medical profession revealed 
that 91% of the doctors disapnrove of 
the compulsory provisions of the Wag- 
ner bill. 

Dr. Fishbein scored the bill and urged 
that it be regarded as a challenge to 
the medical profession to adopt a plan 
for extending medical care to “more and 
more people.” He said that such plans 
will be laid before the AMA at is con- 
vention in June. 

In his attack on the Wagner bill, Dr. 
Fishbein said that even if the bill should 
die in committee, the most dangerous 
thing about it is the belief that the 
Federal Government could control medi- 
cal research. Such drug treatments as 
provided by the sulfa drug and peni- 
cillin, he said, could come only from 
private enterprise and are a “greater 
contribution to human living than any 
$10,000,000,000 Congressional appropria- 
tion whatever.” 





REPORTS TRAFFIC DEATHS UP 
The National Safety Council at Chi- 
cago has reported that January traffic 
deaths totaled 2,330, an increase of 30% 
over January, 1943. This was the fourth 
consecutive month in which accidents 
were greater than in the corresponding 
month of the preceding vear, but the 
total was 18% under that of January, 
1941, and 27% under that of January, 
1942. 


ECONOMICS SOCIETY ARTICLE 

The article written by Gerhard Hirsch- 
field. research director, Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America. on “Deter- 
mining the Actual Cost of Social Secur- 
itv,” which appeared in the January is- 
sue of the Savings Bank Journal, has 
heen reprinted in pamphlet form for 
distribution by the society. 


s 


O’CONNOR TALKS IN MADISON 





Tells Wisconsin Audience Social Secur- 
ity Cost Under Wagner Bill Would 
Be 8% of National Income 
In thinking about social security, the 
first thought of every business man is 
its cost, E. H. O’Connor, executive di- 
rector of Insurance Economics Society 
of America, said in a talk before a large 
group of business and insurance men and 

women at Madison, Wis., March 6. 

Mr. O’Connor pointed out that in 
these days people have become so ac- 
customed to talk in terms of billions of 
dollars that the $15 to $20 billion which 
security program may cost 
annually should the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill become law, is meaningless 
“But,” said Mr. O’Connor, “if 
we compare the $20 billion with our 
probable post-war income, we may have 
a somewhat clearer picture. 

“This cost is to be assessed against 
our national income, which in this war 
vear 1944, may reach a peak of 150 bil- 
lion dollars and may average, in postwar 
years from 100 billion to 125 billion 
dollars. I am more than conservative in 
my estimate of a national income not in 
excess of $125 billion because I believe 
we cannot count on a higher sustained 
national income until we have straight- 
ened out the basic problems of our post- 
war economy; the labor question; gov- 
ernment interference with private enter- 
prise; the conversion of industry to 
peace-time function, and a number of 
other factors which may not take place 
for five to ten years after the close of 
hostilities. 

“On the basis therefore, of the 125 
billion dollar figure, the adoption of the 
Wagner Bill would mean that immedi- 
ately 8% of the national income would 
be expended for social security. These 
estimates are certainly indicative of the 
important fact that the cost of these 
plans, plus additional social security 
measures such as public works, voca- 
tional training, and free lunch for school 
children, if put into effect, would most 
certainly place an additional heavy strain 
on our postwar economy.” 


the social 


to them. 





SAFETY BOOKLET REPRINTED 


Retitled “Safety Is Gcod Business— 
” 


More, It Is a Contribution to Victory! 
Distributed by NAIA 


A wartime edition of the booklet, “Safe- 
tv Is Good Business,” which has served 
members of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents as a guide to accident 
prevention activities for the past several 
years, has been published through the co- 
operation of the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention division of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, and distributed by the National As- 


sociation to all local boards and _ state 
association officers. 
Retitled “Safety Is Good Business— 


More, It Is a Contribution to Victory!”, 
the new edition outlines six specific acci- 
dent prevention projects that can be car- 
ried out immediately, either locally or 
statewide, with confidence of favorable 
results. 

The six projects cover the distribution 
of safety pamphlets and material to as- 
sureds and others, employe transportation 
publications for management and workers, 
a traffic safety poster campaign, preinduc- 
tion driver education in the schools, safety 
talks before local groups and the showing 
of safety films. 

Publications, posters, prepared talks, 
films and slides and all other material nec- 
essary for the conduct of the activities 
described in the booklet will be available 
to members of the National Association 
through the National Conservation Bureau 
at 60 John Street, New York City. 

The booklet is a project of the National 
\ssociation’s accident prevention commit- 
tee, under the 1943 chairmanshin of V.G. 
Henry, Wichita, Kan., and will he carried 
out as an activity of the 1944 committee, 
the chairman of which is T. R. Zerzan 
of Omaha. 





A PERMANENT POSITION 


Insurance Supervisor of Accident and 
Health Lines needed by large, old line 
casualty company. 


Unlimited opportunity for advance- 
ment. State age, past experience and 


draft status. 


Write Box 1511, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 











TRANSIT POOL IS EXTENDED 
Canadian Pool Covers Against Bodily 
Injury or Death at No Added Cost; 
Exclusions Are Noted 
\ccording to W. C. Butler (Pearl As- 
surance) of the Canadian Wartime 
Transit Insurance Pool, the pool has 
provided an extension to the coverage 
provided by the owners’ and drivers’ 
policy. The new form provides coverage 
against bodily injury or death of the 
driver while operating the car in ac- 
cordance with the transit plan and is 
available to clients at no extra cost. The 
benefits as outlined by Mr. Butler are: 
Medical and hospital charges up to 
$500, limited to 52 weeks from date of 
accident; the company involved retain- 
ing the right to approve of doctor, drug- 
sist or hospital; funeral expenses up to 
$125 if death comes within six months 
of the accident; any charges for the 
supplying or normal renewing of pros- 
thetic or orthopedic appliances for a 52- 
week period; weekly indemnity of two- 
thirds the driver's weekly wage, with a 
maximum of $30 weekly. In connection 

with this the form states: 

“If the injury results in certain speci- 
fic ‘incapacities’, such as loss or total loss 
of use of legs, arms, ete, the weekly 
indemnity shall be paid for a specific 
number of weeks. If any two such in- 
juries arise from the same accident, in- 
demnity shall be paid in relation to one 
only. The indemnity will be paid for 
100 weeks for total incapacity. If death 
occurs within six months of the accident, 
100 weeks’ indemnity will be paid to de- 
pendants, less the indemnity already paid 
to the insured. 

Emphasis is placed on certain exclu- 
sions in the policy, which include claims 
developing from hernia, however caused; 
any accident, death, bodily injury, disa- 
bility or other loss for which the insured 
is entitled to recover under any work- 
inen’s compensation act; any claim aris- 
ing by reason of war, invasion, act of 
foreign enemy, hostilities (whether war 
be declared or not), civil war, rebellion, 
revolution, insurrection, military or 
usurped power. 


BARS INSURANCE DISCLOSURE 


Kentucky Court Holds Evidence Show- 
ing That Defendant Was Protected 
Served to Prejudice the Jury 


\ reiteration of its ban against dis- 


-closing to the jury in an accident suit 


that the defendant is protected by in- 
surance was enunciated by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in setting aside a $7,000 
judgment granted against Ora Turpin in 
Estill Circuit Court. 

The case involved the death of James 
William Scrivner, who was killed Octo 
ber 16, 1942, when an automobile in 
which he was a passenger ran into Tur- 
pin’s truck, which had stopped in front 
of the car. The boy’s father, Roy Scriv- 
ner, sued for $25,000 and was awarded 
$7,000 in the lower court. 

The high court held that counsel’s 
advising the jury that Turpin would not 
have to pay anything himself served to 
prejudice the jury. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ MEETING 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference will 
hold its annual meeting May 17-18 at 
Nashville, Tenn., according to E. L. Phil- 
lips, president. National Life & Acci- 
dent’s assembly room will be used for 
the meetings. 
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Winkler of Retail Credit Writes on 


Aviation Insurance, Now and Later 


M. R. Winkler, special representative 
in New York of the Retail Credit Co., is 
author of two articles on “Aviation In- 
surance Today and Tomorrow,” the first 
of which is published in the current is- 
sue of “Inspection News.” The second 
will appear next month. 

In the first article, Mr. Winkler treats 
of the aviation insurance situation as of 
today and in the second, will ‘consider 
the future. After giving a brief history 
of aviation insurance, he points out 
that today premium volume totals ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 and coverage em- 
braces all hazards involved in risks en- 
countered in flying and is available in 
some form to anyone who has a licensed 
aircraft or who is exposed to the hazards 
of aviation provided the individual is a 
satisfactory moral risk. 

He lists the following coverages which 
are available to the average owner or 
operator of aircraft, whether private or 
commercial: hull, passenger, liability, 
third party liability, workmen’s compen- 
sation or employers’ liability and prod- 
ucts liability. 

Needs Airport Liability 


The owner or operator of an airport or 
hangar has need for airport liability to 
meet third party insurance and hangar 
keepers’ liability while personal accident 
insurance is available to pilots, students 
and passengers. rn 

Mr. Winkler describes each of these 
coverages, and gave the following gen- 
eral rules of conduct established by the 
major aviation insurance markets: 

‘1. Rates are indications. They are to 
assist agents and brokers but are not 
final and are intended only as close esti- 
mates of insurance costs. vealed 


DELVE INTO PROBATE BONDS 





Southern California Surety Underwriters 
Approve Committee Recommendation; 
Hear Towner Bureau Letters 


Discussion of the probate bond situa- 
tion was the chief concern of the Sure- 
tv Underwriters Association of Southern 
California at its meeting March 7, fol- 
lowing a report by the special commit- 
tee headed by Robert Hecht of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., as chairman. 

The committee, in its report which 
was decidedly in detail, and which said 
among other things, that the Los An- 
geles courts are interpreting the law 
strictly, recommended that no change be 
made in respect to the matters in ques- 
tion. The Association accepted and ap- 
proved the report and voted that it be 
sent the Towner Rating Bureau, and the 
Northern California Surety Association. 


No Decision by Dineen On 
New Boiler Manual Filing 


No decision was forthcoming this week 
from Superintendent of Insurance Rob- 
ert E. Dineen of New York State as to 
effective date of the new, compromise 
boiler and machinery manual, filed with 
the Department by National Bureau 
companies and the “independents” in 
the B. & M. field. This manual repre- 
sents months of study and conference 
between the two factions, and reported- 
ly the rate increase involved is about 
15%. Another feature—and one which 
Superintendent Dineen is carefully con- 
sidering—is the gradation of expenses 
and commissions. 

Of chief interest to the fraternity is 





changing conditions in the aircraft in- 
dustry, new types of aircraft, new grades 
of pilots’ license, new use for aircraft 
and changes in Government require- 
ments and supervision make individual 
rating essential. 

“2. There are no flat cancellations. The 
responsibility for collecting premiums is 
placed on the producer. 

“3. Premiums can be financed. If a 
premium is over $50 (except workmen’s 
compensation where special arrange- 
ments are necessary) a down payment of 
20% with the balance payable in eight 
equal monthly instalments, plus a low 
finance charge, is available. 


Binding Power 


“4. Binding power is invested solely 
in the underwriters and not the pro- 
ducer. 

“5. Exceptions to standard coverage. 
This can usually be arranged throuch 
submission of full particulars to the un- 
derwriters. 

“6, Renewals. Aviation policies cover 
for one year except airport liability 
which can be written for three years. 

“7, Geographical limits. Continental 


United States and Canada, and one 
hundred miles into Mexico. 
“8. Manufacturers’ risks. Risks are 


subject to special survey, following which 
a rate is quoted.” 

Mr. Winkler quotes: “Aviation, to an 
even greater extent than the sea is ter- 
ribly unforgivable to any carelessness, 
incapacity or neglect,” and concludes: 

“Insurance companies, agents and 
brokers without any previous interest 
or experience in aviation insurance are 
casting eyes skyward, realizing the fu- 
ture possibilities of premium volume and 
commissions through development of 
helicopters, light planes, roadable type 
planes, luxury liners and cargo carrying 
ships.” 





J. R. MITCHELL IN NEW POST 





Joins Massachusetts Bonding as Casualty 
Underwriter at Chicago; Was 20 
Years With London Guarantee 


John R. Mitchell who has been with 
the United States head office of the 
London Guarantee & Accident Co. for 
twenty years, has resigned to accept an 
appointment with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., as casualty 
underwriter in the Chicago branch of- 
fice. He will be associated there with 
Vice President Spencer Welton, head of 
the office. 

Mr. Mitchell has been spending sev- 
eral days at the home office of the 
Massachusetts Bonding in Boston, leav- 
ing yesterday for his new assignment 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Mitchell is a native of London, 
Ontario, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario there. His 
first insurance experience was in the 
rating department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
He joined the London Guarantee Feb- 
ruary 24, 1924. He was assistant superin- 
tendent of the compensation and liabil- 
ity department at the time he left that 
company. 





the fact that opposing groups in the B. 
& M. field decided to compose their 
differences and agree on a single man- 
ual which, of course, represents compro- 


mises on both sides. If they had not 
done so, Superintendent Dineen would 
have taken the matter into his own 
hands. 


ISSUES “STANDARD SERVICE” 


Standard Accident Introduces Bulletin to 
Assist Agents to Write Additional 
Casualty and Bonding Lines 


The Standard Accident Insurance Co., 
Detroit, has issued the first edition of 
“Standard Service,” a bulletin devoted 
to assisting agents to write additional 
casualty and bonding lines. The bulletin 
is being handled by an editorial commit- 
tee composed of home and branch office 
representatives, working in cooperation 
with the company’s agents, who have 
been invited to contribute sales-building 
experiences and ideas. The bulletin will 
be issued from time to time with no 
fixed publication date. 

The first issue carries an article, 
“Looking Ahead,” giving thoughts on 
post-war plans for agents. There are 
articles on credit and collections, auto- 
mobile business and on money and ac- 
counts coverage. There is also an analy- 
sis of the company’s residence and out- 
side theft policy. An introductory arti- 
cle in the issue says: 

“In this and succeeding issues you will 
find practical advice and suggestions on 
our various coverages and procedures; 
articles on up-to-date sales methods and 
tested selling plans in connection with 
advertising and sales materials; brief 
stories on typical claims, insofar as they 
will be helpful in selling or servicing 
customers; items that will assist in in- 
terpreting individual policies to cus- 
tomers and clients.” 








Preferred Accident Names 
Houghton Agency in N. Y. 


The Preferred Accident announces the 
appointment of the Houghton Agency, 
Inc., as its metropolitan New York gen- 
eral agent. The agency was organized to 
absorb the business of the Jackson- 
Smith Agency, Inc., which represented 
the Preferred Accident as general agent 
for lower Manhattan for many years. 


Henry E. Houghton, president of the 
agency, for the past twenty-five vears 
has operated a local agency in West- 
chester County, N. Y. Other officers of 
the firm are Clifford L. Johnson, vice 
president; Edward Swikart, treasurer; 
James C. Kreher, secretary and under- 
writer, and Howard B. Morris, produc- 
tion manager. 





N. J. CASUALTY ASS’N PLANS 





New Compensation Committee Studying 
Administration of State’s Act; Graff 
Reports on Legislation 


Clinton Templeman, president, Casual- 
ty Underwriters Association of New Jer- 
sey, who is with the Royal, Globe and 
Eagle Indemnity Cos. in Newark, an- 
nounced a special workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee at the Monday luncheon 
meeting of the organization this week. 
Formed to study the administration of 
the compensation act of New Jersey and 
to make recommendations for its im- 
provement, the committee consists of 
Howard Meyer, Globe Indemnity; Ed- 
ward Graff, General Accident; John H. 
Nolan, Aetna Casualty & Surety; J. C. 
Eastmead, Hartford Accident; E. F. 
Ehlers, Travelers, and Thomas E. Mad- 
dams, Glens Falls Indemnity. It’s ex- 
pected that this committee will confer 
soon with the attorneys who addressed 
the February meeting ‘ ‘so as to deter- 
mine a course of action.” 


Edward Graff, as legislative chairman, 
discussed pending bills and especially 
Senate 95, the rate regulatory bill, which 
tle Governor has signed to become law 
in sixty days. President Templeman 
urged that members familiarize them- 
selves with provisions of this law “as it 
is going to have a decided effect on your 
business.” Mr. Graff said he was favor- 
ably impressed with newly appointed 
State Labor Commissioner Harper who 
paid his first official visit to Newark on 
Monday, accompanied by John J. 
Toohey whom he succeeded. 


Hammond on Contro! of 
Speed in Post-War tra 


MAKES SPEECH | IN MIC} 





Fires Opening Gun in National C mit. 
tee’s Campaign to Control Spe ;: 
Reviews Results of Surve, 





Concerted efforts of traffic aut! «ities 
street and highway engineers an” goy. 


ernmental agencies to control p «war 


speeds were outlined by Harold F'  {am- 
mond, director of the traffic and rans. 
portation division of the Nation: Con. 


servation Bureau, accident pre ation 
department of the Association Oi ‘asu- 
alty & Surety Executives, in a rec °{ ad- 
dress before the Michigan State igh. 
way Conference. Mr. Hammond i: »resj- 
dent of the Institute of Traffic En: neers 
and represents the conservation 


ire 
of the recently formed national c ae 
tee to study the relationship b«iween 
speed and accidents. 
Mr. Hammond’s address was the open- 


ing gun in the national committee's cam- 
paign to control post-war speeds efore 
they get out of hand and to fit the 
automobile into its proper place along- 
side the airplane, helicopter, private air 
car, railroads and water transportation 
in the overall transportation picture. 

“Speed,” Mr. Hammond said, 
results from an effort to meet an em- 
ergency; because of habit, a desire to 
save time or the pleasure in handling 
a machine with vast power.” 


Speed Saves Little Time 

Pointing out that 85% of automobile 
trips are of less than 20 miles, Mr 
Hammond showed that little additional 
time is saved by traveling this short dis 
tances at dangerous speeds. 

“Over a distance of 20 miles, an in 
crease of speed from 55 to 60 miles per 
hour saves only 1.8 minutes,” he as- 
serted. “An increase to 65 miles an hour 
saves only 3.3 minutes, and to 70 saves 
only 4.6 minutes! 

“Accident statistics show that the 
number of fatalities in automobile in- 
jury accidents increases tremendously 
with increases in speed. At 20 miles per 
hour there are 12 fatalities in each 1,000 
injuries, but at 51 miles per hour and 
over there are 92—more than a seven- 
fold increase!” 


High Dollar Cost 


Stressing the high dollar cost of speed, 
Mr. Hammond showed that on a trip 
of 1,000 miles, by increasing the speed 
from 45 to 55 miles per hour, four hours 
would be saved, but that the extra cost 
would be at the rate of $1.88 per hour. 
With a speed increase from 55 to 60 
miles per hour, the time saved would be 
2.82 hours at a cost of $4.10 per hour. 

Mr. Hammond expressed the opinion 
that there would be a public demand for 
higher rural speeds in the post-war 
period. He -quoted summaries of opinions 
he obtained through a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to nationally prominent traffic 
engineers, police officials and other traf- 
fic and transportation authorities. 

“The composite return revealed that 
58% expected public demand for higher 
rural speeds, 37% expected no chanve. in 
public attitude, while only 5% expected 
the public to demand lower speeds 


“usually 


Composite Opinion 

“The composite opinion was tha! al- 
though six months after the war motor- 
ists will want to drive 65 miles per (our 
on the rural highways, 60 miles per our 
would be the most efficient and sai top 
speed for rural highways.” 

Mr. Hammond predicted that w ‘hin 
six to twelve months after the war the 
urban accident rate would inc: ase 
sharply, and that steps would the: be 
nartially taken to keep speed down, — ven 
though speed might not be a major c- 
tor contributing to the increase. [He 
prophesied increased use of “blanke’ or 
arbitrary urban speed limits and ulti ate 
replacement of blanket limits by pe: 11a- 
nent traffic improvements and © ‘ef 
measures designed to produce hi ver 
urban average speeds by lower maxi' um 
speeds. 
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~ acTIVE IN WAR WORK 


Paul F. & M. Employes Donate 


aah Buy Bonds and Aid Red Cross 
Efforts in Many Ways 
Spurred on by the 275 stars on its 
vice lag, home office employes of 
ve St. aul Fire & Marine are carry- 
on 2 Wide variety of projects to aid 
: war effort. Besides buying war 
ponds | verally, the home office staff 


nas key the Red Cross blood bank 
iysy fo. three noon periods each week 
r and a half. During that time 


for a Yé 

oe 300 pints of blood have been do- 
ar wile 109 employes have signed 
yy for a new period just beginning. This 
yill be ‘he sixth donation for some of 
this group. 

Other employes have been aiding the 
Red Cross at the canteen at the union 
epot and others have been serving as 
wirses’ aides and assistants in first aid 


york. Some of the men have been in 
the civilian defense or acting as air 
nid wardens or auxiliary police. 

For continued long service five of the 
vitls have set a record as_ supervisors 
at Red (ross headquarters. For the two 
vears ending with January these five 
virls have given an aggregate of 1,341 
hours of time. They are Marie Haugen, 
Dorothy Jarvis, Madge Mitchell, Gret- 
chen Kellam and Ann Koch. 

The service flag now has three gold 
stars and a former employe is a prisoner 
in one of the German camps. 





Julian Lucas Dies 


(Continued from Page 22) 


lert W. Schaefer, W. Warren Fllis and 
Rerthold M. Harris. 

Representing the Association of Local 
\cents of the City of New York were 
\rchihald J. Smith, president, and Gus- 
ave F. Michelson, chairman of the ex- 
cctive committee. 

Shallcross, Bussing Tributes 


Mr. Lucas was a member of the Drug 
‘ Chemical Club and of the Montauk 
(lub. Upon his death, many of his as- 
weiates in the insurance business paid 
tribute to him. Mr. Shallcross spoke of 
him as follows: 

‘Thave heard with the greatest regret 
ithe passing of Julian Lucas. We have 
heen good friends for about twenty-five 
vears and very early in our acquaint- 
ance Thad learned to appreciate his high 
qualities at their true value. To barter 
wrinciple was not in his makeup and 
though tenacious in his own point of 
view he had nevertheless a judicious and 
nenminded attitude toward those who 
lifered with him. One of his outstand- 
ing accomplishments was in connection 
with the recent revision of the New 
York standard form of fire insurance 
wlicv—a subject wherein it was ex- 
‘emely difficult to reconcile different 
eas. The fact that many of the opin- 
ns he had long held and convincingly 
ulvocated are incorporated in the new 
‘rm is proof of his clear thinking and 
bility to balance divergent points of 
view. ‘The insurance business has lost 
in honest and intelligent exponent and 
those who knew him best have lost a 
sood friend.” 

Charles L. Bussing, one of Mr. Lucas’ 
“sest_ personal friends said of him: 
lulian Lucas’ death is a severe shock 
‘ome and the entire insurance frater- 
‘ty, uring my lifelong acquaintance- 
‘ip wth him, he has ever been a cham- 
fon fair dealing and the protector 
‘the insured, always retaining the full 
nfid nce of the insurance company 
‘Xecul.ves as well as the insurance offi- 
‘als cad legislators in many states. In- 
ted, the insurance world will miss 





. VA. ADOPTS N. Y. POLICY 

ov rnor C. W. Darden, Jr., of Vir- 
wlla vas signed the bill making the 1943 
‘tw ork standard fire policy the statu- 
licy for use in Virginia. 


‘Boston Board Honored 


(Continued from Page 23) 


wick of Dewick & Flanders, expressed 
the appreciation of the board to Briga- 
dier General Kells and pledged a con- 
tinuance of the service for the duration. 

Past president Robert S. Hoffman of 
R. F. Hoffman and Co. in the absence 
of president Franklin J. Connors of 
Kaler-Carney-Liffler & Co., presided at 
the meeting following which a luncheon 
was served at the Algonquin Club. 


WILSON & HAIGHT JOIN ASS’N 


Wilson & Haight, Inc., oldest adver- 
tising agency in Connecticut, has joined 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Among clients of Wilson 
& Haight are a number of insurance 
companies. Other clients include public 
utilities, transit lines and_ industrial 
concerns. Howard C. Wilson is presi- 
dent and secretary; Jesse J. Haight, 
vice president and treasurer. Jarvis W. 
Mason, former advertising manager of 
National Fire, is research director. 


GEORGE W. RUHL ANNIVERSARY 

George W. Ruhl, counterman at the 
fire desk of the Insurance Co. of North 
America’s Philadelphia metropolitan de- 
partment, celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the insurance business, March 
1. He started in 1894 with W. D. Sher- 
rard & Co. and joined the North Amer- 
Ny his present capacity in December, 
927. 


APPOINT ESHENOUR CASHIER 

W. G. Eshenour, assistant cashier of 
the Travelers Pittsburgh branch office, 
has been amnointed cashier of the com- 
pany’s New Haven branch office. He 
takes the place of L. H. Munson, who 
resigned to go with the Frank Hamil- 
ton, Inc., agency at New Haven, an 
agency representing the Travelers. 














N. H. POLICY BROADENED 
The “off-premises” coverage of house- 
hold furniture tire policies in New 
Hampshire has been broadened to the 
maximum limit of $1,000 instead of the 
$100 limit established when the new 
coverage was adopted last year. This 
change brings New Hampshire into line 

with the other New England states. 


LT. G. B. NUNNALLY KILLED 


First Lieutenant George Brown Nun- 
nally of Atlanta, Ga., has been reported 
killed in action in Italy in January ac- 
cording to word received by his family. 
Lieutenant Nunnally was connected with 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau in 
Atlanta when he entered service. 


CANADIAN GENERAL REPORT 

The Canadian General Insurance Co., 
Toronto, reports net premiums earned 
in 1943 of $1,059,527 against $1,024,558 
in the previous year. The’loss ratio to- 
tal was 41.20% against 41.64% in 1942. 
Automobile ratio was 54.03% against 
43.75% in 1942; casualty 31.51% against 
33.75%; and fire 45.09% against 53.32%. 








O’CONNOR ON OHIO POLICY 





Tells Cincinnati Audience Fire Com- 
panies Liberalized Form Voluntarily; 
Will Benefit Policyholders 


Fire insurance policies in Ohio no 
longer will be voided if the building 
falls and the policies will cover fire 
caused by riot, James C. O’Connor, Chi- 


cago insurance editor, told more than 
300 members, employes and solicitors of 
the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation at the educational forum, held 
recently. The new standard fire policy, 
which went into effect in Ohio, March 
1, covers without additional charge these 
and other hazards formerly requiring 
an additional premium. 

All policies in force on that date, 
Mr. O’Connor said, will automatically be 
construed as covering under the terms 
of the new contract, so that reissuing 
old policies will not be necessary. The 
new policy, which he compared with the 
old one, is only about half as long and 
is far more liberal to the policyholder. 
Premium rates, however, are not 
changed. 

The speaker emphasized that the fire 
insurance business is making this lib- 
eralization voluntarily and added that 
the new policy is being put into use in 
all states, except where the insurance 
companies are required by law to use a 
less liberal contract. In those states, 
permission of the legislature to use the 
modernized policy is being sought. 

Other changes in fire insurance cov- 
erages were discussed. Among these 
was the new and liberalized extended 
coverage endorsement, which enables 
the fire policy to cover damage from 
windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, civil 
commotion, aircraft, vehicles and smoke. 
Some of these coverages protect against 
war damage, he explained, but this in- 
surance is available at low cost through 
the Government. An open forum and 
question and answer period followed 
the discussion. President Gustav May, 
who officiated, announced that similar 
educational forums will be held regu- 
larly during the year. 





FIVE JOIN GALLON CLUB 


Five staff members of the North 
America companies in the head office 
in Philadelphia have become members 
of the Gallon Club of the American Red 
Cross. This means that each of them 
has made at least eight donations to the 
blood bank. The new members include 
3enjamin Rush, Jr., vice president, In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America; R. G. Osgood, fire secretary, 
Insurance Company of North America; 
E. Perry Stevenson, War Damage Cor- 


poration department; G. C. Dyson, fire 


statistician, and R. R. Hannold, fire un- 
derwriter. 





R. B. LEIGH ANNIVERSARY 
R. B. Leigh, special agent for the 
America Fore Group at Vancouver, 
B. C., has completed twenty-five years 
with the group, twenty-two of which 
have been spent in Vancouver. 











Specializing in 






FIDELITY, SURETY and 
FORGERY BONDS 








DISCUSS ARIZONA RATES 





Committees of Fire Agents’ Association 
And Fieldmen Also Consider Improve- 
ments in Forms 

Inequalities in Arizona insurance rates 
and improvements in insurance forms 
and coverages were subjects discussed at 
a joint meeting recently in Phoenix, 
Ariz., of the contact committees of the 
Arizona Association of Insurance Agents 
and the Arizona Fieldmen’s Club. The 
two committees, formed last year, repre- 
sent two of the more active insurance 
organizations in the Southwest. On the 
subject of rate inequalities the commit- 
tees expect to suggest their findings to 
their respective companies which will, 
in turn, make suggestions to the Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission for ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

Members of the agents’ committee are 
Paul Jones, Tucson, Tucson Realty and 
Trust Company, chairman; F. T. Rainey, 
Casa Grande, agent; William P. Aven, 
Prescott, Aitken and Aven Agency; Ro- 
bert Macfarlane, Phoenix, Anderson In- 
surance Agency, and James R. Heron, 
Globe, Heron Realty and Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

Included on the fieldmen’s committee 
are C. M. Rogers, Rovyal-Liverpool 
Groups, chairman; A. E. Esray, North 
America Companies; Everett Weldon, 
Home Group, and L. E. Colburn, Amer- 
ica Fore Group, all of Phoenix. 

Officers of the agents association are 
R. N. Martin, Tucson, Arizona Trust 
Co. president; James A. Murphy, 
Phoenix, Valley National Co., vice presi- 
dent, and W. E. Davidson, Tucson, head 
of his own agency, secretary-treasurer. 
Fd. H. Bringhurst, Phoenix, Standard 
Insurance Agency, is chairman of thie 
executive board. 

The fieldmen’s club officers are Wal- 
lace B. Perry, Phoenix Hartford Fire, 
president; Mr. Colburn, vice president, 
and Mr. Weldon, acting secretary in 
place of Frank Distel, Home Group, now 
in the army. 


Barthold De Mattia Dies 


Funeral services were held March 6 
at St. Paul’s Church, Clifton, N. J., for 
Barthold De Mattia, president of the 
De Mattia-O’Brien, Inc., agency in Pas- 
saic. Mr. De Mattia, who was 62, died 
suddenly March 2 at Hollywood, Fla., 
where he was vacationing 

His partners in the agency were Wil- 
liam F. O’Brien, secretary of the firm, 
who is active in the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and editor 
of its monthly magazine, The New Jer- 
sey Agent, and John R. Slothus, vice 
president treasurer, husband of Mr. De 
Mattia’s daughter, Eleanore. 

Mr. De Mattia is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Lina De Mattia; a son, Victor A. 
De Mattia; and four daughters, Amalia, 
Emily, Eleanore, and Lonia. 








DES MOINES AGENCIES MERGE 


Merger of the Ford Insurance Agency 
of Des Moines with the Chamberlain 
and Kirk agency, effective April 1, is 
announced by Charles J. Smith, treas- 
urer and manager of the Chamberlain 
and Kirk agency. Chester FE. Ford, head 
of the Ford agency, will join the firm 
as a vice president. He is a past presi 
dent of the Iowa Association of Insur 
ance Agents and the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation and is one of the oldest local 
agents in Des Moines in length of serv- 
ice, having operated the Ford agency 
for more than forty years. 

The Chamberlain and Kirk firm, which 
has operated since 1926, was incorpo- 
rated in 1933. The firm writes all forms 
of fire, casualty and surety business. J. 
N. Chamberlain is president and Arthur 
S. Kirk, secretary. 





N. B. & M. APPOINTS TAYLOR 


The North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Co. announces the appointment 
of Robert B. Taylor as state agent in 
Oregon to succeed the late Thomas B. 
Thompson, who recently lost his life in 
an automobile accident. 
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Supt. Dineen Makes Annual Report 


(Continued from Page 43) 


rram and the manner in which the con- 
tingency loading factor has operated. 
He said that “while the board decided 
to lessen for the emergency period some 
of its ordinary statistical data require- 
ments, it has retained the method of 
using the latest composite year for de- 
termining the rate level ‘and in the 
forthcoming revision of July 1, 1944, 
the composite year will run from July, 
1941, to June, 1942. 


Studies Rate Level 


“The Department, however,” he said, 
“has taken up for further consideration 
and study some of the factors in rate 
level determination as well as the gen- 
eral problem of abnormal disparity be- 
tween the rates derived from an ex- 
perience period different from the period 
during which they became applicable.” 

Mr. Dineen called attention of the 
legislators to the Department’s action in 
approving, aS an emergency measure, 
exclusion of overtime wages in premium 
computation, which became effective 
January 1, 1944. 

Mr. Dineen said that in 1943 the com- 
pensation rating board provided for ex- 
tension by endorsement of the standard 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability policy, with respect to occupa- 
tional diseases. He said that heretofore 
it has been assumed that the workmen’s 
compensation law was the exclusive 
remedy for injuries arising from occu- 
pational diseases sustained by an em- 
ploye, but some doubt in this assump- 
tion was engendered by several court 
decisions, based on the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals in the Case of Gold- 
bere v. Macy Corp. (276 N. Y. 13), 
wherein an occupational disease is de- 
fined as being due to the nature of em- 
ployment and is distinguished from a 
disease not characteristic of the employ- 
ment but due to some failure on the part 
of the employer. 

He said that when the board decided 
to make this coverage available through 
endorsement, “the State Insurance Fund 
did not go along with the board in this 
action but decided, until such time as 
the question is more clearly clarified 
by the courts, to construe its policy as 
giving the employer complete coverage.” 


Retrospective Rating Program 


On the question of the retrospective 
rating program filed with the Depart- 
ment by the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, Mr. Dineen said: 

“The Department held that since the 
member companies of the association 
had designated the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board as their agency for 
rate filings pertaining to compensation 
insurance, it could not recognize the fil- 
ing made by the association. 

“Tt was held desirable, however, to re- 
view this as well as existing and other 
forms of retrospective rating recently 
advanced and also to give consideration 
to the problem of obtaining considera- 
tion for minority groups within rating 
organizations where proposals initiated 
by such groups are rejected by the or- 
ganization, 

Saying that the present law has no 
specific provision whereunder an_ indi- 
vidual company or group of companies 
may appeal an adverse decision of a 
rating organization with respect to cer- 
tain proposals which have been rejected 
Mr. Dineen said that in order to give 
additional latitude in proper cases to 
minorities in rating organizations, “the 
Department recommends the granting of 
discretionary power to the Superinten- 
dent to review the action of a rating 
organization in rejecting any form of 
coverage, rule, rating plan or other pro- 
posal.” 


Boiler and Machinery Rating 


Saying that during 1943 there were 
comparatively few changes in manual 
rates and rules for automobile liability, 
liability other than automobile, burglary 
and plate glass insurance. Mr. Dineen 
continued : 

“This condition did not obtain in the 


boiler and machinery insurance field 
where an unhealthy competitive situa- 
tion compelled consideration of numer- 
ous rate schedules submitted by the sev- 
eral parties to the controversy. It is the 
position of this Department that there 
should not be numerous methods of 
computing the premium; one method 
should be enough. 

“During several conferences with the 
representatives of the companies, this 
Department’s views were made clear and 
a filing of an acceptable manual of 
rates is being worked out by them at 
the time of this writing.” 

He said that automobile _ liability 
rates on commercial cars were revised 
during 1943 to effect a rate reduction of 
about 14%, and that in view of two re- 
visions made in the previous year on 
private passenger automobiles resulting 
in an average reduction of about 22%, 
these rates were not changed in 1943. 


Auto Rates May Be Reduced 


“Although detailed classified experi- 
ence statistics were suspended in 1942, 
because of wartime manpower shortages 
in company offices,” he said, “statewide 
premium and loss results as reported in 
the annual statement this year may in- 
dicate the need for further rate reduc- 
tions, as gasoline and rubber rationing 
continues to have the effect of lowering 
accident frequency.” 

Mr. Dineen said that the residence 
burglary policy was broadened during 
the year to include coverage against 
theft away from the premises without 
additional premium except in four bor- 
oughs of New York City, the existing 
rates in the rest of the state being con- 
sidered adequate to absorb the addi- 
tional coverage. He said that the loss 
ratios on burglary business generally are 
favorable “and some adjustments in 
rates are warranted.” 

Of fidelity, surety 
Dineen said: 

“The experience rating plan applicable 
to various forms of bankers blanket 
bonds was amended November 1943, 
so as to double the credits theretofore 
allowed. This action effected a substan- 
tial reduction in premium. 

“Some broadening of coverage and 
other changes having the effect of rate 
reductions were adopted in connection 
with depositors forgery bonds. 

“The loss ratios on fidelity and surety 
business have continued to produce 
substantial underwriting profits, indicat- 
ing that reductions in rates should be 
considered.” 


and forgery, Mr. 


Mutual Company Requirements 


Mr. Dineen points out in his report 
that under the provisions of the revised 
insurance law which took effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, the requirements pre- 
scribed in order to organize either a 
mutual or a stock casualty company or 
to license such a company from another 
state were more stringent than under 
the pre-existing law. He said that mu- 
tual casualty companies organized or 
licensed prior to January 1, 1940, are re- 
quired to build up their minimum sur- 
plus or special contingent reserve to an 
amount equal to the minimum capital of 
a newly organized casualty stock com- 
pany but that stock companies organized 
prior to that date were permitted to 
continue the same kinds of business 
without being required to meet the fi- 
nancial qualifications of newly organized 
companies. 

He said that a bill to relax the mini- 
mum surplus requirements had been in- 
troduced in the legislature in 1942, but 
was vetoed by the Governor. The De- 
partment, he said, does not feel that 
the minimum surplus requirements of 
mutual casualty companies should be 
lowered and therefore. in order to re- 
move the present inconsistency he 
recommended adoption of an amend- 
ment which would require stock cas- 
ualtv and surety companies organized 
or licensed prior to January 1, 1940, to 
meet the capital requirements of newly 
organized stock companies by July 1, 


1948, 


Calif. Co. Would Change 
From Mutual to Stock Basis 


Limited Mutual Compensation Insur- 
ance Co. of California, with the permis- 
sion of Insurance Commissioner May- 
nard Garrison, has sent to its policy- 
holders a proposal to change the com- 
pany from a mutual company to a stock 
company. The consent of two-thirds of 
the policyholders is asked so as to ef- 
fect the change. 

It is proposed that 150,000 shares of 
preferred stock be issued of a par value 
of $1 per share with an annual dividend 
rate of four cents a share to the policy- 
holders. This ‘is in consideration of 
transfer of their ownership of the com- 
pany’s existing surplus of $301,932 to the 
stock company. There also is to be is- 
sued to the present management 150,000 
shares of common stock of 25 cents per 
share par value at 50 cents per share, 
being a total consideration of $75,000, 
with an annual dividend rate of three- 
fourths of one cent a share. Common and 
preferred stock have equal voting rights. 

This company, which has operated un- 
der its present name since August, 1933, 
writes only workmen’s compensation in- 
surarice. No direct business is accepted, 
all being obtained through agents and 
brokers. It confines its operations to 
California, and in 1942 reported net pre- 
miums written of $1,775,857. President 
of company is Jerrold L. Seawell. Home 
office is located in San Francisco. 


PREMIUM INCOME GAINS 
Colonial Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
reports a premium income for 1943 of 
$1,093,000 as against $687,579 for 1942. 
The company operates exclusively in 
California. 


Enter Bills to Reform 


(Continued from Page 43) 


recommendations and__ investigations 
would be made by county medical so- 
cieties or designated by the Commis- 
sioner, all such recommendations to be 
subject to review by the Industrial Coun- 
cil. 

Under the next measure, maximum 
compensation for disability or death due 
to silicosis or other dust diseases would 
be increased from $5,000 to $7,000. This 
amendment strikes out provisions ex- 
cepting such claims from requirements 
for payment into special fund for death 
cases in which there are no _ persows 
entitled to compensation and requires 
a committee of expert consultants to 
make investigation for diagnosing and 
evaluating progressive degrees of disa- 
bility and incapacity that may result 
from silicosis or other dust diseases and 
the feasibility of allowing partial dis- 
ability compensation and other full bene- 
fits in such cases. 

Physicians as Consultants 

The ninth amendment would authorize 
the Industrial Commissioner to employ 
physicians as expert consultants to as- 
certain the diagnosis, relationship be- 
tween injury and disability, type of medi- 
cal care and operative procedure re- 
quisite in particular cases where such 
matters are not readily determinable by 
regularly employed medical examiners in 
the division; fixes salaries at $7,599 a 
year and permits such physicians to de- 
vote part of their time to other practice. 

The tenth measure, an amendment to 
the labor law, would reduce from fifteen 
to nine the members of the Industrial 
Council, provides that physician mem- 
bers shall constitute the medical appeal 
unit thereof and the term of office of 
the present members shall expire June 
1, 1944. It fixes the term of office of 
new members and increases from $10 to 
$25 a day the pay of members except 
officers of the Department. It limits the 
pay to $1,000 but allows members of the 
medical appeals unit a maximum of $2,- 
500 a year. It provides that the medical 
appeals unit shall consider all matters 
connected with the practice of medicine, 
prescribe rules for the medical practice 
committee, medical societies or boards 








investigating medical violations and shall 
review charges 
and care. 


for medical treatment 
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“Destin Our Lea” 
ca 

est in ur * ‘lll 

Stanley Walker has discovere: an easy 
way to insult someone. Simply say “He 
reminds me of a talking dog, e» ept thas 
he’s inarticulate.” ’ 

+ 6° 6 

Leon Gilbert Simon steps 1» to the 
plate with a definition: “A b: de is , 
woman with excellent prospect. of hap. 
piness—behind her.” 

a. 

This Modern ” Whirled: We know a 
woman who heard how hard i! was fo; 
anyone in England to get a ‘ipstick— 
almost impossible. Just before her son 
was to be shipped overseas, sh wanted 
to give him a practical “goi: away” 
present. She gave him six lips: cks and 
holders and said: “These will insure 
your popularity with the girls overseas,” 

a i 
One of Poor Richard’s sayines would 


help any insurance man during his work. 
ing hours. In 1733, he said: 
“Visits should be short, like a winter's 


day, 
Lest you’re too troublesome, hasten 
away.” 
* * 
Two gals in the subway. One said: 


“And did you know she’s a virtuoso, 

too?” Other one: “Aw, go on, she's 

been married twice.” 
x * * 

Railroad travel being what it is, on 
might say that the roads are now being 
l'are Conditioned. 

* * 

Pete McNally, one of the youngest 
looking - insurancer - with - four- kids - 
in - the - service, says that Consolidated 
I:dison has amps in their plants. 

* * x 


Our idea of Social Security is exempli- 
fied by the fellow who, when you could 
still get it, bought himself two cases of 
rye and two cases of Scotch, for home 
consumption. 

—Mervin L. Lane. 


WANT LAWYERS AS _ REFEREES 








New York Bar Committee Recommends 
That Only Attorneys Serve in Work- 
men’s Compensation Cases 


A committee of lawyers headed by 
Julius Henry Cohen, former general 
counsel to the Port of New York Auw- 
thority, has submitted to New York 
State’s Moreland Commissioners William 
IF. Bleakley and Herman T. Stichman a 
memorandum recommending that law- 


yers be substituted for laymen 4 
referees in workmen’s compensation 
cases. 


In making public its recommendations, 
the committee, known as the Bar Asso- 
ciation conference on investigation into 
practices under workmen’s compensation, 
announced that copies of the memoran- 
dum had been sent to each committee 
of each Bar Association in the state 
and its opinion had been asked. 

Pointing out that under the present 
system referees who are not lawyefs 
pass on the adequacy of evidence and 
on questions of law, the memorandum 
says: 

“Tt is clear that they must listen to 
the adequate presentation of tie cast 
for the claimant and for the insurance 
companies or the State Fund. It is 
clear that inevitably doctors are wi: 
nesses, sometimes they are experts, and 
that nothing but the clearest aid most 
adequate cross examination of s1ch e 
perts will protect the claimant in ob- 
taining the full benefits of the law t 
which he is entitled. 

“The lawyers appointed sho: ‘dn 
only possess the ordinary quali cations 
of skill in law but they should quality 
as judges, to pass on the facts ind om 
the law in the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation act.” 

It was further recommended dy t 


committee that the workmen’s « »mpel 
sation division be made an aut: somol! 
subdivision of the State Depart ient © 


Labor so that the State Industri: | Com 
missioner shall be responsible or the 
entire administration. 
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WE'VE BEEN CALLED THE ALL-AMERICAN FAMILY 


BECAUSE — We believe in our future, and the American future . .. We buy only what 


we need, and make our old things last . . . We've paid off our debts and cleaned up 


the mortgage . . . We stay under ceiling prices . .. We buy war bonds, and keep them. 


You see — we have a plan for the future — 


John is fighting to preserve our future. .We work and save, for our war and our 
peace. When the war is over, we will have our bonds, money that will fulfill all our 
plans. John can finish college . We can modernize our home . . . Tom and 
Betty can choose training for their favorite professions . . . Mother can get the fur 


coat that she’s gone without . . . Father can have freedom from financial strain. 


So we're glad, in spite of war and worries, because we stand together and look ahead. 
Our country is behind us, and we're behind our country. That's why our future is safe. 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. Milwoukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1855 Orgomrzed 1852 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Orgonized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Orgonized 1870 


FIRE MARINE: yl SURETY Cpe 
NS U R ANCE 
* & % %*% HOME OFFICE 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


10 PARK PLACE 
Canadian Departments 

465 Bay St., Tcronto, Ontario 

404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 


BUY MORE BONDS - 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Orgonized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Orgonzed 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * * * * 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 


Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 


AND KEEP THEM 
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Assets increased $24,045,000 to 
a total of $330,872,000. This is a 
larger gain than in any previous 


year. 


New insurance paid for totaled 
$45,443,000. This volume of sales 
is only slightly smaller than in 
1942 even though many of our 
field representatives are now in 


the armed forces. 


Insurance in force increased 
$20,509,000, which is more than 
in 1942, 


Total insurance in force now 
exceeds three-quarters of a_bil- 


lion dollars, an all-time high. 


Gross premium income exceeded 
$30,000,000 for the first time 
showing a gain of $1,500,000 
over 1942. 


Surplus increased $1,887,000 
after material additions to 


voluntary extra reserves. 


A new low record was achieved 
in insurance lapsed and_ sur- 
rendered. Only 2.4% of all insur- 
ance in force at the beginning of 
the vear went off the books for 
any reason except death or 
maturity. In 1942 this ratio of 








termination was 5°;. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 
REPORTS FOR 1943 


(Excerpts from the Report of President A. J. Collens) 


* We are pleased to be able to report to policyholders 
that 1943 was a year of extensive participation by the 
company in the war effort of our country. It also was 
a year in which the results of our various business 


operations were highly satisfactory. 


¥* After allowing for maturities and replacement of 
prior issues, the increase in total holdings of United 
States Government Bonds during 1943 was $24,179,000 
—equal to the increase in assets for the year. The 
company now has $95,348,000, or 29 per cent of its 
assets, invested in United States Government Bonds, 


with maturities spread through the years ]944 to 1972. 


¥* The significant and desirable trend in the persistency 
of our policies was accompanied by a marked decline 
in the amount of loans on policies. These facts clearly 
indicate that the policvholders have a_ heightened 
appreciation of the importance of maintaining the full 
value of their life insurance protection. In our opinion 
this is due in part to a realization of the extra hazard 
to individuals incident to war and in part to the long 
proven record of integrity of policy contracts under all 


conditions. 


¥* Notwithstanding an appreciable number of deaths 
among our policyholders in the armed forces, the 
mortality experience was very favorable and the gains 
from underwriting were larger than the preceding year. 
Expenses of all insurance and investment operations, 
other than taxes, were materially less than in 1942 


and maintained the very favorable trend of recent years. 


INSURAN CE COMPANY of Hartford, Connecticut 
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